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PREFACE. 



The present time seems eminently fitting for a new reciial 
of the facts and principles of American Histoiy. 

Increased attention of jurists and historians has been 
drawn to the Federal Constitution by the events of the last 
twenty years, and its features have been more thoroughly 
discussed than at any previous time since its adoption. 
Especially Mr. E. A. Freeman, in his elaborate "History 
of Federal Government," has set forth the true relation be- 
tween our Constitution and those of the ancient common- 
wealths. It seems desirable that the children of the Repub- 
lic should share, as far as may be, in the result of these dis- 
cussions. 

The writer has endeavored very briefly, but with clear- 
ness, to indicate the state of affairs in Europe from which the 
first colonization and subsequent reinforcement of our nation 
proceeded, to mark the growth of institutions from the de- 
mands of new circumstances, and, without too much med- 
dling with abstractions, to let the moral lessons in which our 
history abounds be apparent from a plain recital of events. 
At the same time the book is occupied with facts, not with 
arguments. As good men have differed from the beginning, 
so they will doubtless continue to differ concerning the best 
policy of the Government, and those who are most loyal to 
their pwn convictions are not necessarily least tolerant of 
the opinions of others. 

Respect for individual rights and opinions, and a generous 

confidence in every man's reason and capacity for self-control, 

have been distinguishing features of American society almost 

from its beginning, and have resulted in a degree of personal 

(iii) 
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iT PREFACE. 

freedom unknown under older governments. Twenty years 
ago the doubt was often expressed whether this great experi- 
ment had not been tried too soon; — whether mankind had 
yet risen high enough in the moral scale to respect the 
common good when it chanced to conflict with individual 
passion or convenience, or with sectional interests. The very 
existence of a government like ours must depend on the 
moral worth of its people; and this, it was felt, had not 
been sufficiently tested. 

Now that the strength of the Republic has been proved by 
storms that have shaken it to its foundations, it is regarded 
with increased confidence at home and respect abroad, and the 
new light of experience that has been thrown upon its Consti- 
tution may be used for the benefit of its future administrators. 

It has been a constant effort not to encumber the student's 
mind with a mass of details, but to sketch events with a few 
strokes easily remembered. Paragraph headings in heavier 
type will serve as topics for recitation, and the teacher is 
further aided by Review Questions at the end of each Part. 
A series of questions on the Constitudon will, it is hoped, 
help to make clearer the most important features of that 
document and thus simplify the teacher's task. 

The Publishers have spared neither expense nor effort in 
promoting the beauty as well as the practical usefulness of 
the book. The author's thanks are due to Mr. J, T, Stew- 
art, whose intelligent supervision of details has secured so 
remarkable a degree of accuracy. 

The maps by Mr. Russell Hinman, C. E., and the illus- 
trations by Mr. H. F. Farny, leave nothing to be desired 
in perfection of finish and adaptation to their purpose. 

Brooklyn, N, Y., J<m. lo, iSSi. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 



ANCIENT AMERICA. 

I. A Lonely Land. — Four hundred years ago the 
American continent was unknown to the civilized world, 
A few tribes of dark-skinned hunters roamed through its 
forests; a few villages of wigwams dotted the fertile banks 
of its rivers; but in the whole area east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Great Lakes, there were probably not 
(7) 
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these exceptions America might be called "an empty con- 
tinent, — a desert-land awaiting its inhabitants." 

2. The Mound Builders. — The central part of North 
America had not always been so solitary. The basins of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes contain traces of a nu- 
merous and busy people who tilled the soil, worked the 
copper mines, and built great houses for habitation and de- 
fense. Not a word of their speech is known to us; the 
name we give them is derived from the huge and singular 
elevations of earth which they left behind them. Probably 
these were usually surmounted by houses, which were ap- 
proachable only by ladders, and were thus secure against 
attack; but many were burial-mounds, and others may have 

e:ocwie 



THE MOUND BUILDERS. 9 

served as foundations for watch-towers and signal-stations. 
Still others bear evidence of having been used as places for 
worship and sacrifice. Figures of men and animals were 
often imitated in the shape of these mounds. One of them, 
in Adams County, Ohio, represents an enormous serpent 
which seems about to swallow an egg-shaped figure 164 feet 
long. One of the largest villages of the Mound Builders, 
near the present site of Marietta, Ohio, must have been the 
hofne of at least 5,000 people. 

3. Wares from Ancient Workshops. — Knives, chisels, 
and axes, both of flint and of copper, carved pipes, beads, 
bracelets, and vases of glared earthenware are found in the 
burial-mounds, and all are of finer workmanship than any 
thing made by the Indians of the coast. When Frenchmen 
first visited the Mississippi Valley, the homes of the Mound 
Builders had been deserted for hundreds of years, if we 
judge from the age of forest-trees which were growing upon 
the summit of their earth-works; and the relics which the 
mounds contained were as much a mystery to the savage 
natives as they are to us. 

4. The Indians knew nothing of their history earlier than 
the memory of their oldest living men. Perhaps the Mound 
Builders had been conquered and exterminated by the an- 
cestors of those Indians themselves; perhaps the struggle for 
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10 HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

existence in so cold a climate was too hard for them, and 
diey returned to the warmer regions of Mexico and Central 
America, whence they had come; but these are only guesses: 
the beginning and the end of their history are equally un- 
known to us. 

5. Whence came the early inhabitants of Amer- 
ica? is a question that can not be positively answered. A 
tradition still preserved in China, says that a company of 
sailors, driven off shore by westerly winds, sailed many 
weeks until they came to a great continent where grew the 
aloe and other plants that were strange to them, but which 
we recc^ize as natives of Mexico. Even within the last 
hundred years, fifteen vessels have been driven across the 
Pacific to our western shores; and during all the previous 
ages we may believe that many similar accidents had oc- 
curred. Doubtless, also, Greek and Phoenician sailors may 
have crossed the narrower and more stormy Atlantic; but if 
they reached this continent, they never returned to tell their 
story. The first while visitors of America, of whom we 
have any trustworthy record, came from Iceland. 

6. Northmen in Greenland. — Iceland, that island of 
frost and flame, had been occupied about a hundred years by 
a hardy, sea-faring race from Norway, when, in A. D. 985, 
Eric the Red, an Icelandic chief, discovered Greenland, and 
planted a colony of his countrymen on its south-west shore. 
This settlement grew prosperous through its trade with the 
Esquimaux, and paid 2,600 pounds of walrus-teeth for a 
yearly tribute to the Pope. One of Eric's comrades, driven 
out of his way by adverse winds, descried the mainland of 
North America stretching far away to the south-west, 

7. Leif in New England. — In A. D. 1000, Eric's son, 
Leif the Fortunate, undertook, with thirty-five brave com- 
panions, to examine this more fertile and attractive shore. 
They saw the flat rocks of Newfoundland, the white banks 
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THE NORTHMEN IN AMERICA. II 

of Nova Scoria, and the long sandy beach of Cape Cod. 
From its abundance of wild grapes, the Rhode Island coast 
was called Good Vinland. Leif's party wintered in New 
England, and in the spring carried home news of their great 
discovery. 

8, "White-man's land." — Subsequent piarties of Ice- 
landers are supposed to have visited the shores of what are 
now South Carolina and Georgia. The northern natives had 
told them of a "white-man's land" to the southward, where 
fair-faced processions marched in white robes, with banners 
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12 mSTORY OP THE UNITED STATES. 

g. Thorfinn Karlsefne, a famous sea-king, reconnoitered 

the bays and harbors of the New England coast. Icelandic 
settlements were made, and a brisk trade was 
carried on with the natives, who were glad to ex- 
change their furs for bright-colored cloth, knives, and trink- 
ets. At least one little Northman was born on the Ameri- 
can continent. His name was Snorri, and from him, in our 
day, the great sculptor, Thorwaldsen, and the learned phi- 
lologist, Finn Magnusson, traced their descent. 

10. In time, however, the people of Iceland ceased to 
hear from their brethren in America. The settlers, if any 
remained alive, became so mingled with the previous inhab- 
itants that, when white men came again, their descendants 
were not to be distinguished from other barbarians on the 
coast 

Point out on Map No. I, Iceland. Greenland. The route of the 
Northmen. The Mississippi Valley. The Great Lakes. 

Read Baldwin's "Ancient America;" Squier and Davis's "Amer- 
ican Antiquities" and "Discoveries in the West." L. H. Morgan's 
"Ancient Society," Part II., Chapter vii; his article In the "North 
American Review" for 1876, and one in "Johnson's Cyclopasdia" 
on the "Architecture of the American Aborigines;" Leland's " Fu- 
sang;" Binding's "History of Scandinavia;" Beamish's "Discovery 
of America by the Northmen." 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES AND EARLY INHABITANTS, 

11. While North America is again hidden from the rest 
of the world, let us take a view of the lonely continent and 
its savage people, learning if we can what is its fitness for 
a home of civilized men. As before, for the sake of clear- 
ness, we shall use names which were given by white ex- 
plorers long after the time of which we write. 

12. Two great mountain systems form the rocky 
frame-work of the continent The eastern or Appalachian 
system, extending in a direction nearly parallel with the 
Atlantic coast, is divided by several river-valleys into the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, the Adirondacks of New York, the Alleghanies 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia, the Blue Ridge and Cumber- 
land Mountains of the southern states. The gentle slope 
and frequent divisions of these mountains permit the naviga- 
tion of many rivers far from the sea; and the two thousand 
miles of coast which now form the eastern and part of the 
southern limit of the United States, are broken by bays, 
inlets, and fine harbors large enough to shelter the shipping 
of all the world. 



13. The Cordilleras of the western part of the conti- 
nent form a grand mountain-system 1,100 miles across at its 
greatest width, consisting of elevated table-lands cut by 
narrow cafions and bounded by stlil higher ridges and peaks. 
The Coast Range descends abruptly to the Pacific, and its 
westward-flowing rivers are short and rapid. It is broken in 
the north by the gorges, or dalles, of Columbia River, and 
farther souUi by San Francisco Bay, which extends so far 
{>3) 
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into the interior as to receive the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers from the eastern slope. 

14. On the various elevations west of the Sierra Nevada, 
nearly all the grains and fruits of the world can be made to 
grow; but the date-palm, most bounteous of the gifts of 
nature, has been found best adapted to the river-valleys of 
Arizona. The greatest growth of the soil is the gigantic 
Sequoia of California, whose trunk, twenty feet or more in 
diameter near the base, rises often to a height of 300 feet. 

15. 'I'he continuous mountain-wall of the Sierra Nevada 
arrests the moist winds from the Pacific; and the Great 
Interior Basin, extending from the Sierra on the west to 
the Wahsatch and Bear River mountains on the east, — with 
its alkaline plains and salt lakes — resembles the sandy 
deserts of western Asia. Sage-brush is the only fuel; the 
largest quadruped is the prairie wolf The Digger Indians, 
most wretched of the human inhabitants of the continent, live 
on roots and insects. A few tribes near the takes are better 
fed with fish. The few rivers of the Great Basin lose them- 
selves in the sands, or in salt lakes which have no outlet. 

16. Four rivers have their rise in the mountains north- 
east of the Great Basin. The Columbia begins its long 
course to the Pacific, the Colorado to the Gulf of California; 
the Yelhmistone and the Nebraska, or Platte, to their union 
with the Missouri. The Rocky Mountains form the eastern 
barrier of the Cordilleras, and from their eastern slope many 
rivers descend to the great central valley. 

17. The Mississippi Valley. — North and south through 
the interior of the continent stretches an immense plain, 
r,2oo miles in width, browsed over in ancient times by 
countless herds of bison. Through the center of this plain 
flows the longest river in the world, measuring from the head 
of its longest branch to its end in the Mexican Gulf, 4,194 
miles, and receiving fifty-seven other rivers from the east 
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and west The natives called it Miche Sfpi, — the Father of 

Waters. The soil of its valley is of inexhaustible fertility, 
and a distinguished French writer has pronounced it "upon 
the whole the most magnificent dwelling-place prepared by 
God for man's abode." 

18. Northeastward from the central valley is a chain of 
Five Great Lakes, containing collectively nearly half the 
fresh water in the world. Before reaching the last of the 
lakes, the mass of water plunges over a precipice 160 feet 
in height, making the great cataract of Niagara. After pass- 
ing through l^ke Ontario, It flows away through a broad 
and rapid river to the Atlantic. By means of the Great 
Lakes, and canals which now connect them with navigable 
rivers, ships from Europe can unload their cargoes a thou- 
sand miles inland on the docks of our western cities. 

19. Physical Divisions, — With reference to the uses 
of man, the lands of the United States may be viewed in 
four chief divisions: (i) The eastern sea-board, bounded by 
the Appalachian range, is best adapted to manufactures and 
commerce; (z) the great central valley, to agriculture; (3) 
the plains east of the Rocky Mountains, to grazing; and {4) 
the Cordilleras, to mining. No region of the earth is more 
richly adapted to all human wants, and to intercourse with 
other lands. 

20. Three Regions. — Before men learned to cultivate 
the soil, fish and edible roots were their chief food; and 
there were only three regions in North America that could 
sustain any great number of people at that grade of sav- 
agery. (See Table, p. zz.) These were, first and chief, the 
valley of the Columbia, "the most extraordinary region on 
the face of the earth in the variety and amount of subsist- 
ence it aflbrded prior to the cultivation of maize and, other 
plants." Its rivers swarmed' with salmon, its forests with 
game; and, beside the shell-fish on the coast, there were a 
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species of bread-root and an abundance of berries on the 
prairies. From tliis land of plenty, successive bands of 
emigrants may have moved out to occupy various regions 
of North and South America. The second center of popu- 
lation was the lake-region of Minnesota, the nursery-land of 
the Dakotas; and the third was on the south shore of Lake 
Superior, whose abundant fisheries afforded food to the 
Ojibways and many kindred tribes. Thus bountifully sup- 
plied by Nature, the natives of the North-west had no in- 
centive to learn new arts. They had no pottery, and they 
dressed their game or fish with knives of fiint, and cooked 
it, if at all, in ovens dug in the ground. 

21. The River-tribes of the interior had risen above 
savagery to the lower grade of barbarism; they cultivated 
corn, beans, squashes, and melons, and laid up a store of 
dried berries and grain for winter use. But they had no 
domestic animals, no knowledge of the metals, and their 
earthenware was of the rudest and coarsest kind. Their 
houses were wigwams or lodges, made of saplings joined at 
the top and covered with sheets of bark, or sometimes with 
woven mats or skins. 

Occupations. — The entire labor of wigwam and garden 
was performed by the women, who dug up the soil with 
clam-shells or sharp sticks; planted, tended, and harvested 
the crops; concealed the next year's seed-grain in vessels un- 
derground from the hungry hunters; made clothing of deer- 
skin and sometimes embroidered it with beads; wove the 
mats and baskets which were their only household furniture; 
and, on a march, carried all burdens, including perhaps the 
whole covering of their houses, or at least a papoose bound 
upon a board and hung at the mother's back. The men, 
meanwhile, made their canoes of birch-bark, carved their 
war-clubs and pointed their arrows with bone or flint, and 
ranged the forest in quest of food. 

22. The Village Indians of the far south-west were in 
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EARLY INHABITANTS. 17 

the middle period of barbarism. They built houses of 
adobes (sun-dried bricks) or stone; they made bronze tools, 
and hardened copper into a very good substitute for steel. 
The Peruvians tamed the llama to serve them as a beast of 
burden. In the size and shape of their skulls and in their 
modes of building, the Village Indians resembled the 
Mound Builders. Their descendants in Arizona and New 
Mexico live in the same pueblos, or villages, an honest, 
industrious, and law-obeying people. TTieir great stone 



story is smaller than the one below it, leaving a long flat 
tenace or roof through which alone the house is entered, 
by means of ladders. 

23. East of the Mississippi the lands were divided 
among three great families: (i) The Algonquin extended 
from Hudson Bay to the Tennessee and Roanoke rivers, 
and from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, excepting the 
region of the lower lakes which had been wrested from 
them by the (z) Huron- Iroquois ; {3) the MobUtans, whose 
lands were bounded by the Mississippi, the Atlantic, and 
the Gulf, included the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 
Seminoles. 

West of the Mississippi were the Dakotas, or Sioux, 

U. 8. H.-2. 
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and their kindred tribes. These included the Minnitaree, 
of the upper Missouri, whose fine appearance and superior 
houses and gardens have led to a conjecture that they may 
be descendants of the Mound Builders. The Shoshoms of 
the south-west, and the Village Indians already mentioned, 
were of a different race. 

34. The Iroquois excelled all other northern Indians in 
the arts of war, government, and agriculture. Knowing well 
the advantages of their position on the great water-ways 
which led to the interior of the continent, they made them- 
selves feared by all their race. From Canada to the Caro- 
linas, and from Maine to the Mississippi, Indian women 
shuddered at the name of the ffo-de-no-sau'ruf,* while even 
the bravest warriors of other tribes went far out of their way 
in the wintry forests to avoid an encounter with them. 

Within sixty years from their first acquaintance with white 
men, the Iroquois had exterminated the Hurons, — their own 
nearest kindred and bitterest foes, — the Eries and Neutrals 
about Lake Erie, and the Andastes of the upper Susque- 
hanna; while they had forced a humiliating peace upon the 
Lenape, or Delawares, the most powerful of the Algonquins, 
and had driven the Ottawas from their home upon the river 
which bears their name. Though now at the height of their 
power, they numbered only 1,200 fighting men of their own 
race; but they had adopted a thousand young warriors from 
their captives to fill the vacancies made by war. 

25. Clans. — Throughout the continent families were 
grouped into ^n'tes, or clans, which took their names from 
various animals supposed to be their ancestors. Thus the 
Mohawks, on the upper Hudson, included the three clans of 
the Wolf, the Bear, and the Turtle. The Senecas had these 

■Or " People of the Long House," the name by which the Iroquob 
called themselves. The English called them "The Five Nations," 
and later "The Six Nations." See \\^^. 
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INDIAN RULERS AND RELIGION. 19 

three and five more: the Beaver, the Deer, the Snipe, the 
Heron, and the Hawk. All the members of the same clan, 
in whatever tribe, regarded each other as brothers and sisters, 
and marriage was not permitted within the limits of the clan. 
Some believed that after death they would resume the shape 
of the ancestral bird, beast, or reptile whose form, rudely 
drawn on bark, was placed over the door of their lodge. 

Sachems.— Each tribe had a sachem, or chief coun- 
selor in matters of peace, whose place was filled on his 
death by the election of another member of his family, usu- 
ally his brother or his sister's son. Women, as well as men, 
voted in these elections. In time of war, or other emergen- 
cies, chiefs were chosen who continued in office as long as 
they lived. Being chosen for personal qualities, such as 
wisdom, eloquence, or bravery, these chiefs were often very 
able men. The sorcerers, called powwows or medicine men. 
had still greater power, owing to the superstitions of the 
people. They really had some skill in healing sick persons 
by vapor baths and decoctions of roots and herbs; but to 
these rational remedies they added bowlings and incanta- 
tions, which were supposed to frighten away the evil spirits 
that occasioned disease. 

26, Religion. — According to the dark notions of barba- 
rians, the Indians were a very religious people. They be- 
lieved in a Great Spirit, the Master of Life, who had made 
the world, and whose bounty they celebrated by six annual 
thanksgivings, — at the first flowing of maple-sap, at planting, 
at the ripening of berries, when their green corn was ready 
for eating, at harvest, and at New Year. They belie\-ed, 
also, in an Evil Spirit, who might bring upon them famine, 
pestilence, or defeat in war, and whom they sought to 
appease by fastings and sacrifices. They expected another 
life after death, and desired to have their weapons, and 
sometimes a favorite dog, buried with them for use in the 
"happy hunting grounds." The Natchez, on the lower 
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Mississippi, were sun- worshipers, and kept a perpetual, 
sacred fire in tlieir temples. 

27. Dancing and Singing were important parts of 
every religious observance. No sick person could be cured, 
no war planned, and no treaty made without a dance, which 
often continued several days. Their musical instruments 
were drums, rattles, and a rude kind of flute. The war- 
dance was common to all the tribes, but each clan had pe- 
culiar dances of its own, sometimes numbering thirty or more. 



Though they had neither books nor letters, some Indian 
tribes practiced picture-writing, which answered all their pur- 
poses. They had even a sort of musical notation, by 
which a leader could read off his song from a piece of 
birch-bark marked with a stick. Beads made of shells or 
stones served them for money. 

28. Communism was the social law of the whole conti- 
nent. In some of the "long houses" of the Iroquois, 
twenty families were fed daily from the common kettie of 
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boiled corn and beans. Hunters left their game to be 
carried home by other members of their clan, while they 
pushed on for fresh supphes. The salmon of the Columbia 
River was speared, dried, and kept in common store-houses 
for the benefit of the whole tribe. Most of the Mexican 
pueblos consisted of three or four "joint tenement houses," 
in each of which a hundred or more families lived together. 

2g. Appearance and Character. — The natives of 
America were of an almost uniform dark-brown color, with 
straight, shining black hair and high cheek-bones. With 
but few exceptions they were treacherous, cruel, and re- 
vengeful. Often hospitable and friendly when at peace, 
they were merciless and brutal in war. Prisoners were tor- 
tured with fiendish barbarity. It was thought an ill-omen 
for the conquerors if they failed to make their victim cry out 
with pain; therefore though they tore out bits of his flesh 
with teeth or pincers, night after night, and at last roasted 
him in a slow fire, he continued to sing his death-song with 
a calm, unwavering voice until his last breath released him 
from their torments. 

War, famine, and pestilence destroyed so many In- 
dians every year, that we may doubt whether many would 
now be living but for the interference of the whites, whose 
cruelties and frauds — though they can never be remembered 
without shame — were mercy compared with the tortures 
which the barbarians inflicted on each other. Indians are 
more numerous now within the limits of the United States 
than they are supposed to have been when Englishmen first 
landed on our coasts; and the only tribes which can look 
forward to continued existence are those which, like the 
Cherokees, have adopted the thrifty habits of civilized life. 

Map No. 2. Name the chief ranges of the Cordilleras. Point out 
the Great Basin. The Great Salt Lake. The Beveral branches of the 
Gjlumbia; the Missouri. The course of the Colorado; the Sacra- 
mento; the San Joaquin. The longest river in the world. The outlet 
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of the Great Lakes. The country of lie Algonquins; the Huron- 
Iroquois; the Mobilians; the Alhabascas; the Pueblos; the Dakotas; 
the Shoshones; and the Apaches. 

Consult Walker's "Staiisiical Alias of the United Stales;" Ray- 
mond's " Mining Statistics : " Fremont's " Explorations in the Rocky 
Mountains;" Hayden's "Reports." Read Chapter I of Parkman's 
"Conspiracy of Pontiac," and the Introduction to his "Jesuits in 
North America; " Morgan's " League of the Iroquois " and "Ancient 
Society;" Schoolcraft's " Algic Researches" and other works; Cat- 
lin's "North American Indians." 

The following Table exhibits seven steps in human progress: 

I. Lowest Grade of Savagery. — Mankind lived on fruit and 
nuts; had no houses, no fire, no agriculture, no animal food. 

II. Middle Grade of Savagery. — Began with the use of fish for 
food, and of fire for cooking; ended with invention of the bow and 

III. Upper Grade of Savagery. — Began wilh use of bow and 
arrows for huQling, and ended with invention of pottery ; included 
basket-making and use of knives of flint and stone. 

IV. Lowest Grade of Barbarism.— Began with manufacture of 
pottery, proceeded with cultivation of com and other plants, and ended 
with use of sun-dried brick and stone for building. 

V. Middle Grade of Barbarism. ^Began in Eastern Hemisphere 
with domestication of animals; in Western, wilh irrigation of land for 
tillage. Included use of copper, — which in some cases was hardened 
like steel, — and building with brick and dressed stone, and ended with 
the working of iron. 

VI. Highest Grade of Barbarism.— Began with iron manufact- 
ure, and ended with the invention of the alphabet. 

VII. Civilization.— Began with written language, includes gun- 
powder, the mariner's compass, printing, steam in manufactures and 
locomotion, illuminating gas, the electric telegraph, etc., etc. 

Of these seven grades, only the third, fourth, and fifth were repre- 
sented in America at the time of its discovery by white people. 

— CeruUmed /rom Afergan't "Andmi Society," 
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CHAPTER III. 

DISCOVERIES AND SETTLEMENTS BY EUROPEANS. 

30. The fifteenth century was a great age in Europe. 
The art of printing, then newly invented, by diffusing the 
thoughts of old writers, stirred men's minds to speculation 
concerning the world they lived in. Improvements in the 
mariner's compass made navigation safer. Spaniards dis- 
covered and colonized the Canary Islands; Portuguese sail- 
ors reached the Madeiras, Azores, and Cape Verdes, and, 
far more important than all, found a sea-route to India.' 

31. A few bold thinkers had long believed that the earth 
was a globe instead of the oblong plain which the ancients 
imagined; but Christopher Columbus,' a Genoese sailor, 
was the first to act upon this belief and resolve to sail west- 
ward to China and Japan. The means for such a voyage 
had first to be secured; and Columbus spent many years in 
begging the various governments of Europe for men, money, 
and ships. At length the good queen, Isabella of Spain, 
exclaimed; "I will undertake the enterprise for mine own- 
crown of Castile; and if it be necessary I will pawn my 
jewels to defray the cost." 

32. On Friday, the third of August, 1492, Columbus set 
sail from Palos, in Spain, with three small ships manned by 
120 sailors. He followed first the well-known route to the 
Canaries, where he took in fresh supplies of food and water, 
and then stood away forty days westward into the unknown 
sea, which the imaginations of his men peopled with inde- 
scribable horrors. Just as they had resolved to throw their 
commander overboard, and turn their prows toward Spain, 
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Chrimtopher Columbus. 

a gun from one of the smaller vessels announced a dis- 
covery, and the glad cry "Land ahead!" was soon heard 
from the mast-head of the Pinta. (See Map i.) 

33. The Discovery by Columbus. — On the far horizon 
the low, green shore of one of the Bahamas was seen by the 
early morning light. Terror and discontent suddenly gave 
way to exultant joy. At sunrise of October 12, 1492, the 
great Admiral landed, and, kneeling on the beach, gave 
thanks to heaven. He then assumed possession of the 
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country in the name of the sovereigns of Spain, calling it 
San Salvador (Holy Savior). 

34. The people, who were gentle and friendly in ap- 
pearance, came running to the shore bringing gifts of fruit 
to conciliate their visitors, whom they supposed to be mes- 
sengers from heaven. Isabella and Columbus had indeed 
hoped to convey a message of heavenly grace to these un- 
taught heathen; but the cruelty of most of their representa- 
tives defeated their high purpose. Not knowing that a great 
continent still barred his passage to the eastern seas, Colum- 
bus called the people "Indians" and their islands " Indies." 
With the adjective "West" prefixed, this name has con- 
tinued in use, while the original natives of the whole conti- 
nent are known as "Indians." 

35. Having visited Hayti and Cuba, Columbus returned 
to Spain, bearing with him specimens of the people and 
products of the newly-discovered lands. He was received 
with a truly royal welcome, and now hundreds of the rich 
and the great were eager to enlist in his company of advent- 
urers. Knowing nothing, men imagined whatever they most 
desired concerning the new wonder-land, which was soon 
said to contain walled cities built of gold and pearls, and to 
hold, deep in its enchanted forests, a fountain of perpetual 
youth! But precisely because they were looking for these 
impossible things, the early adventurers failed. No man 
came to stay; each hoped to become immensely rich by one 
fortunate discovery, and return to dazzle his countrymen 
with a blaze of jewels and rich equipage. The poor natives, 
who were to help them to this sudden wealth, died by 
thousands of unwonted labors, and station after station of 
the Spaniards was abandoned to solitude. 

— 36. In three subsequent voyages, Columbus discov- 
ered Jamaica and others of the West India Islands, and in 
1498, touched the continent near the mouth of the Orinoco. 
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But the great Admiral died in 1506, believing that he had 
only found a new route to Asia; and the New World, which 
he had discovered, received its name, almost by accident, 
from his friend Amerigo Vespucci,' whose description first 
made it known to central Europe. 

37. English Discovery of North America. — When 

the kings who had refused aid to Columbus heard of his 
great success, they hastened to seize a part of the newly- 
discovered lands. Henry VII. of England ^^tA John Cabot* 
and his sons to lake possession in the king's name of any 
"islands or regions inhabited by infidels" which they could 
find,— they taking all the risk and expense of the voyage, to 
be repaid, if at all, by the profits of trade with the "infi- 
dels." Sebastian Cabot,* one of the sons, was the first to 
visit the North American continent. In company with his 
father he descried the coast of Labrador fourteen months 
before Columbus touched South America (§36). The next 
year he discovered Newfoundland, and extended his voyage 
to Chesapeake Bay. 

38. The Portuguese, Cabral, discovered, in A. D. 1500, 
the rich forests of Brazil; while his countryman, Cortereal, 
following the Cabots, explored the North American coasts, 
and carried off fifty or more of the unoffending natives to be 
sold as slaves in Europe. A third Portuguese, Magellan,^ 
found at last a south-west passage to the Pacific Ocean 
through the strait which bears his name, while the notion of 
a north-west passage is as yet neither realized nor aban- 
doned. For more than a hundred years sailors from alt 
parts of western Europe were sailing into the bays and 
rivers of the American coast, hoping that each might lead 
to the Pacific. 

39. Spaniards, following Columbus, examined all the 
coasts and islands of the Caribbean Sea, Diego Columbus 
conquered and colonized Cuba, having inherited his father's 
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title, "Viceroy of the New WorlA" Pome de Leon, a com- 
rade of the great Admiral, but now an old man of damaged 
fame and fortune, hoped to regain all that he had lost, and 
more, by finding that fabled fountain (§35) which could re- 
store youth and the vigor of life. On Easter 
Day, which the Spaniards called Pascua Florida, 
he came in sight of a beautiful country, bright with spring 
flowers; and, after exploring its coasts, gave to the whole 
peninsula the name of Florida. But he never found the 
Fountain of Youth. In his attempt to gain possession of 
the country, a few years later, he received a mortal wound, 
and died in Cuba disappointed in all his hopes. Another 
Spaniard, Nunez de Balboa,'' was the first European who 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien. Advancing waist-deep into 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean, he drew his sword and 
swore, as a -true knight, that he would defend it, with its 
coasts, islands, and all that it contained, for his master, the 
king of Spain I 

40. Vasquez de Ayllon, in 1520, visited the coasts of 
South Carolina, and carried away two ship-loads of natives 
to toil in the mines of Hayti, or Hispaniola. One ship sank 
on the return-voyage; the other arrived with only a part of 
its wretched freight, numbers having perished of suffocation 
and the barbarities of their captors. Naturally, a later 
attempt of De Ayllon to plant a colony in the country he 
had thus despoiled, ended in failure and disgrace. Mean- 
while a troop of Spaniards, under Cortez, conquered the rich 
and populous villages of the Valley of Mexico; but neither 
this event, nor the subsequent Spanish conquest of Peru, be- 
longs to the history of the United States. 
V 41. Narvaez, in A. D. 1528, landed with 300 men in 
Tampa Bay, and, marching inland, penetrated through dense 
pine woods and sickly swamps to Appalachee Bay. Many of 
his company died of fever and by the arrows of the savages, 
and neither conquest nor settlement was made. His coun- 
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tryman, Hernando de Soio^ with a gallant company of 600 
men, marched northward and westward into the interior, 
and during the third year of his wanderings 
reached the Mississippi near the present city of 
Memphis- After a winter of untold hardships he died in 
the wilderness, and was buried beneath the turbid waters 
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visited the magnificent gorges of the upper Colorado, and 
penetrated probably to the head-waters of the Arkansas. 
He was seeking the "Seven Cities of Cibola," which the 
excited fancy of his countrymen had pictured as full of 
sumptuous palaces blazing with gold and jewels. He found 
only some village Indians (§22) who offered him a share of 
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tiieir com, and were amazed by being violently attacked 
and plundered by the disappointed Spaniards. If Coro- 
nado had expected less he would doubtless have admired 
the fine buildings of dressed stone, whose ruins still attest 
the industry of the Pueblos,' 

43. French fishermen were the first to discover the 
immense shoals of cod-fish on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and their industry drew thence a steady gain, while the 
Spaniards were wasting life and fortune in their search for 
cities of gold. In A. D. 1524, Verrazzano, a Florentine in 
the service of Francis I., king of France, visited the harbors 
of New York and Newport, and, after exploring the Atlantic 
coast from Carolina to Newfoundland, wrote the first de- 
tailed account of the country, which he called New France. 
Ten or fifteen years later, Jacques Cartier' explored the gulf 
and river St. Lawrence above the sites of Quebec and Mon- 
treal, both of which contained a large Indian population. 

" 44. No settlement, so far, had been made within the 
present limits of the United States. In A. D. 156a, the 
French Admiral Coligny,"' a wiser man than most of his 
countrymen of that day, undertook to establish a home of 
perfect religious freedom in the American forests. Under 
his patronage a company of Frenchmen landed on the coast 
of South Carolina, and built a fort, which they called Caro- 
line in honor of King Charles, The harbor was named Port 
Royal; the land seemed to them "the fairest, fruitfulest, and 
pleasantest of all the world." Unhappily they expected the 
fruitful land to give them harvests unsown. The Indians, 
who had been friendly at first, grew tired of feeding such 
lazy guests. EibauU," the French captain, returned home 
for supplies. Hunger and home-sickness conquered the res- 
olution of those who were left, and, building a rude ship, 
they followed him. 

45. Twfo years later another company of Frenchmen, 
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under Captain Laudonni^re, " built a second Fort Caroline, 
on the St. John's River, farther south. Among them were 
many lawless spirits, who, in defiance of their commander, 
seized the ships and set off on a plundering cruise among 
the Spanish West Indies. The Spaniards, who claimed the 
whole North American continent, and especially Florida, 
owing to Ponce de Leon's discovery (§39), were made still 
more angry at the French intrusion by these piracies. 

46, Pedro Menendez, in 1565, with nearly 3,000 Span- 
iards, selected a site for Si. Augustine, which still exists as 



the oldest town in the United States. Ribault, who had 
just come from France, no sooner heard of their arrival 
than he sailed with a squadron to attack the Spaniards; but 
Menendez at the same time marched overland to the French 
fort, and murdered all its occupants. As France and Spain 
were at peace, he excused the act by an inscription which 
he nailed to a tree; "Not as French, but as heretics." 

When the news of this massacre reached France, the king 
■took no notice of it; but a private gentleman, Dominique de 
Gourgues, resolved upon vengeance. Selling all his lands, 
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Chatnplaln unaag the Indian*. 

he spent the avails in ships, and with 150 men sailed to 

Florida. Aided by the Indians, who had learned to dread 

and hate the Spaniards, he took and demolished 

Fort Caroline and two other forts at the mouth 

of the river, hanged all the men who were not killed in 

fighting, and wrote over their heads this inscription: "Not 

as Spaniards, but as traitors, robbers, and murderers." 

— 47. The French in Canada. —Frenchmen were more 
successful in gaining and keeping a foothold near the St. 
Lawrence. Samuel de Champlain'* was the "Father of 
New France." In 1608 he laid the foundations of Quebec. 
The next summer he joined a war-i)arty of Algonquins 
(§23), explored with them the beautiful lake which bears 
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his name, and gave them a victory over the Iroquois by 
means of fire-arms, which those astonished warriors had 
never seen nor heard before. Champlain was followed by 
missionaries, who were the first to discover the salt-springs 
of Onondaga and the beautiful lakes of central New York. 
Several of these good men suffered brutal tortures and death 
from the savages whom they had come to convert. 

48. Spaniards in the South-west. — Not only St. Au- 
gustine, but Santa Fi^' the next oldest town in the United 
States, owes its origin to the Spaniards. Antonio de Es- 
pejo," starting in 1582 from northern Mexico, explored the 
upper course of the Rio Grande. He found the people well 
clothed in cotton and leather, living in houses four stories 
high, strongly built of stone and lime, and with fire-places 
for'winter use. In consequence of Espejo's discovery of 
rich veins of silver, colonies were sent in 1595 to New 
Mexico, and a town was built near Santa F6. Late in the 
following century, Jesuit Fathers established missions in Ari- 
zona and California. All the "Mission Indians" were sup- 
plied with food and clothing, the former of which they were 
gradually taught to produce from their fields. Wine, grains, 
flax, hemp, and wool were among the exports from the Mis- ■ 
sions; and but for occasional brief relapses into their old 
wild manners, the people kept for nearly a hundred years 
the aspect of civilized communities. Then the Fathers left 
them, and they soon went back into barbarism. 

Trace on Map No. i the several routes of Columbus. Of Cabot, 
Cabral, and Magellan. On Map No, 2 the routes of Ponce de Leon, 
Balboa, De Ayllon, Narvaez, De Soto, Coronado, Verrazzano, Cartier, 
Champlain, Espejo. Point out the sites of the two French settlements 
OD the Atlantic coast. St. Augustine. 

Read living's "Life of Columbus" and "Companions of Colum- 
bus;" Hakluyt's "Voyages;" Major's "Life of Prince Henry the 
Navigator ; " Parltman'a " Pioneers of France in the New World " and 
"Jesuits in North America." 
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_L Prinoe Heii^ tbe Ka^gator (b. 13H, d. 1460) waa the fcnrth ion of 
King Jobn I. of ^>rtagal. He esUbltehed a sohool of navlmtton, and In- 
t?odiioed the use of the compan and tbe aHtiolabe. The d&ooveiy of the 
madeira IHaiidB and the coaat of AAica southward as &r aa BleiTK Le<nie, 
vas doe to his aid and enconragemenc Tbe iBtpalae to aavlsatlon given 
b;hlm, cansMIFortugae8e8allt»Bfi:iratlmetole<Ml iDezploTattons. Tbe 
entire westam coast of Africa became known when Bartholomew Dlas 
discovered tbe Cape of Good Hope In l«t6; but this roole to Asia was not 
used fOr commerce nnlil after 1600. 
S. Christopher Columbus, tbe eldest son of a wool-comber, n 



4i, ^tu-ifitopDor \.HjiuinDUfl, Lue «!iuQ4i Hon oi awooi'ComDer,wBs oom at 
Genoa, Italy, ta 1436. He obtained his edocatlon at the University of 

midilp. 



Pavla, bnt at tjie early age of flltaen became a sailor. Hla eiperlenoes at 

■ J _u (jy^ „^ y,gQ known of uamansblp. Artec h 



tUge wltb tlie daiiaht«r of an old wa-ceplaln, he earned his living (br 
■ome yean M the Madeiras by making maps and marine charts. £e- 
Awehe wasttalrty-el^tyeorsof age,be had conceived blsgrand ideas of 
the tOrm of tbe earth and tbe poaalbmty of reaching Asia, by salUng 
westward from Europe. Columbus was an Intensely rSlslous man, and 

■ •• bleated adml " 

enUof blue 

movalB, deposltei 



his purpose In seeking nnlmown shores was " to carry 
the Dttennoel paitH of tbe earth." Before salllnKhe wai 
and viceroy of the regions he should discover, ^he Inc 



d admiral. 



» eommerc&l house In Bevllle, and that year sailed as a pilot In the fleet 
(rfAlonzodeQIedaoa an expedition to the "Indies of (he West," which 
•""• *"^n dlsoovered by Colnmbos. Vespucci had often talked with Co- 

^ and Uie stlnlr ■ "- -■-■•- 

Qenoese, had aroused Ir 

caravels reached the lal ._„_„,, , 

log through the Qnlf of Parla, the mainland was first sighted. In IE 
Tespacd soiled from Spain on his second expedition, tins Ume in chaise. 
He landed on the coast of Brazil, and croised north and south fh>m &a 
Florida peninsula to 64° south lalltude. lUa account of this voyage, pub- 
lished at Augsburg, Bavaria, in 1501, was the first printed announcement 
of the discovery of a western continent, and the Eeal of Jiis fMends led them 
to name the new foand land " Amerigo " [America) In his honor. 

4. John Cabot and Sebastian Cabot.— Very Utile Is known of the lives 
Of the two men on whose discoveries England based her claim to a large 
part of tbe New World. It Is known Uiat they discovered Ihe mainland 
of America la June, 14S7. John Cabot died before Sebastian's second 
vovase in 1488. During this voyage the coast was explored J800 miles, 
aebastlau Cabot is supposed to have died in 15CiT, at the age of eighty. 

5. Fernando Magellan left Seville, Spain, in August, ICllfl, and entered 
the straits between Bouth America and tbe Island ol Terra del Kuego, 
October, 1G20. He kept on his weetwaid course, and In April, 1521, was 
kUled in an encounter with natives of one of the Philippine Islands. 
One of his Bhipe aratn reached Spain in September, Ifigj. This was the 
first djonmnavtgauon of the globe. 

9. Taaoo Ntmea da Balboa was a freebooter, who, to escape from hla 
creditors In Spain, hid himself in tbe hold of a vessel bound for the Car- 
ibbean Sea. Wben the ship was several days out, he came forth from hla 
hiding pUux, and Implored the commander on his knees to spare his life 
and to give him some food. Afterwards tlio vessel was wrecked on the 



o give him si 

:C he assumed command or Ihe party, and started ti 
_.,. Tlieywerealtecked by hostile indlans,B ' 
It, pushiug boldly Into the Interior, they can 
jraraoanfeini ' -'-'-'■ "- ' 



Darlen coast, and Balboa with most of the oi 

bis force of character he assumed command of the party, a . .. 

explore the conn try. Tliey were attacked by hostile Indians, and reduced 



days to the crest ofa moonbin range, from which the vast expanse of the 
pHciflc burst upon their aatonlsbed gaze. This discovery was made by 
Balboa In September, 1513. At tlie night he prostrated himself upon the 
ground; then, rising to his knees, he thanked God, "It bad pleased his 
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7. Hanundo do Bota was bom Id EMremadurs, Rpeln, In 1496. He was 
of a, DOble fbmll;, ajid was dlstlnguisbsd for hlH exnellence In Bcholarablp 
and sthlellc sports. He acoonipanled an expedition to Araerlna In 1519, 
and agaJn In 1&2T. In ISiS lie explored tbe coasts of Yucatan and Uuale- 
malator 700 mtles, believing he would find a. strait Ihat connected the 
AUantia and Paclflc oceana. Ha weot wltb Pliarro to Peru In 1532. and 
took a prominent part In the conqueat or that GOnntty. Returning to 
Spain with an Immense Ibrtnne, ha was received at the court of Charles 
'V. with high honors, and asked of the emperor permission to possess 
Florida, wmch was looked upon as a tand abonnding tn native wealth. 
This being granted, De Buto Qtted ont a Qeet of nine vessels at his own ex- 
pense, and sailed by na7 of Havana, In ISiU. He had on board, besides his 
800 (blloweiB, 300 horses, many hogs, and a number of bloodhounds. The 
explorlns party landed at Tampa Bay, In Jubilant splrlis, on the 30th of 
May. Tneir three years perilous wandering In southern ibrests, and De 
Boto'B untimely death, are i]escrlt>ed in the text. 

8. The flnest existing speclniens of the ancient Pueblo archlteotura in 
New Mexico are the villages of Santo DomluRo, Man Felipe, Islela, 
Acorua, and others In the valley of the KIo Grande, and ZuRI, near the 
western border of the lerrllory. These are still occupied by the Pueblo 
Indians, and manr of the houses are in an excellent slate o( preservatloD. 
The mlns of seven Braat buildings In the valley of the Klo Chaco. lU) 
miles DOrth-wcst of Santa Fe, probably mark the sites of the "Seven 
Cities of UlbiAa" (14!) which Corouado sought. Flach edince contslDed 
from 100 to 600 aparUnents, and was oooupied by from 1,000 IJ^ Wn> peiHODB. 

8. When Jaoques Cartler,ln 153S, anchored his ships in the month of 
the St. Lawrence, he fSlt confldeDt, Kom the great width and depth of 
the river, that he bed dlHCOverod at last the long sought pasHage to the 
Indian Ocean. 



August 24th, 157:^ 

11. The expedition of Bibaolt fltst landed on the Florida coast at the 
mouth of the St. John's Kiver which they named the "River of May." 
On the south bank they erected a stone column, on which were inscribed 
the arms of France. Ilaudonnlere'H party vers r^olced to Qud this me- 
morial column when they vlalled the spot two years later, 

12. Samuel de CbunplaiQ w.-is bom at Brouase, France, in 1507. Hla 
fether WHS a sea-captain, and the son was enrly skilled in navigation. He 
visited Canada several times before his appointment as lleutenant- 
seneral. He effected tbe flrat permanent French settlement In ibe New 
World. His expedition against the Iroquois provoked the enmity of that 

id the French were compelled to seek lines of exploration and 

.: ,„ „. .„,„.. r...^-, .. Eri g^Qj (^^ thence to the 

[e died in Canada in 1635. 



been generally acoepled. They indicate that the Uatholle cbape. „. __„ 
Higuel. which is still in a taXt slateof preservation, was originally built as 
early as 1565. If this be true, Banta Fe was undoubtedly a permanent 
mission station from that lime, and this would make the Spanish settle- 
ment as earl; as that at Su Augustine. 
14. Prior to Bspajo's exploration o) 

ties of Spanish adventurers had tweu , „ 

under t^abeza de Vaca in 1537. another under Marco dl Nlza In 1539, that 

-' " '■> (3 42) the foHowtnayear, and one led by Francisco de Bonillo 

Iween the year" "'»■—-'■'— ' ^.f..-. 

J — Mexico to lake 

of hla Spanish sovereign. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS. — VIRGINIA, 

49. The Partition of America.— Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England were for centuries rival claimants to 
the New World; while Holland and Sweden kept each a 
foothold upon its shores, long enough to impress something 
of their character upon its future inhabitants. But as there 
was really far more land than any or all of them could 
use, the dispute settled itself at last upon 

"The simple plan 
That they should take who have the power. 
And they should keep who can," 

50. Eighty years had passed since the discoveries by the 
Cabots before Englishmen made any serious effort to es- 
tablish homes in North America. English sailors had 
indeed had their full share in the exploration of the conti- 
nent, Frobisher' went beyond all previous mariners into the 
icy regions west of Greenland; Davis, advancing yet farther 
to the northward, entered the strait which bears his name; 
Drake? in quest of Spanish treasure-ships, explored the 
Pacific coast as far as Oregon, wintered near San Francisco, 
and returned to Europe by way of Asia and Africa, 

51. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, seeing the failure and misery 
which had resulted from the eager search for gold, planned 
a colony for fisheries and regular trade. But his 

two expeditions failed, and their brave leader 
was lost at sea. His halfbrother. Sir Waiter Rakigh,^ was 
among the greatest and most unfortunate of English advent- 
urers. Under a patent from Queen Elizabeth,' in 1585, he 
OS) 
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sent 108 colonists to occupy the fruitful region from which 
the French had been expelled {§§44, 46)- 

52. Virginia. — Delighted with the accounts which 
reached her of the beauty and wealth of the country, Eliz- 
abeth named it Virginia, in honor of her own state as a 
maiden queen. A site was chosen for the colony on Ro- 
anoke Island, and a profitable trade was carried on with the 
__ friendly Indians. But the 

misconduct of the white 
men soon turned these into 
foes; the situation of the 
colonists then became un- 
endurable, and they seized 
an opportunity to return 
to England. 

53. A second colony,' 
including some women and 
children, arrived at Roan- 
oke in 1587. But war was 
now breaking out between 
England and Spain. Ships 
which Raleigh sent with 
fresh supplies for the colo- 

Sir Walter Raleifch. . . ■ u r 

nists, went in chase of 
Spanish prizes, and were themselves taken. When English- 
men revisited Roanoke three years later, no white face was 
found on the island. Whether the settlers had perished or 
had taken refuge with some friendly tribe in the interior, 
can not be known. 

54. Though Raleigh derived no benefit from the expendi- 
ture of all his fortune, yet his generous efforts had spread 
through England a knowlei^e of America, and had given a 
great impulse to colonization. The voyages of Gosnold,* 
Weymouth, and Pring made known the islands, capes, and 
noble harbors on the coasts of Maine and Massachusetts; 
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and fleets of English vessels repaired thither for trade and 
fishing, though for many years no permanent settlement was 
formed. 

55. Colonial Companies. — In 1606 King James I.' 
gave charters to two EngUsh companies "for planting and 
ruling New Etigland in America." The London Company 
might establish a colony anywhere between Cape Fear and 
the east end of Long Island; the Pfymoutk Company, any- 
where between Delaware Bay and Halifax, provided that 
neither should begin a settlement within a hundred miles of 
one already made by the other. The king reserved to him- 
self the right to make all laws and appoint all ofiiceTS for 
the colonies; and was, moreover, to receive one fifth of all 
gold and silver, and one fifteenth of all copper obtained 
from them. For five years every man was to labor, not for 
himself, but for a common fund. 

56. First English Settlement. — The London Com- 
pany soon dispatched three ship-loads of emigrants, com- 
manded by Christopher Newport, to select and settle lands 
in Virginia. Of the 105 men who enlisted in the enterprise, 
48 were "gentlemen," according to the notions of the 
times; that is, they despised work, and expected to grow 
rich either by accident or by the toil of others. The most 
sensible man in the colony was Captain John Smith,' who 
had gained wisdom by much hard experience; and he was 
imprisoned on the voyage out, under a foolish charge that 
he intended to murder the Council and make himself king 
of Virginial This accusation sprang from President Wing- 
field's envy of the superior ability and influence of Smith. 
Upon trial, the latter was honorably acquitted and restored 
to his place in the Council. 

'' 57. It was the spring of 1607, when the three vessels en- 
tered Chesapeake Bay, Glad to be protected from the 
storms that were raging without, the adventurers named 
their first anchorage Poini Comfort. They called the two 
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capes which guard the entrance of the bay, Charles and 
Henry, after their king's two sons; and the noble stream 
which they soon afterwards ascended, James or Kings River, 
from the king himself. Fifty miles up the river they chose 
the site for their first settlement, which bore the name of 



58, Wingfield's dishonesty soon brought him into dis- 
grace, and Smith became the real head of the colony. He 
enforced the primitive rule that he who would not work 



Settlemeat of Jameatowu. 

should not eat; he put an end to quarreling and profanity, 
and in time he taught the "gentlemen" to swing their axes 
with the rest. Meanwhile he explored Chesapeake Bay and 
all its tributary rivers; cultivated friendship with the Indians, 
of whom a powerful confederacy of forty tribes, called Pow- 
hatans, occupied the region, and secured from them needed 
supplies of corn. 

59. The "Starving Time." — Compelled by a severe 
wound to return to England, Smith left about five hundred 
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colonists in Virginia, well supplied with all that was needful 
for their comfort. Nevertheless, the period following his de- 
parture is called the "Starving Time," for the men gave 
themselves up to idleness and riot, and in six months there 
were only sixty persons alive in the colony. These resolved 
to join the fishermen in Newfoundland; but on their way 
down the river they met Lord Delaware, the new governor, 
with hundreds of colonists aqd a fresh supply of stores. 

60. A new era soon dawned upon Virginia. Gold- 
seeking was abandoned after a ship-load of earth containing 
specks of yellow mica had been sent to England and found 
worthless. The soil was now perceived to be the true source 
of wealth, and the allotment of a few acres to each man gave 
each an interest in his own labor. Unhappily the high price 
of tobacco in England — where it had been lately introduced 
and was very fashionable — led most of the planters to raise 
it to the exclusion of food-products. And though the price 
soon fell to two-pence a pound, tobacco long continued to 
be the medium of exchange as well as the chief export of 
the colony. Ministers' salaries, lawyers' fees, and landlords' 
rents were all paid in tobacco. But the crop exhausted the 
soil, and in many cases short-lived wealth was followed by 
bankruptcy, ruin, and poverty. 

61. New Laws, — In 1611 the Company sent out a new 
code of laws of almost incredible strictness. Theft and dis- 
respectful mention of the king were punishable with death 
at the first offense. Profane swearing and absence from 
public worship received the same punishment after two trials 
of lighter penalties. 

62. Introduction of Slavery. — Hitherto there had 
been very few women in the colony. In 1619, beside nearly 
twelve hundred other settlers, ninety honest girls came from 
England and became wives of planters. Another cargo 
followed, and many colonists now enjoyed the comfort of 
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settled homes. A less valuable acquisition was a company 
of "jail-birds," who were sold as indentured servants for a 
limited number of years. Still more serious in its ultimate 
consequences was an importation of negroes from the 
African coast who became slaves for life. The first cargo 
of negroes was brought to Jamestown in a Dutch ship in 
1619. 

Trace on Map No. 2 the voyages of Frobisher, Davis, Drake. Point 
out capes Charies and Heniy. The site of Raleigh's two colonies. On 
Map No. 3, point out the site of Jamestown. Point Comfort. The 
principal rivers that flow into Chesapeake Bay. 

Read Smith's "True Relation" and "General History." For this 
and all following chapters to the end of Part III: Bancroft's "History 
of the United States;" Bryant's "Popular History;" Hildrelh's "His- 
tory of the United States." 

NOTEB. 

1. Hartln Frobiaher for Qfteen'j-eaia cherished the Idea that he could 
aail direct to the coveted " north-ffe)<t pa-ssage," but he was too poor 10 flt 
oul a ship. He Bald " it was the only Ihlnz of the world that was yeC left 
UDilonepEiy which a notable mlnde might 6e made famous and fortunale." 
At lenEth, the Earl of Warwick provided blm with ineana sitfflclent to 
equip two small barks, and he set sail from the mouth of the Thames In 
the summer of \SI%. One vessel <lesert«d him at the llr^t storm, bnt he 
tearlesaly pressed forward with the other to thecoaalsof Labrador, Upon 
entering an Inlot north of Hudson Strait, he Qrmly believed the aim of 
his Journey across the sea was achieved ; for he argued that the land on 
his rigbt waa Asia, while that on his left was the continent of America. 
A short saU convinced him of his error. The next year Froblsber came 
with a fleet of several vesselsto the same tbrtdddlng; region, and returned 
to England laden with worthless dirt and stones which were lielteved to 
oonl^n rich traces of gold. In ISTS he commanded a third expedition, 
this time under the immediate patronage of Q,iieen MIzabeth. It w-- 



and carried out many sons of 



iDle Uingusn families, besides one hundred persons to fbim apermanent 
ilony on the Inhospitable shores of Greenland. When the flag ship of 
le Admiral soiled into Hudson Strait, "Now, surely," thought he, "I 
ill go through to the PaolBo." But alter going sixty miles heconduded 
lat he was upon the wrong course, and turnedbaek with his fleet. Wllh 
le approach of winter his ships were nearly overwhelmed by Iceberes, 
idthelntensecoldcreatedmutlnyamnnghismen; so that all were glad 
get away from these polar resloiis with their lives, and track to their 
imea without either glory or gold. FroblBher was knighted for bravery 



British admirals. In IS72, having crossed the Isthmus of Panama from 
theeaatjheflrat saw the Paclllc Ocean from the top of a tree which he had 
cllnibed: and then and there he resolveil " lo sail an English ship In these 
seas." Five years later he left England with fl 
two hundred men, to carry out this reHolutioi 
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■D Bhlp ODiy, the " Oolden Hind ; " 
jrn coast of Ameiim. He chrts- 

. , look poBsewlon of It to tbename 

or Qneen EUi>l>etli. BleerlnsweHtward Into the broad, unknown Paclflo, 
he meoeatally elrcniDDBTlcBUd tbe woiid, enterliiB once raore the hartrar 
ot Plymonth two yean and ten moaths after his departare. He was the 
llnl BnglliJiman. and Die eeoohd of all naTlgatorH, to accompllBh Ibia 
feat. A chair waa ereDtu^ty ntade of wood taken (rora tho " Ooldea 
Hind," and presented by (Aarles li. to the Uotverslly of Difbrd. 

3. Sjr^raltarBalelgh.bom Ih Devohehlre, England. 1592, wa« beheaded 
on the charge of conspiracy against the throne In lOIH. He wan a man of 
genius and eminent attainments,— dlstingulslicd aa author, explorer, and 
iwnrtler. Qneen Elizabeth knignted him because of the aucceanful Issue 
of the flrst expedition which he att«d out to the coaat of North Carolina. 
He became member of Parliament, and was commander of a vessel In 
tbe Engtlah fleet ttiat annihilated tbe Spanish "invincible Armada "In 
1SS8. He explored the coasts of Qulana, In South America, and upon his 
return to Europe published an account of the ejcpcdtllon. While im- 



credlt of Introducing tobacco and potatoes Into Europe. 

Coneeming Balelgh'e exeoatlon, his biographer wntea that " approach- 
ing the edge of the scaflbld and kneeling down, be prayed In a very 
earnest manner, and begged fbr the prayers of all who heanl hUn. The 
executioner Oken kneeledto him Ibrtne forslveneaB of his office. Raleigh 
placed hoth bis hajids on the man's sboulderrt. and assured tilm that ne 
fo^ve him with all his heart. He then examined the block and fltled 
blmself to It, and asked the executioner to show him the ax. The latter 
hesitated, but Balelgli repeated the request. Touching the knife-edge 
With his Onger, and then kissing the blade, he said, "rnls gives tne no 
feat. It Is a sharp aud Iktr medicine to cure me of all my dfseBsea.' He 
added, ' When I stretch Ibrth my hands, dispatch me.' Kneellog for bis 
last prayer, he laid his head upon the block, calmly etretclied lorth his 
hands, and awaited the death-blow. The headsman again hesitated. 
'Strike, man, strike! what dost thou tear;' cried Raleigh. Two lenible 
blows severed the head lioax the body, and to the last hia lips were seen 
to move in prayer." 

4. aiieenEIiubetb,thedaqKbterofHeary VTII. and Anne Boleyn, waa 
bom in 1S38, and ruled over England ftem ISM until her death In 1W3. 
Bhe became deeply Interested In tbe marine enterprises of bersublecU. 



illzalMtb was especially Jealous of the achievements of Spanish expTo 
.n the New World. When Bir Humphrey Ullbert set out on bis nnlbi.- 
nate expedition, she wished him "as great goodhap and safety to his ship 
as If herself were there In person/' and presented him with a golden 

"lor as a token of ber re^rd. Her friendsbln for Raleigh was manl- 

d In the special patent and licenses granted him, as well as in the 
I.-J t — r J ti_ .. ., .-_ g[)e showed her ap- 



. , . lughter of Oovernor WlUie, gave birth to a 
uLLiDKiii, wiiu •tnoi.liFlslened VliKlnla. This was the nrstEngllsn child 
bom within the present lerrllory of the United Stales. 

6. Bartholomew Qosnold. In May,lS02, discovered and named Cape Cod. 
He landed there with four men, and these were the fliHt Engltshraeu who 
ever set toot upon the shores of New England. Doubling the cape they 
sailed around Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard Isltmds Into Buzzard^ 
Bay (which they called "Qoaoold's Hope"), and anchored off the western- 
• -• ••■e Elizabeth Islands. On this they built a fort and storehouse. 



SarpoBlng to establish a permanent colony, but through feai 
[ans and '—■- -' '-' — " ■- ' -■ '- "^ — '■ 

Oosnold's<_r . „n- — p 

the nortbem or dlrwi course acroes the Atlantic. His predi 



fans and laok of provisions tbe party soon returned to England. Until 



Oosnold's expedition, no English 

the nortbem or dbtel course acr._ „_ , 

followed In tbe track of Columbus, by the way of the CiaiiBiy Islands and 
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the West Indlea. Tbe dlHtauce wved b; the new niul« was between 2fXa 
andS^mllea, anduHturHlly thisgavuarresli Impulse to colonizing and 
trading Boheraes. Goenold was one of the lendere in the company which 
founded Jameatown In 1807. and died in the fall of that year from the hard- 
HbipaondexpoHures of pioneer life. He ranks witH Kir Walter Haleigh as 
one of the wisest and greatest of the founders of Amarlcaa colonies. 
^7^KlDB_Jamea, who. in 16(Bj succ^ded Queen Elizabeth on^the English 
lang 



e only son of Maiy, l^ueen of Ucots. Ho was 

ned Kill- "' "—•'■—' — ••" -- •——. 

weak, cowaidly, cruel 

.D colonies. 
). Capt. John Smith waa born In England In 1979 and died 



unworthy favorites, some of whose followera were the royal governors of 



rved as a soldier IQ the Nelh- 
'■ ingary « " " 



Lt Constantinople, He 

_.. ^.j was also for a time Ip 

Knglaiid Oosnold persuaded bim t 



Join the colony for ■Virginia. Afler his return to England from Virginia 
In 1609, he made a voyage to New Ensland and ooDStructed a map of the 
coast from Cape Cod tothemOQthof UDePenobsoati He published several 



books relaUng to Aiaarlca. 
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CHAPTER V. 



VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND. 



63. Council of Burgesses. — With the governorship of 
Sir George Yeardley, the true hfe of Virginia began. The 
"cruel laws" were repealed, and, "that the planters might 
have a hand in the governing of themselves, it was granted 
that a general assembly should be held yearly once, whereat 
were to be present the governor and council, with two bur- 
gesses from each plantation, freely to be elected by the in- 
habitants thereof, — this assembly to have power to make and 
ordain whatsoever laws should by them be thought good 
and profitable for their subsistence." The "Council of 
Burgesses," which met at Jamestown, in July, 1619, was the 
first law-making body in America which was chosen by the 
people. 

64. Indian Hostilities. — While Powhatan lived, — the 
chief of that confederacy with which Smith had made 
friendship, — white men and savages were at peace. His 
daughter, Pocahontas,' married John Rolfe, a young En- 
glishman, and several famous Virginian families are proud 
to number themselves among her descendants. But Pow- 
hatan's successor was hostile to the English, Living in 
careless security upon their scattered plantations, the colo- 
nists had even sold powder and guns to the Indians, who 
seemed friendly, but who were silendy planning the com- 
lilete extermination of the white intruders. Suddenly, at 
noon of March 22, 1622, every village was attacked. A 
fierce war followed, in which nearly two thousand colonists 
perished, and of eighty settlements only eight remained. 

65. Changes in Government. — In 1624 King James 
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dissolved the London Company, and made Virginia a royal 
province; but though the governor and council were ap- 
pointed by the king, the laws were stilt made by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Virginia was strongly attached to 
both the king and the Church of England. During the 
changes in the home government, hereafter to be noticed 
(§125), niany royalists found refuge in the colony; and 
though the Council of Burgesses submitted to Parliament, 
to avoid the ruin of the tobacco trade, there was great re- 
joicing when monarchy was restored. A, D. 1660. 

66. Condition of Virginia. — Virginia numbered at this 
time about 30,000 inhabitants. Richmond, in its magnifi- 
cent position at the falls of the James River, and Williams- 
burg, on the i>eninsula between the Rappahannock and the 
York, were already flourishing settlements. The mildness, 
beauty, and fertility of the region made it "the best poor 
man's country in the world." The people wanted only 
schools for their children to make them perfecdy contented. 
Though "every man instructed his children according to his 
own ability," this increased the contrast between the families 
of the educated gentry and the untaught workmen, a dis- 
tinction which was contrary to the best interests of the col- 
ony. The setders were so scattered that it is said, "no 
man could see his neighbor without a telescope, or be heard 
by him without firing a gun." 

67. Governor Berkeley. — The joy which attended the 
restoration of King Charles II. was soon changed to grief 
and resentment. The right to vote was taken from the mass 
of freemen to be exercised only by land-owners, taxes were 
imposed without their consent, and even the settlers of re- 
mote and lonely places were not permitted to assemble in 
arms against the savages, who were murdering their wives 
and children. Governor Berkeley,' an avaricious, selfish, 
and arbitrary man, was supposed to be selling powder and 
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shot to the Indians contrary to law. Being sent to England 
to plead the cause of the colony, Berkeley only enriched 
himself by robbing it of a portion of its lands (§132), which 
the king was induced to give to a company to which he 
belonged. In 1673 ^^ same king, in a transient caprice, 
bestowed "all the dominion of land and water called Vir- 
ginia " upon lords Culpepper and Arlington for a period of 
thirty-one years. 

68. Bacon's Rebellion. — All this might not have cured 
the people of their submissive loyalty, but when the gov- 
ernor refused to send troops to oppose a large force of 
Indians who were coming down the James, they took up 
arms and chose for their leader Nathaniel Bacon,' a gende- 
man of fortune and influence, who had lately arrived in Vir- 
ginia. Bacon's little army routed the savages, while the 
governor was proclaiming him a rebel and traitor, and rais- 
ing a troop to oppose him. An insurrection in Jamestown 
compelled Berkeley, however, to disband his army, dissolve 
his aristocratic council, and call a more popular assembly, 
of which Bacon was a member. 

69. The governor, weak and violent by turns, broke all 
his promises. Civil war followed, in which Jamestown was 
burnt, and only a ruined church-tower remains to mark its 
site. Bacon died suddenly of disease, and his party, for 
want of a leader, was soon sutwiued. Berkeley disgraced 
his victory by the most insolent cruelty. Twenly-lwo 
patriots were hanged, and three died from the hardships of 
their prison. "The old fool," said Charles II., "has taken 
away more lives than I, for the murder of my father." 
Berkeley was recalled,* and Lord Culpepper,* one of the 
new proprietors, became governor of the Old Dominion. 

70. Maryland. — From lands originally belonging to Vir- 
ginia, a new colony had been formed with a more liberal 
constitution both as to civil and religious rights. George Cal- 
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vert, the first Lord Baltimore, obtained from Charles I., in 
1629, a grant of lands north of the Potomac, where all per- 
sons, but especially members like himself of the Catholic 
Church, might enjoy freedom of worship. The country was 
called Maryland in honor of the queen, Henrietta 
Maria; and the settlement, near the mouth of the 
Potomac, received the name of Si. Marfs. 

71. Lord Baltimore died before he could revisit Amer- 
ica, and the charter was "published and confirmed" in the 

name of his son, Cecil Cal- 
vert, who for forty-three 
years watched over the 
prosperity of Maryland. 
Virginia did not willingly 
submit to the dismember- 
ment of her territory. 
WilliamClayborne, formerly 
her secretary of state, had 
occupied the Isle of Kent, 
in the Chesapeake, with a 
trading settlement. He 
considered himself as within 
the limits of Virginia, and 
made armed resistance to 
Lord Baltimore's demand 
for his allegiance. Three Virginians and one Marylander 
were killed in battle. Clayborne was sent to England to be 
tried for treason, but was acquitted, though the right of 
Maryland to Kent Island was confirmed. 

72. Clayborne's Rebellion.— Some years later Clay- 
borne returned and raised another insurrection in the district 
which he had once governed. Gov. Leonard Calvert, 
brother of the proprietor, was forced to retire, but he soon 
reappeared with superior numbers and put an end to 
"Clayborne's Rebellion." 
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73- The Calverts. — ^The liberal charter granted by 
Lord Baltimore drew crowds of settlers to the banks of the 
Potomac. Puritans expelled from Virginia, prelatists from 
Massachusetts, and refugees from all parts of Europe lived 
together on equal terms. We regret to record that one party 
of Protestants made an ungenerous use of their privileges. 
Resisting both the policy and the rights of the Calverts, they 
succeeded in banishing all Catholics from the Assembly. 
Many years of tumult followed. In 1691 the proprietary 
charter was revoked, and for twenty-four years Maryland 
was a royal province. In 1715 the Calvert family regained 
their lands, which they continued to govern until the Revo- 
lution. 



1. Focaholltai wax bom about the year 1595. The long accepl«d slory. 
that she saved the life of Capt. John Smith by loterpoelng her body be- 
tween hlro and (he war-clulM of the savages who were about to beat him 
-o death. Is uow diicredited. TIiIh van oue ufi^inlth'a wouderful stories 



Id his "General HIsMry." That si 

there is do doubt, for fn IHOg she made a longaud fatlgulngjoum 

night Ihroogh the forest to inform him of a plot by her fkther to m 
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bim. Uer marriage with Rotfe, e 

of peace between the colonii 

>-, slie waa baptized as "lad, 

..usband to Kugland, and was doJy preseol „-.-._ 

aarded with great Interest and curiosity. Pocahontas died In March, 1617, 
leaving one son, Thomas Rulfe, who In later yeais removed to Virginia. 

a. Sir ■William Berkeley was appoiiit«d Governor of Virginia Id IMI, 
and arrived at Jaioeslowu eaily in IBia Being a royalist, he was removed 
from power by Cromwell In 1851 ; but, after the Restoration, he again be- 
came governor, which poMltlou he held uulll ISTT. Berkeley demanded 
«tri/>t loyalty 1o the civil powers, aod conformity to the Establlahed 
^w II- 1..1. — 1 — 1 1-...1 tiiereareuofreesciioofB.uor printing, In his 
oiild not belorahundredyeBTs: for learning 
o the work], and printing has divulged them 
Hiiu iiuviA H^piiimL Ljie uuBi govei'nnienis," His lenleucy towards the 
Indians, who had been committing all HOrts of barbarities, and his se- 
verity Willi -BacoD and oliient, who ojiposed his Indian policy, have led 
many to believe that Governor Iterkeley waa in collusion with Ihe snv- 
agea. Being relieved from ufflce by Hn Herbert JefTreya Id ISTT, he re- 
lurued to England under a sense ofdlsgrace. and died In a few weeks after 

iT personal 

At the head of aJUor^HMI followeiw he marebeil toto Juinestown, halted In 
Irout of the state-house, where the aEsembly was lu aeaalon, and de- 
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yai- wbtte nlth rage, and 

I where Bacon waa st&ud- 

lel Fore God, tvix 

, -, . Jiay it please your 

It hurt a hair of yuur heaOj, Dor of any other man's ; we 

•' -'"■•■ /nd 



have BO oftea promlsod; and now we will liave it before 
be not only got the desired commission, but the afisemblv jnusseu uu am 
of amnesty towards himself and hl» bond of rebels. 'They continued, 
tiowever, to oppose the policy of the aovernor, and engaged In a vlgOroLU 
campaign uainst the Indians. Berkeley once more declared Bacon an 
ODtlaw, ancTled tbrtb hla militia to attack the InsurgenCs ; but, on ap- 
proaoliinetlielr camp, he was dismayed to find most of his men crying, 
^ Bacon I Baoon I Bacon I "and then goinBOver to the enemy. 

Bacon said " that It vexed him to the heart that while he was hunting 
wolves which were destroying innocent lambs, the governor should 8ce£ 
to put hiro lite com between two mill-stones." 

Bla death occured In 1678, and the place of his bnrlal was kept secret 
becauxe Berkeley had threatened to hang blB skeleton In chains npon a, 
public gibbet. 

4. After Governor Berkeley's removal, Sir Herbert Jeffreys and Sit 
Henry Chlcheley were the successive l]eutenan1r.governors of Virginia, 
and had the enUre control of aflilrs from IffTT to 1680, when Lord Cul- 
pepper asGumed the duties of his office. 

B. Iiord Culpenper was pronoanced by a WTiterofhlatime,"aneof the 
most cunning and covetous men in England." He was a man of pceitlve 
character and violent measures. In 1681 the planters in Virginia became 
dlasatlsfled with the extremely low prices paid for their tobacco; and. In 
order to create a soarciU' of BDpply, and enhance the value of the remala- 
lUE crop, an organized band went m>m plantation to plantation, hacking 

and destroying the grov' ' — •- ""• ' — ' " — ' — ■■ '- •"- - 

midat of this "strike," _. 

leading "plant-cuttets" to be bnng. 



._. ig from England 1„ 

Culpepper immediately ordered the 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLYMOUTH, PORTSMOUTH, AND DOVER. 

74. Great religious differences now existed in En- 
gland. King James, who thought himself at least as wise as 
Solomon, required all his subjects to believe and worship 
precisely as he did. A very large party in the nation dis- 
approved some observances of the Established Church, and 
were especially . shocked at the Sunday sports which were 
recommended and even enjoined by the king himself. 

75. Many hundreds of these Puritans,' finding that there 
was no toleration for their views in England, separated them- 
selves from the Church, and as many as were able sought an 
asylum in Holland. They were then called Separatists or 
Independents, while the great mass of the Puritans remained 
in the Church, though protesting against some of its prac- 
tices. 

76. The Separatists in Holland were still English at 
heart, and were grieved to have their children grow up 
ignorant of the language and customs of their native land. 
They resolved, therefore, to seek homes in the American 
wilderness, where, under English laws, they might have free- 
dom to worship God in the way which seemed to them right. 
From a thousand pilgrims in Holland, a hundred were se- 
lected to be founders of the new state; and, after several 
disasters and delays, they set sail in September, 1620, from 
Plymouth, in England. 

77. The Mayflowrcr. — Though a patent had been se- 
cured from the London Company, it proved useless because 
the person in whose name it was issued did not go with the 
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colonists; so that the little ship Mayflower set forth on her 
voyage without warrant or charter from King, Parliament, 
or Company. Unlike the Virginian adventurers (§62). the 
"Pilgrims"" were accompanied by their wives and children, 
and expected to live and die in America. 

78. Pounding of the Plymouth Colony. — Their aim 
was the Hudson River; but after a stormy and perilous pas- 
sage of two months, they came to anchor near Cape Cod.' 
Five weeks were spent in looking for a suitable place for a 



PllErlmi LBDding. 

new home. At last they came to a safe though shallow har- 
bor, to which Captain Smith had already given the name of 
Plymouth. This they chose, and in remembrance 
of kindness received at Plymouth, in England, 
they retained the name. Before going on shore, the forty- 
one heads of families solemnly combined themselves into a 
"civil body politic" to "enact such just and equal laws" 
as should be thought "convenient for the general good." 
It was the first embodiment, in fact, of the American idea 
that " governments derive their just powers from the con- 
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sent of the governed." John Carver was chosen by his as- 
sociates to be the first governor of Plymouth. 

79. The First Winter. — Then came a winter of bitter 
suffering, bravel^wrne. Wolves howled about the wretched 
cabins, and hunfer was kept away only by hunting and fish- 
ing, which were not always successful. Governor Carver 
and half the little company died; but of the survivors no 
man nor woman thought of returning with the Mayflower. 
Early in the spring a strange voice was heard in the village, 
crying "Welcome, Englishmen!" It was that of Samoset, 
an Indian from beyond the Kennebec, who had learned 
some words of English from fishermen who visited the coast 
(§82). A neighboring chief, Massasoit, soon came, and 
made a treaty of peace which lasted fifty years. 

80. The powerful Narragansctts were enemies of Mas- 
sasoit, and a rattlesnake skin, stuffed with arrows, was sent 
as a challenge to the colonists. But when Governor Brad- 
ford, Carver's successor, filled the skin with gunpowder and 
sent it back, Canonicus changed his mind and begged for 
peace. Before the coming of the Pilgrims, a pestilence had 
swept away many hundreds of the Indians near Plymouth, 
so that the tribes, reduced to weakness and poverty, gave no 
trouble to the colonists, 

81, For several winters food was scarce; but when, in 
1623, each settler began to work for his own family instead 
of putting his earnings into the common stock, plenty came, 
and the white men were soon able to sell corn to the Indians, 
Though only forty miles distant from the richer and stronger 
settlements about Boston, and possessing no charter of its 
own, Plymouth remained independent until 1692, when it 
became part of the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

82, Maine. — Sir Ferdinando Gorges, governor of Plym- 
outh in England, was a man of great wealth and influence, 
and a chief promoter of colonization in New England. In 
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partnership with John Mason, former governor in Newfound- 
land, he obtained a tract of land extending from the St. 
Lawrence to the ocean, and from the Merrimac to the Ken- 
nebec River;' and, in 1623, sent out companies of emigrants 
to find homes where now stand the flourishing cities of 
Portsmouth and Dover, in New Hampshire.* But though 
among the oldest towns in the United States, these places 
were little more than fishing stations for many years from 
their foundation; and, in 1642, the people between the Mer- 
rimac and Plscataqua annexed themselves by a free vote to 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

83. Conflicting Grants. — Many scattered settlements 
were formed along the coast of Maine, and so many con- 
flicting grants were made by the crown that no lawyer could 
reconcile them. The noble rivers and safe harbors had 
attracted attention, as promising wealth through commerce. 
Few attempts were made at farming, for titles were insecure, 
and the nearness of the French thrtalened frequent hostil- 
ities. Moreover, furs could be taken from the forest and 
fish from the sea without leave asked of any company. So 
it happened that the English setders were little more than 
scattered companies of adventurers. The "first court ever 
duly organized on the soil of Maine" was held at Saco, in 
1636, by WiHiam Gorges, nephew of the proprietor. The 
land between the St. Croix and the St. Lawrence had been 
given by James L to Sir William Alexander,' a Scottish 
poet, and it was called Nova Scotia, from his native land; 
but the French already occupied the same region, to the 
southern part of which they gave the name of Acadia,' and 
it did not become a British possession until a much later 
date. 

Point out on Map No. 3, Cape Cod. Plymouth. Portsmouth. Dover. 
The boundaries of Gorges and Mason's patent (382). Saco. Casco 
Bay. The Penobscot. The Kennebec. The original boundaries of 
Nova Scotia (P3). 
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lyal to VSe throne, Eiod alwayslii 
.-_.. „... '-Id Calvl 



ill offitln brougbt 

^r departniv fmrn 

jr forms ol wo: 

uis,— meo oi aoacera moniiiy yei siroi^ luiegniy,— ana no dvll powsr 
eoDld moke them yield aUtheoItbelrconvictlons. Tbey wlUlngTy suf- 
' — • ■'■jatli at the Make lor their mlnoiplea. DnrlnE the relnu of 
VI., Elizabeth, James I.,and CharleH I., t)ie PnBtans KndDaliy 

d In QDmbera and InQnonce. With Cromwell and the Common- 

wealUi, they came into complete control or the government. 
S. PUBTimB.— This name has been applied toauch of the PurltanaorBap- 



•UBTimB.— This name has been applied f 
taaaoould no longer end are the fnterfei 



In th^ gplritnal afblrs, and who for coniwlence' Hike left their homes In 
Ehigltuid to seek lands where they might worship Ood after their own 
manner. Their luandertnoi give ihem their dlBtlngulahlng name. They 
had been told that In Holland tliere was "freedom for all men." Theflrat 
buid of Pilgrims, nnder the direction of John Hoblnson and William 
IhewMer, reached Amsterdam In 1608. The neit yeai they removed tr 



L^rden, and many followed them from various ports of England. Ban* 
croft says of the Pllsrlma: "I'hey were Gngtlshmen, Protestanta, exiles 
for conscience, men diaolpllned by misfortune, cultivated by opportuni- 
ties of extensive observation, equal In rank as In rights, and bound by no 
code but that of religion or the public will." 

S. The flrat Undiog of the " Mayflower " Pilgrims was November 11th, 
on Cape Cod, near the site of the presenl Provlnceliiwa. Captain HUes 
Standlah, with sixteen men, went on shore and explored the dreary, 
naiTow sn^ of sand. Some distance Inland they hsa their first s^ht of 
Indiana. On December Ilth an exploring party ot seventeen men landed 
at Plymouth, bnt It was two wee&s later befbre the paaseDgeiH geDerally 
disembarked upon "Forefether's Bock." Indeed, most of the women 
and children remained on board the vessel until a mde shelter was pro- 
vided ror them on the land. 

4. This wafl December 2lBt according to onr present calendar. In the 
seventeenth century the difference between Old Stj/lf and Ifeta Style wsa 
ten days. In England, however, the old style method of reckoning dates 
was continued until 1752, when, by act of Parliament, tlie error was cor- 
rected. By addlngten days to the dates given in the text regarding the 
movements of the Pilgrims, we get the true dates, new style. 

5. This tract probably, took its name. Mains (or the maUi-land), to dla- 
tlugnlsh It from the many Islands along the coast. 

e. New Hampshire was so named by Mason In remembrance ot bis 
old home, Hampablre, In England. 

7. Bii William Alexander gained little, beside the snbject of a rather 
dnil poem, from his vast domain; his family afterward settled in New 
York, and his descendant and namesake, William Alexander, Lord SUt> 
ling, bore an honorable part In the war of American Independence. 

In^it 



Tia 



sailed with a company It . . 

, ^ the Baron de Pontrlncourt accompanied the 

expedition. They settled first upon the little Island of 8t.Croli,la PasHa- 
maqnoddy Bay, but a few weeks residence served to show the disadvan- 
tages ot the location. Cruising aloiw tiie coast of Maine, the* entered 
many of Its noble bays and rivers, and were dellKhted with the land ; but 
at all points they found the Indians hostile, and relnctantly retarned to 
St Croix, Thence, In a short time, they crossed the Bay of Pundy, and 
choee a place ot settlement, to which the name Port Hoyal was jjveo. 
The site was the same aa the present town ot AnuapollH, Nova Scotl*. 
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The openlDR lines of Longfellow's beitutllul poem, "Evangeline," 
descrlpuve oi the region at Acadia ; 












Ciiunt, lecludcd, arlll, (be litlln lillngs of Oriuid-Pr« 

L>i lu ttae fruilCul laUey. Vu( meulowi Blrelched lo ths eulwird, 

IMkH, ttaiu tiM SMHb vl tbs tumen bad nUad wUta IBboMn™ asL]t, 
Shut out tbftaibslaDtUd»i Int at ilated acHoni tb« floDd-iateB 
OpHMd, ud mlcomad Uw M« M wudo it irlll e'ariliiMii^BdawB, 
WaM and aoDth Uxra waia Bald* at flax, and onbaida aad cDrolleldi 
BpraadlBg abi asd imlkiisad tfar Iba plalD ; ud bwht to the aortbnud 
Blomld« roH, and the fimOi old, and alch w Ibe mountiUiu 

LodkH oa tbe happyTAlLs^^bntna^r from their SatfoD deeceDded." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, AND RHODE ISLAND. 

84. Salem Colony. — Eight years and more after the 
settlement at Plymouth, five vessels, bearing two hundred 
English emigrants, entered the harbor of Salem,' in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Their governor, John Endicolt,^ 
had preceded them, and had selected a place for 
Iheir settlement a year before. The new-comers were Pu- 
ritans, but not Separatists: they believed in the union of 
Church and State, and the authority of the civil govern- 
ment in matters of religion; but they availed themselves of 
their freedom to drop the usages of the Church of England, 
and there was little apparent difference between them and 
their neighbors at Plymouth, 

85- The Charter. — The next year seventeen ships 
brought a thousand more emigrants, with horses, cattle, and 
whatever was needed for prosperous farming. A royal char- 
ter' for all the new settlements on Massachusetts Bay gave 
them leave to make their own laws and choose their own 
rulers, so long as they did nothing contrary to the statutes 
of England. Among them were men of wealth, influence, 
and high education, who, distrusting their king, thought to 
build up better homes for their children in the New World. 
Their chosen leader yfssjohn Winthrvp, a man of noble char- 
acter, who continued to be either governor or deputy-gov- 
ernor of the whole colony for twenty years, until his death. 

86. Towns about Boston. — Reports of the peace and 
order to be enjoyed in Massachusetts, drew increasing crowds 
of colonists. Before 1640 many towns were planted: Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, Lynn, Charlestown, Watertown, and others. 

(55) 
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Shawmui, or Boston,* was chosen, for its "fountain of sweet 
waters " and its admirable harbor, to be the capital of the 
colony. Each separate settlement had its town meeting, in 
which every "freeman" voted for magistrates and delegates 
to the General Court. Every township was required to 
maintain a school for reading and writing; every town of a 
hundred householders must also have a Latin and Grammar 
School; and heads of families were subject to fines if they 
failed to have their children and apprentices taught. 

87. Harvard College. — A college,* the first in the 
United States, was established at Newtown, whose name was 

now altered to Cambridge, in memory of the En- 
glish university-town, where most of the educated 
men in the colony had spent their years of study. To en- 
dow the new college, all the people brought such things as 
they had. Those who could do no more, gave a peck of 
com yearly. Many gave pieces of silver plate, and one rich 
man gave a flock of sheep. The Reverend John Harvard 
bequeathed to it all his books and half his estate, and it has 
ever since borne his name. The first printing-press' within 
the present limits of the United States was set up in the 
president's house in 1639. Its first publications were the 
"Freeman's Oath" and a "New England Almanac." 

88. Settlements on Connecticut River. — Reports of 
the rich lands in the Connecticut Valley soon reached the 
settlers on the coast. As early as 1633 a company from 
Plymouth built a fort at Windsor, on that river, and com- 
menced a fur trade with the Indians. Two years later, 
parties of emigrants from Massachusetts Bay laid the foun- 
dations of Hartford, Weihersfield, and Springfield. In June , 
of 1636, a hundred persons, led by Rev. Thomas Hooker,' 
whose sick wife was carried on a litter beside him, marched 
through the woods, driving their catde and flocks to these 
far western settlements. 
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89. Settlements on Long Island Sound. — Two En- 
glish noblemen. Lord Say and Lord Brook, who had them- 
selves thought of settHng in America, sent the younger 
Winthrop, son of the Massachusetts governor, to estabhsh a 
fort and garrison at the mouth of the Connecticut. (A, D. 
1635.) It was called Saybrook. Guilford, Milford, Stratford, 
and other towns with English names were soon scattered 
along the Sound. New Hiwen'* was founded in 1638 by a 
company of Puritans from England. John Davenport,' their 
pastor, preached to them under a spreading oak. The Bible 
was their only law-book, and members of the church dieir 
only freemen. 

go. Religious Intolerance. — Having crossed the ocean 
at great cost and sacrifice for the sake of enjoying a perfect 
and fteaceful society, the rulers of Massachusetts Bay had no 
tolerance for opinions different from their own — less, indeed, 
than had the Pilgrims of Plymouth, who had suffered yet 
more for conscience' sake, and knew the hearts of strangers 
and exiles from their own experience in Holland (§§75, 76). 

91. The magistrates of Massachusetts Bay held themselves 
responsible, not only for the orderly conduct, but for the 
right belief and character of every soul in the colony. 
They believed that they had gone just far enough in their 
withdrawal from the English Church, Those who lagged 
behind them were regarded with suspicion; but their heav- 
iest penalties were reserved for those who went beyond them 
in the direction of "soul-liberty." 

92. Roger Williams,"* the eloquent and faithful young 
minister of Salem, taught that every man is answerable for 
his belief to God alone, and that governments have no right 
to interfere in matters of religion. He insisted, moreover, 
on the payment of the Indians for their lands, while the 
rulers claimed that their charter from King Charles was a 
sufficient title. For these and other differences of opinion, 
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Williams was exiled from the colony, and, having wandered 
fourteen weeks in cold and hunger through the wintry forests, 

he reached the lands of the Narragansetts {§80). 

Their chief, Canonicus, received him with affec- 
tion, and gave him a tract of land; here, with five compan- 
ions, he began the settlement of Providence ^^ and "desired 
it might be a shelter for persons distressed for conscience." 

93. Rhode Island. — Many such persons lived in those 
days, and of them Mrs. Anne Hutchinson," a woman of 
great gifts and independent spirit, an exile, like WiUiams, 
from Massachusetts Bay; William Coddington, a former 
magistrate of that colony, but a steady opponent of persecu- 
tion ; John Clarke, William Aspinwall, and many others re- 
paired to the Narragansett country. They bought the 
beautiful island of Rhode Island for "forty fathoms of 
white beads," and there, in 1638, Newport was founded. 

94. The Pequod War. — Roger Williams had. an early 
opportunity to do good to those who had wronged him. 
The settlers in Connecticut had for neighbors the Pequods, 
the most powerful and hostile of New England savages, who, 
enraged by the intrusion of the white men, tried to engage 
the Narragansetts and Mohegans in a league for their de- 
struction. The governor and council of Massachusetts 
wrote to Williams, who lost not a moment, but, crossing 
Narragansett Bay during a tempest, in an open boat, met the 
Pequod chiefs in the wigwam of Canonicus, and, after three 
days and nights of violent discussion, persuaded the latter 
not to grant their request. 

95. The Pequods had to fight the English without aid; 
and in May, 1637, the destruction of their fort at Stoning- 
ton by only sixty men from Hartford, led to the extermina- 
tion of their tribe. The few who surrendered themselves 
were made slaves, and for forty years no serious war 
troubled the New England settlements. 
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96. The State of Connecticut. — In 1639, Hartford, 

Windsor, and Wethersfield joined themselves in one state 
under the first written constitution which was ever framed in 
America. In 1641 Massachusetts also adopted a "body of 
liberties," — a code of well-tried laws, securing to every per- 
son, whether resident or stranger, prompt and equal justice 
in the courts. The education of all children, the training of 
young men in military exercises, and the security of town 
meetings were among the chief cares of the law-makers, 

97. In 1643 a league of the four governments, — Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New Haven, and Plymouth — was 
formed under the name of the United Colonies of New 
England. Providence and the neighboring settlement on 
Rhode Island were not admitted, because they refused to be 
subject to Plymouth. But the League lasted forty years, and 
was of great importance as a precedent for a more extensive 
Union. 

g8. The Charter of Rhode Island. — In 1644, Roger 
Williams, visiting England, obtained from Parliament a 
"firee and absolute charter of civil government for the plan- 
tations on Narragansett Bay," with full power to rule them- 
selves "by such laws as they should find most suitable to 
their estate and condition." The system chosen was a pure 
democracy; farmers and shepherds met on the sea-shore or 
under some spreading tree, and discussed plans for the %<ia- 
eral good; and though all shades of opinion were represented 
in the colony, and debate was often violent, the result was 
one of the most wise, liberal, and merciful governments that 
the world has seen. No person was ever disquieted or called 
in question for his religion; the best men were elected to 
office; and the seal of the new state expressed the principle 
of its constitution, — "Love wiU conquer all things." 

99, Society of Friends. — In 1656 the first "Friends," 
01 "Quakers,'"^ arrived at Boston, a people who, notwith- 
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Standing their pure, peaceful, and upright characters, were 
destined to be the occasion of great disturbances. They 
thought it their duty to protest against a paid ministry, civil 
oaths, military service, and several other estabUshed customs 
of society. Their consciences were, if possible, more exact- 
ing than those of the Puritan rulers, and on these points 
they were directly opposed to them. When they refused to 
leave the colony peaceably, they were publicly whipped and 
sent away; some were imprisoned; four, who persisted in 
returning after exile, were hanged on Boston Common. 
Two children, whose parents had been banished, were fined 
for non-attendance at meeting; being too poor to pay the 
fine, they were ordered to be sold as slaves in the Barba- 
does. We are glad to find that no ship-master could be 
induced to execute the commission, so that the order was 
never enforced. A large number in every community dis- 
approved, and sometimes protested against acts of intoler- 
ance, so that the sin of persecution can not be charged upon 
the mass of the people. 

loo. John Eliot. — The people of New England were, 
as a rule, both just and merciful toward the Indians. Never 
a bushel of corn was taken from them without payment; 
and offenses against them were punished by the courts, if 
possible with greater severity than if the victims had been 
whites. Many good ministers were at great pains to teach 
them the truths of religion: among these the most celebrated 
was the Reverend John Eliot," the "Aposde of the In- 
dians." 

loi. Praying Indians. — He translated the whole Bible, 

as well as other books, into their native language. As the 
number of his disciples increased, he gathered them into the 
villages of Nonantum, Nacick, and Neponset, where he taught 
them to support themselves by useful labor, and to live under 
civilized laws which he wrote for them out of the Bible. 

Google 



KING PHILIP'S WAR. 6l 

These "praying Indians" numbered at one time four thou- 
sand souls. They were never fully trusted, however, by the 
whites, while they were regarded with suspicion and hatred 
by their own people. 

103. King Philip's War. — Metacom, commonly called 
Philip, chief of the Pokanokets, did not share his father, 
Massassoit's, friendship for the whites. He saw them en- 
croaching more and more upon the lands of his people, and 
in 1674, fourteen years after his accession, the smothered 
flames of his revenge burst forth. Most of the savage 
tribes joined him in a grand effort to destroy the English. 
Terror spread along all the borders of the white settlements 
from Connecticut to Maine. Farm-houses were surprised, 
women and litde children murdered, and of all the men in 
the colonies one in twenty fell in battle. The Christian 
Indians were faithful to their teachers, and warned them re- 
peatedly of the coming danger. But in spite of their in- 
valuable services, it is sad to relate that they were treated 
with suspicion and contempt, and even murdered by white 
women who were filled with rage at the sight of a dark 
face. Eliot and his friend Daniel Gookin, for thirty years 
Indian superintendent in the Massachusetts colony, pleaded 
for reason and justice against the popular fury. 

103. On the part of the heathen Indians, it was a war of 
desperation without hope. Canonchet, chief of the Narra- 
gansetts, an ally of Philip, was taken and put to death. 
Philip was driven from his lands; his wife and son were 
captives. "My heart breaks; now I am ready to die," 
cried the chief, when he heard of their fate. His own 
people plotted against him, and he fell by a traitcw's bullet. 
His only son was sold as a slave in the Bermudas. Peace 
was not restored until 1678, when two thousand Indians had 
been destroyed,* and the scattered remnants of the tribes 
were unable longer to resist the whites. 
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Point, on Map No. 3, to the several towns near Massachusetts Bay.' 
The site of Harvard Collie. Eight towns in Connecticut. 



"History of New England;" Neal's "History of 



NOTES. 

1. Balam Is a Hebrew word meBnlugpecKi^ftit The Indian name for tba 
same locality was Naumkeae. Roger Coaaat and three compiuilong, 
" rellKlouB, sober, Bod wellaffeoled perHoaB," left the Plymnnth colony In 
1B26, and, Htopping tbr awhile on Naotasket beach, flnally RetUed at 
Noumkeag in VSH. Conant was disponed to dispute the authority of En- 
dlcott upon hla arrival, but a peaceful adjustiueut of the controversy waa 
eSbcted I hence the name, Salem, was chosen. 

3. "Qovemor Endlcott," says Bancrott, "was a man of dauntlen 
"Qurase, and that cheerfulDess whieh accompanies courage ; benevolent. 



Ihou^i austere; firm, tliough choleric; of a rugged 

stem principles of n on -conformity hail not aervedto mellow." For forty 

years ne played a prominent part In the colonial history ol New England. 



3. This roTBl ohartep created a corporation styled " The O01 

■ mpany orthe Massachusetts Bay in New Englai 

int the Hassachusetta colony regulated Its atDil 



Company or the Massachusetts Bay in New England," and by this Inatru' 



iry. The granUng of thfe charier was regartled by the Puritans 

throughout Ei^land as n providential call Ui them to escape the rehglouB 
fettersby which tliey were bound, and toseek new homes In that ll«e land 
of the west, where they could worship Uod without restraint. Massachu- 
oetta began to tie t^ked Ht>out in every Puritan household, and plans were 
quietly laid by the heads of families to Join the tlilcof einlgrallon at an 
early day. 'lliese resolute men saw that their long struggle fhr ^eedom In 
England had been a failure, and now their grievances were greater than 
T under the tyrannies of Arcbblsbop Laud. Even closer canlbrTnlty 



the Established Church was required: Pudtan clergymen were ejected 

im thplr Uvtnes. and persecution met them at every turn. These uihigs 

the rapid accessions to the Salem colony, and to tne 



otliers that soon spmnu up around the shores of Massachusetts £.„. 
Within ten yean* from the arrival of WInthrop'H expedition, U U thought 
no less than !U,0O0 Englishmen came to America. 

4. Boston.— The earl )ext settlement wis made In the ^lof 1830hy som« 
of John Wtuthrop'B party, who had first located at Mlshawnm (now 
Charlesiowu). WillUm Blackstone had lived In the vicinity of Shawraut 
Blnoe 1823, and two other Englishmen had for some time occupied a couple 
of Islands In the harbor; but these were the only white men In the region 
belhre Wintbrnp came. The settlemenli wns called " Boston." In compU- 

,. .,.. n.„ ..,,_ r._..... ...,._ ..gij [jggjj ^iijg^j, [^ Boston, Llncoin- 

lany of the leading colonists had 

6. Harvard College.— In 1636 the general court of the colony of Maa- 
sachusettd Bay voted '* the sum of fbur handre<l pounds to li>rm a school 
or college." One half the amount was not to be paid until the building 
was completed. The management of the luHtltuIlon was Intrusted to a 
Board of Overseers. The Jesuit IW^hen at Quebec began a stntoture fbr a 
scralnary and college In lUT?, one year bel^re Uie foundations of I^rvard 

6. This was not the first printinB 
Catholic priests set up a press in i 
In operation at Limi, Peru, in 1586. 

7. TboTDM Hooker, " the light of the Western 
Leloestershlre, England, In 1580. He was a cousin 1 
Richar.1 Hooker. His sermons being oftbn si vb fj 
was compelled to stop preikchlng lu Englai 
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.. ... 6 be emigrated to Nev E^glaad with his 

, , n and Stone. He and Rev. Mr. Stone were dSBOCt- 

ated In Ihetr work for aever&l years, both at Newtown (now (.'am bridge) 
tiDd HartRjnl. Hooker died Bt Hartfonl In lUT, We cite a few Linen fnun 
Bancroft touching tlie pilgrimage of Hooker and hiB one hundred com- 
panions to thelrncw humeH: "Thivenilngon foot the pathlesH foreflt, they 
flroVB before them nDmeroun herds of cattle : advancing hardly ten miles 
a day through tangled woods, acposa the valleys, swampa, and numerous 
streams, aniT over the Intervening hlshlaDds; subslBtlng on the milk of 
the kloe, which browsed on the treah leavei and early shoots ; having no 
— '•■- "■- ■- 'V pathless wild but the ootii pass, and no pillow fbr their 



guide thi„ . ... 

nightly rest^ but heaps of stones. How did the hills echo wllh tht 
wontedlowliigof herds! .... Never acain was there such a pllg 
age fh)m the seaside to 'the delightful banks' of the Connecticut." 
8. New Haven.— The Indian village at this point was Qulnnlp 
The colonists paid the natives for a large tract, " twelve coals of Kn 
cloth, twelve alcliemy spoons, twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two d 
knives, twelve porringers, and four cases of French kulve« and sclss 

©.JTohn Dttv^port I^A5Se,jt. IffTO) nreached at NewJTaven (Or t! 



S?! 



.cs, and (hen removed to Bostou. ___ 

In London, and because of Die success of his labois In behali 



» be met with the opposltl 
" '-^r tour J 



„ .o Holland. After four years residence there he came to 

America. He exerted a strong Influence In the civil as well as the re- 
IJglouH aflbirs of his community. Davenport was an Intense cujitro- 
vereiallst, iMit liis Integrity and ability are conceded by all who were 
fiUnUlarwith his life. 

10. B(«er W^itliams was bom In Wales. In ISOB, passed with honor 
through Uzfin^l Lliilversity, England, was for a time minister in the Es- 
lobllshed Chnrch, b«t soon Joined the ranks of the Puritans. He was a 
fine linguist, being verseil In Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, besides several 
modem languages. This bent of his mind led dim, soon after his arrival la 
Hour KnniBiiri. fo study the dialects of the nelghborlug Indian tribes. He 
— • "le speech of the Narraeanselts, whose language was 
.be Massachusetts Indians and by most of the tribes 



1 by ra< 
jarly ll 



Diith. Williams reiKhed Boston early^ln ^631, and^ln a 

-,. - ,- tojol 

unless It would publicly repent o( having tield vi. . 
wIUi the Church of England. Tills detlant stand provotied at once tht 
Ire of the council, and the magistrates made It so uncomfortable for hlir 
that he concluded to remove to the Plymouth Colony, where he ha^ 
leason to believe the right of Indlvldutil opinion was upheld. Wllllami 

remained In Plymouth only two years, however, and — — ■—'" * 

Balein. In 1B35 tie wan banished from the colony by sen 
eral Court fOr teaching: 
1st. iliat the title of the MassacliDsetts Company, Tmta the king, 



!d.^^ 



valid, but that the Indians were the tiue ownerL. 

?hat it wss" not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, [or] to pray, 
OB uvtoa actions of God's worship." 

3d. That It was wrong to listen to any of the ministers of the Parish 
Assemblies In Ei^land. 

4th. That the civil power had no authority over the opinions of men. 

A warrant was Issued to seize Wr. Williams and convey him to England 
for trl^,but when the officer reached Salem tlie ontndlng pastor had fled. 
He went directly among his old friends, the Indians, and was received 
wltli kindness by the chiefs. Although Canoolcus freely oflfered him the 
tract of land ou which the colony of Providence was planted, Williams 
Insisted upon paying a tair price for It. He was president of the colony 
fiom 1^ to 1657, and IVont Its foundation hod been the inspiring geulns 
of Its good fortunes. He was independent In spirit, wise In cunnsel, bold 

lu action, fot^lvlng in d'- — ••'— "--'"—■-'-■ ...-^.-i., . — .. * 

his day Judges Roger W 
life and conduct loliave 
lived,— a most pious an 

His death occurred al 
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11. Frovldsnca was so called by Roger Williams In cec^Dltion of the 
soatatDlng Proviilaux that had preserved him amidst so many dangera 
and trials, and gnlded hira at lasi lo this selected apot. The Incorporated 
name of the colony, acuonlliiK to tlio royal charter, was "Providence 
Plaulatlona In Narragansett Bay In New England." 

la. Anne Hutohinsoif removed from Rhode Island, In 1S<2 to New 
Netherlands, and the next year, .with all her family but one child, was 
murdered by the IndlanB. Bhe was a second-cousin of the poet Dryden. 

13. The Quahers, or Religious Bociety of X'riends, had their erlgln la 
the preaching ot Ueorae Foi, of LeicosterBhire, England, who was bora 
In 1^ and died In 1S»1. They were called " Quakers " becAuse Fux ad- 
monished them to tremble at the word of God. Like the Puritans, tliey 
were the outgrowth of the Iniicpendent religious movements of the sev- 
enteenth century. But In their departure (turn the prescribed worship 
of the stale they were not, like the Purita.ns, Intolerant towards those 
Who did not exactly agree with them. Fox, the founder of the sect, twlcs 
visited America, and preached among his foUowera in this country two 
years with marked success. The drst Qualters who came to Boston were 
two ladles, Mary Ftsher and Ann Austin. Their baggage was broken 
open and examined, their religlouB hooks Inimed, their persons searched 
Ibr signs of wllehoraft, and both were thrown Inio prison, although " no 
token could be (band on them hut of Innocence." For nve weeks they 
were kept elint ap In Jail, and then banished from the colony. A law 
was enacted piotubltlug the admission of Quakers, and a heavy fine Im- 
posed npon any who inanld keep In his nouse one ot " this accursed 
sect." A Quaker who should return afler banishment was to be "Im- 
Inlsoned. whipped, and otherwise pDnished:" should be return BSaln, he 
was to " lose one ear: for the next oAbnse, his other ear : aRer the third, 
to have his tongue bored with a red-hot Iron." Notwltbstandlr^ theee 
barbarous laws, the Quakers eontlnued to eoroe In considerable namhers, 
although some were executed. They were not afraid of persecutions. At 
length, under the leadership of William Penn, they established one of 
the most success^l of Amencan colonies. 

14. Many anecdotes are related of John Eliot connected with his mis- 
sionary work amonz Itae Indiana. He learned the Indian language from 
a servant In his family. When he first atlempled to address the savages, 
and to teach them concerning Qod and the Bible, ho was asked by one, 
"How can God understand prayers Ih the Indian languagef " and hy 
another " How came the world so full of people If they were all once 
drowned In the flood?" He received a salary of but K50 a year, and 

nearly ali of this he ga'-- — ■-J'--- — • >•- "•- — ■ '- ■ ■'' 

Ing the extent of his ge 

money would tie It up In his handkerchief wltl 

to prevent Mr. BUot from giving It away before — „ "- 

occasion, Just after receiving his pay, he called upon a sick family to 
share with them his funds, and he^n to untie the knots successively. 
But belUre getting to the inouey he grew Impatient at the delay, and 
handed over the handkerchief to the mother just as It was, saying, 
"Here, my dear, take It: I believe the Lord designs It all for you." 

15. "King Fhllip's War had lasted for more than a year. Thirteen 
towns had been destroyed, six hundred buildings burned, countless nuro- 
bere of Block at all kinds were lost, six hundred men killed In fights or 
murdered, and great numbers disabled by wounds. There was hardly a 
bmlly without Its scar of sorrow. But the power of the Indians In all 
southern New England was destroyed forever. Some escaped by flight 
Into the western wilds where the white man had not penetrated ; But 
many small tribes were obliterated ; whole families had perished ; many 
who were captured were sent lo the West Indies, and dragged out the re- 
mainder of their miserable Uvea as slsives."— ^nroiU. 



„._ieroslty, the parish treasurer when paying him 

'ould tie It up In his handkerchief with a dozen liaid-lnotB, 
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CHAPTER Viri. 

NEW NETHERLANDS. — THE MIDDLE STATES. 



104. The Dutch Republic,' lately freed from Spain, 
was during the seventeenth century the foremost maritime 
nation on the globe. Its trading stations were scattered 
along the islands and coasts of Asia, and its ships pene- 
trated the remotest seas. In A. D. 1609, the Dutch East 
India Company' commissioned Henry Hudson,' an English 
captain, to seek for it a nearer passage to Asia than was yet 
known. Having visited many points on the American coast 
between Penobscot and Chesapeake bays, Hudson entered 
what is now the harbor of New York, and found himself 
at the mouth of a great river flowing between wooded 
heights to the sea. This he ascended beyond Albany, hop- 
ing to find an entrance to the Pacific Ocean. 

U.8.H.-6. (65) 
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105. Five years later Adrian Block built on Manhattan 
Island a small ship called the Unrest, with which he cruised 
through Long Island Sound, discovered the Housatonic and 
Connecricut rivers, gave his name to the island which 
guards the eastern entrance of the Sound, and followed the 
coast as far as Nahant. By reason of all these discoveries, 
the land between Delaware Bay and Cape Cod was called 
New Netherlands, while the noble river which Hudson ex- 
plored has ever since borne his name. 

106. A little trading-post, called New Amsterdam, 

was soon established on Manhattan, where now 
stands the greatest city of the western continent. 
Another arose, in 1614, upon the present site of Albany, and 
thither came Mohawks and other Indians to exchange the 
skins of otter, beaver, and mink for knives, beads, looking- 
glasses, and, later, the coveted fire-arms. In 1621 a Dutch 
West India Company' was formed, and emigration to New 
Netherlands was encouraged for purposes of trade. 

107. Like their mother country, the Dutch settlements in 
America were thrown freely open to persons of all nations 
and religions; and before long, eighteen languages were 
spoken in New Amsterdam. The Company especially de- 
sired to secure "farmers and laborers, foreigners and exiles, 
men inured to toil and penury." A free passage from 
Europe was granted to skilled mechanics. Large tracts of 
land with many privileges were offered to rich men who 
would bring out whole colonies at their own expense. Such 
persons were called patroons,^ and in time some of them had 
thousands of tenants on their estates. 

108. Forts and trading-houses were erected on the 
Delaware and Connecticut rivers, where Camden and Hart- 

ford now stand. But the English refused to rec- 
ognize any Dutch title in America; though some 
civilities were exchanged between the rulers of Plymouth 

n,3t,7=^- In Google 
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and New Amsterdam, the latter were advised to obtain a 
title to their lands from King Charles I.; and not only the 
valley of the Connecticut, but a large pa« of Long Island 
was ultimately settled by pilgrims from Massachusetts. 

log. Swedes in America. — King Gustavus Adolphus, 
the greatest and best of Swedisli kings, resolved to open for 
his people a refuge in America from the wars and oppres- 
sions of the Old World. His untimely death on the battle- 
field of Lutzen' delayed the execution of his purpose; but 
the plan was taken up by his chancellor, Oxenstiern, "one 
of the great men of all time." In the spring of 1638, two 
vessels bearing a company of Swedes and Finns entered 
Delaware Bay. 

no. All the lands bordering upon the bay and river, 
from Cape Henlopen to the falls near Trenton, were bought 
from the Indians, and named New Sweden,'' A fort was 
built within the present limits of Delaware, which received 
the name of the little queen Christiana. The fame of the 
mild climate and fertile soil drew fresh arrivals of hardy 
and industrious people from the frozen shores of the Baltic. 
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In 1C43 Governor Printz' removed his residence to Tinicum 
Island, near the confluence of the Schuylkill; and neat 
cottages and gardens were 
soon seen within what are 
now the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. 

III. Indian Troubles. 
— The people of New Am- 
sterdam and its neighbor- 
hood had much to fear from 
the Indians, to whom they 
first sold gin, muskets, and 
gunpowder, and then treated 
them so unjustly that they 
might be sure the weapons 
would be turned against 
themselves. Governor Kieft, 

Peter Stuyvei»nt. , ,.,.., ^ , , . , 

the third of the Dutch chief 
magistrates, punished the poor savages with wanton cruelty 
for oifenses which his own crimes had provoked. He was 
recalled in 1647, and Peter Stuyvesant,* a better man and 
a brave soldier, was sent in his place. 

112. Governor Stuyvesant visited Hartford and made 
a treaty with the English settlers, which fixed the eastern 
limit of New Netherlands on the mainland, not far from the 
present boundary of New York and Connecticut. Half of 

Long Island was ceded to the English. He 
made peace with the Indians, and to protect the 
beaver-trade on the Delaware he built a fort on the present 
site of Newcastle, near the mouth of the BrandywJne. 

113. End of New Sweden. — The Swedes resented 
this intrusion, and in 1654, their governor, Rising, over- 
powered the garrison and seized the fort. But Sweden was 
not strong enough to protect her colony. Stuyvesant soon 
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speared with six hundred men, and, sailing up the Dela- 
ware, received the surrender of all the forts without the de- 
struction of a life. The people submitted to Dutch rule, 
and remained peaceably on their farms. New Sweden had 
existed seventeen years. 

114. Discontent in the Dutch Colony. — ^Though 
consciences were free in New Netherlands, the people had 
no share in the government. Citizenship meant "not much 
more than a license to trade." Taxes were often oppressive. 
The Director was haughty and obstinate, replying to all re- 
monstrances, that he derived his "authority from God and 
the West India Company, not from the pleasure of a few 
ignorant subjects." The English, who were now numerous 
in the colony, envied the greater freedom of their brethren 
in Massachusetts; and there were few of any race who 
would not rather be subjects of England than servants of a 
trading company. 

115. English Conquest of New Netherlands. — 
During a war between England and Holland, an English 
fleet entered the harbor of New Amsterdam, and demanded 
a surrender. Stuyvesant had no power to resist; the citizens 
had no disposition to aid him. New Amsterdam became 
New York, and Fort Orange, on the upper Hudson, was 
named Albany, from the English king's brother, 

the Duke of York and Albany, to whom the 

whole region between the Coimecticut and the Delaware 

had been given. 

116. New Jersey. — The Duke in his turn bestowed the 
land between the lower Hudson and the Delaware upon 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. It received its 
present name from the island in the English Channel, of 
which Carteret had been governor. Eastern New Jersey, 
which fell to Carteret's share, was already settled in part by 
English Puritans. To attract immigrants, perfect freedom 
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of conscience was guaranteed; and the fertile river banks, so 
easy of access, were soon occupied by industrious and 
worthy people. 

117. Reconquest by the Dutch. — ^The hope of En- 
glish liberty was not immediately fulfilled to the people of 
New York, The Duke of York was a tyrant, and the groom 
of his bed-chamber, Richard Nicolls, whom he appointed to 
govern the colony, levied taxes at bis own will. The people 
of Long Island complained that they were "deprived of the 

privileges of Englishmen." No one was sorry 
when a Dutch fleet reappeared in New York 
Harbor, and the city was quiedy surrendered after nine 
years' occupation by the English. The second Dutch rule 
lasted, however, only fifteen months; for by the treaty of 
peace between Holland and England, the NeW Netherlands 
were permanently ceded to the latter. 

118. England now ruled all the Atlantic coast be- 
tween New France and New Spain; i. e., between Acadia 
and Florida. Berkeley and Carteret resumed their posses- 
sion of New Jersey, The former, now a very old man, 
soon sold his half of the territory for $5,000 to an English 
Quaker, and in 1674 John Fenwick sailed with a lai^e com- 
pany of "Friends" to the eastern bank of the Delaware, 
A liberal government was established at Burlington, confid- 
ing all power to the people and securing equal rights to 
every man. East New Jersey was subsequently purchased 
from the heirs of Carteret by a company of English 
" Friends," of whom William Penn* was one. 

119. Pennsylvania. — In 1681 William Penn obtained 
from King Charles H. a tract of land west of Delaware 
River, instead of a large sum of money which the king owed 
Admiral Penn, his father. The owner of Pennsylvania was 
invested with sovereign rights; but the "Quaker King" 
desired only to make a "free colony for the good and op- 
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pressed of all nations." He had suffered in his own person 
imprisonment and persecution for conscience' sake; and he 
wished, as he said, to make the "holy experiment" whether 
perfect justice and good will toward high and low, rich and 
poor, heathen and Christian, were not a safe and sufficient 
foundation for a state. 

120. Purchasing land of the Swedes, who had already ' 
bought it of the Indians {§110), he laid out 
Philadelphia, the "city of brotherly love." In 
August of that year it contained only three or four cottages; 
two years later it numbered 
six hundred houses, and 
had a school and a printing- 
press. The Lenni Lenape 
of the surrounding region 
had been so humbled by 
the Iroquois (§24) that they 
were incapable of making 
war : their hearts were 
touched, moreover, by the 
kind and just words of 
Penn; and the treaty which 
they made with him under 
the great elm-tree at Shack- 
amaxon, was ' ' the only In- 
dian treaty never sworn to wuii»m Penn. 
and never broken." 

131. "English freedom" was bestowed upon the 
Swedes, Finns, and Dutch, who were already numerous in 
the region. News of the very liberal constitution granted 
by Penn, drew immigrants not only from Great Britain but 
from central Europe. "Friends" from Kirchheim, near 
Worms, settled on lands then six miles from Philadelphia, 
now forming Gertnantown. All forms of belief were free in 
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Pennsylvania; superstirions were met by that calm good 
sense which is their only antidote. Only one trial for witch- 
craft ever took place ; the prisoner, a Swede, was acquitted 
of the charge, though censured for disorderly conduct. (See 
8 HI.) 

122. Delaware. — The Duke of York, an old friend and 
comrade of Penn's father, conferred upon the son the 

"three lower counties" on Delaware Bay. They 
were included for nine years in Pennsylvania; but 

in 1691 a separate governor and assembly were chosen for 

the "Commonwealth of Delaware." 

123. Duke of York becomes "King. — In 1685, the 
Duke of York became King James II. of England. Penn 
used all his influence with his royal friend to secure justice 
for the oppressed, and had the joy of liberatitig twelve hun- 
dred "Friends" from the noisome English dungeons, where 
some of them had suffered many years for no other crime 
than obedience to their consciences. 

124. Ingratitude towards Penn. — Though the colonies 
established by Penn flourished, their proprietor became poor. 
He had spent all his fortune in the prosecution of his great 
"experiment." Many settlers refused to pay the moderate 
rent which he asked, as some little return for all his ex- 
pense; and the liberator of so many prisoners actually went 
to jail in his old age for debt. 

Trace on Map No. 3 ihe course of Hudson ; of Block. Point oul Iwo 
Dutch settlements on the Hudson. Two on the Delaware and Con- 
necticut (?io8). Long Island. Two .Swedish settlements on the Dela- 
ware. The three principal rivers of New Netherlands. Penn's chief 
city. The capital of West Jersey. The boundaries of Delaware. 

Read Brodhead's "History of New Vorki" Chapters xxii-xxiv of 
Bancroft's "History of the United Slates;" Mrs. Lamb's " History of 
the City of New York;" "Lives" of William Pena by Clarkson, 
Weems, and Ellis, 
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. Tlis Dutch BepabUc, or Called NetherlandB In the aevenleeliUi 
itiir;, embraced tfie present klngdam of Hollaan, and a part of Bel- 
m. Tbe remainder or Belgium cunsllCuted Ibe Bpaolsli Netberlands. 
DDtch Boat India Compuii was cbartcred In 16DZ, wltb " the 
ligbt to comnxerce t>eyond the Cape of Good Hope on the one 
beyOnd tbe Stialls of Magellan on the other," It liud almost 



2. Tbe DDtch Boat India Compuii was cbartcred m 16DZ, wltb " the 

eaoluslve right to commerce beyondtlie " •----■ ■■ 

Bide. Hnd beyOnd tbe Stialls of Hagellai 

millmlt«d powers In respect of "conqiicoL, i^.umioniiuu, uuu gutciu- 

ment," and soon liecame tbe greatest trading corporation In the world. 

a. TTnilnnTi'it flret two voyages to Uie American coast (160T and IBOB) 
□spices of a company uf London merchants, and fbr the 






. of finding tbe loug-Bonght north-west passago t. 

_ ftrther north, along the eaBteni shores of Greenland, than any 
itor before hlin, and, when liis progress was stopper) by Ice, sailed 
across tbe polar seas to Hpitzbergcn. and vainly tried to reach China 
tbrongh tbe frozeb chabnel between that aictlc island and Nova Zembla. 
He was not dlsconraged by these repeated fUlurGS, but his countrymen 
refnsed tbe means to cany on other eipeditlOnB; so he oQfered losail lor tbe 
Dutch Company, and bis services were accepted. His vessel, tbe "Half 
Moon," was a yacht of only eighty tons burthen, and wltb this small cralt 
heflrstessayed the "Dortb-east passage" around Nova Zambia. Finding 
It blocked wltb Ice, as he bad the year before, be turned his pmw west- 
ward, and, uner a stormy voyage of nearly three months, sighted the 
foggy banks of Newfoundland. Cruising south, be lauded first on the 
Maine coast, then on Cape Cod (which he called New Holland), and, be- 
fore entering New York harbor, explored Delaware Bay. On the 4th of 
September (TaoB) a boat's crew from the "Half Moon "landed on Coiigu 



entering New York harbor, explored Delaware Bai 

_.,temberliaoB) a boat's crew ftom the "Half 

(Coney Iitland. These were the first Europeai 
the shores of ^ew York Bay. lu 1610 Hudsoi 



„ bay which 

ne. His Khip.lhe" Discovery," was caught lu the fleids of lee. 
and mutiny broke out nmoug his flallors, and they cast Hud- 
. Hin. with Htvpii oihprs. luto ft Bmall shallop, and set them 
id &,te was uever known, but tbe 
u cold or starvation. 
4. The Dutch ■West India Company was almost asgreata monopoly 
as the East India Company. Its patent prohibited any cltiien of the 
United Nellierlands, for the period of twenty-two years, from Eaillug to 
the coasts of Airtca or America eicepl in the company's service. It ex- 
ercliied all governmental powers over the colonies it established. Besides 
an immense fieet of merchant vessels, this great company bad under Its 
control thirty-two war vessels and elghl«en arme<l yachls. One clause lu 
Its charter was that " ihey must advance the peopling of those fruitful 
and unsettled parts," and tliis Important feature '■""' "— "■"• "" — 



tlou of tbe company. Early in 1SZ3 their first colonists were brought to 
the shores of Hudson Blver, called MauriUuE River by tbe Dutch. 



ck "so far Inlo tbe country Bi ^ . ^__ 

It." They appointed officers and maglslralea to govern the colony, and 
eir sway over the people was absolnfe. No man or woniau could quit 
e palroon's service until tbe time of contract had expired, whellier 
_.„.! — 11 •. „„j IK., ""ly privilege which these tenants enjoyed 

6. Dutzen Is a small town Iti Prussian 
OustavUH Adolphus lost bis life, occurred m iiuveuiuvi, iw 
Ish king, with SDfiOO meu, was opposed by the great Auatitan general, 
Wallenslelu, with au army of iOfiUS. The tide of battle wavered ^aouie 
time, when Uustavns Adoipbus i-ude teaiiessly to the fruut to Inaplrtt hia 
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by hl8 flying horse. _. .... 

.. . ._.j. ._ Tjj hlaown ranke. 

a was Peter Minult, a Dulchmao 
the New Netherlands settlemenl. 
uuvBruur i-riiib^ w*ifl a, jiia.ji ui iiiiiiji^nse alze, weighing over four hun- 
dred pounds, a. generous liver, and of violent temper. His house. Prinu 
Hall, was an elegant mansion tor the ttmea. From his fort on Ttnlcuni 
IslHud he stopped every passing vessel, and levied tribute for the priv- 
ilege ot trading at any point on the Delaware or Bchuylklll rivers. 



8, Peter Btnyvesant was warmly welcomed by the people of New 
Netherlands when, in 1S17, he came aa director-general to relieve them 
from the rule of the despotic Kleft. But It dill not take them long to And 
out that he was as self-willed and violent In temper as his predecessor. 
■Hn was, however, a mau of better Judgment and executive ability. He 
ceeded In making peace with the ludlaus, and In introduclne system 



and good order in Uie aSWra ot government, Stuyvesant w 
In 1644, ai 
ecST" old Wooden Leg '"or"9lTver"Leg." ' He derigMeifln'p 



display of authority. As an Instance, when he landed at New Amster- 



dam as the new governor of the colony, one of the writers of the time 
says, he "struttedUke a peacock.wlth great state and poim);" and, being 
met by a deputaUon of the leading cluzens, who took off their hats as a 
mark of i«4)eot, the eovemor "let them wait bareheaded for several 
bonis, he htnwelt keeping on his hat as If he was the Cmr ot Muscovy ; 
nobody was ofbred a chair, while he seated himself very comfortably on 
a ohalr, the batter to give the welcomers an audience," 

After surrendering New Netherlands, Peter Stuyvesanl lived quietly 
for eighteen years on his farm, whlchiay upon both sides of the street 
now called the Dowery, In New York City. He died at the age of eighty, 
and his remains are now In a vault in Bt. Marks Episcopal CSmroh, H. y, 

9. William Penn was the son of a distinguished English admiral. 
He WHS bom In London In 1644. From his faflier he Inherited force of 
character and sprlghtllncss of disposition; and from his mother, a Btrong 
religious tempemmenl. He entered Oxford University at the age of 
fifteen. During his first year there he heard the preaching of Thomas 
Lee. an eminent "Friend," and became impressed with his simple doc- 
trines. He grew more and more to dislike the formsand ceremonies of the 
Anglican Church, and rebelled against the conformity to them required 
In the Unlver^ty. He refused to wear a surplice hlmEielf, and incited a 
few of his comrades to ]olnnIm In tearing off the surplices worn by other 
Htudents. For this he was expelled. During Hie next few years he 
traveled In Holland, France, and Ireland, was often presented at coart, 
and led quite a gay life. But again falling; in with the Q,uaker preacher, 
Lee, he became a convert to his views, and adopted the garb and the pro- 
fessions ot the Society of Friends. He gave up hia Insurious habita of 
living, and began zealonsly to speak and write in favor ot the new doc- 



ind began zealonsly to speab 
Be was thrown Into prison 

vii™~ in hla cell by writing more v-„ , „_ „ .^ 

of strong consotentloDS convictions, and without a particle ot fear. 

the death of his father in IBJO, Wl?''"— " ^^-- - 

large estate. The grant to Penn coi 
deruess of America, which KIqje 

wished to call the territory New Wi .^^ , 

that he was " godfather to the country, and would bestow U^ 

When James li, was deposed and in exile (A. D, M»2), William Penn 
was acODsed of treasonable correspondence with him. On the strensth 
of this charge, his title to Pennsylvania was annulled; but a long and 
severe trial proved his innocence, and his flourishing province in the 
New World was restored to lilm. The business embarmssments of his 
later life affected his health and spirits. In 1T12 a stroke of apoplexy, 
greatly Impaired his mind; though Ills death, in Berk^lre, did not occur 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ENGLrSH REVOLUTIONS, — THE SOUTHERN COLONIES, 

125. Important changes took place in England during 
the seventeenth century, which had their influence in 
America, The Puritans (§§74, 75, Note i., p. 53) were 
now a majority of the great middle class of the people and 
of Parliament. They were the party of freedom in civil as 
welt as religious matters, and they soon came into collision 
■with Charles I., the second of the Stuart kings, whose ideas 
of royal authority were as absolute as his father's (§74). 
To escape their opposition, he tried for many years to rule 
■without a parliament, and to support his government by 
forced loans. Want of money compelled him, however, to 
summon the representatives of the people, and he found 
them even less obedient than before. 

126. Civil War in England at length broke out. 
Multitudes of families sought peace and security In Amertca. 
The king, after many defeats, was taken pris- 
oner, tried, condemned, and beheaded. The ■ ■ «- 
last parliament which he summoned, voted itself perpetual 
by an act which the king signed. It is hence called the 
Long Parliament, for it continued in session twelve years. 
It contained many warm friends of the New England colo- 
nies ; but the latter were careful to ask no favors, lest they 
should confess themselves dependent 

127. Oliver Cromwell,' the head of the army, at length 
dissolved the Long Parliament, and made himself chief ruler 
of England with the title of Lord Protector of 

A. D, 1653-1656 

the Commonwealth. He was a great man, and 
England was never more res|)ected than when governed by 
t7S) 
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him. But the power of the Commonwealth ended with his 
life; for his son Richard, who inherited his title, had not 
the strength to keep it. 

128, In 1660 Charles II.' was called to occupy his 
father's throne. He came with grand ideas of his powers 
and privileges as a king, and in four years gave away half 
of North America to men who had shared his exile or 
helped in his restoration. During the same years several 
new Navigation Acts gave to English merchants all the bene- 
fit of colonial trade. No goods could reach the colonies 
except in English ships; even the exchanges of one colony 
with another were loaded with heavy duties. Americans 
could buy foreign goods only in England, and must sell in 
England all their products which the English merchants 
would take; the rest must be sold "south of Cape Finis- 
terre," so as to compete as little as possible with the interests 
of the mother-country. Under such ungenerous restrictions, 
it is needless to say, American merchants had little chance 
of success, for they bore all the risks and losses, while re- 
ceiving scarcely any of the profits of European trade. 

lag. Conflicting Grants. — Probably the years of the 
king's exile had not been devoted to the study of geogra- 
phy, for while restoring Acadia to the French he renewed a 
grant of Nova Scotia to Sir Thomas Temple, who had suc- 
ceeded the original proprietor (§83). He bestowed upon 
Connecticut — now made to include Saybrook and New 
Haven — ^all the land between Narragansett River and the 
Pacific Ocean, together with a new and very liberal charter; 
and at the same time he gave to his brother, the Duke of 
York, the tract between the Delaware and Connecticut 
rivers. (See §115.) Wiser men than King Charles had as 
yet no true idea of the breadth of the American continent, 
and the boundary lines of several colonies, extending from 
ocean to ocean, were hopelessly entangled. It was under 
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NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA. 77 

the charter of Charles II. that Connecticut originally held 
the lands in Ohio, since known as the "Western Reserve," 
which aiTorded the basis of her school-fund. 

130. The Carolinas.' — Hitherto both French (§§44-47) 
and English ^51-54) had failed to make any lasting settle- 
ments in the southern half of the United States. In 1663 
Charles II. granted to eight of his courtiers' the whole vast 
country southward of Virginia, and extending beyond the 
Mississippi on the west Here the English dukes and earls 
resolved to set up an empire with all the parade of ranks 
and ceremonies to which they were accustomed in Europe. 
To this end, John Locke,* the great philosopher, together 
with Lord Shaftesbury, drew up a "Grand Model" of gov- 
ernment. The country was divided, — on the map, — into 
provinces of nearly half a million acres, each to be governed 
by a landgrave, with a whole order of nobles under him. 
No settler was to vote unless he owned fifty or more acres 
of land ; the tillers of the soil were to be serfs, and beneath 
them were slaves. 

131. The "Model" proved to be too "grand" for the 
woods and marshes of the American wilderness. The famv- 
ers and lumbermen near Albemarle Sound, while awaiting 
the arrival of their baronial lords, struck out a plan of gov- 
ernment better suited to their present needs; and the pro- 
prietors at last consented to its adoption, only reserving to 
themselves an annual rent of a half-penny per acre, and the 
right to appoint two governors, the one for the northern, the 
other for the southern part of the territory. 

132. The Albemarle settlement, though within the original 
limits of Virginia, was now made the nucleus of North 
Carolina. Its first governor was William Drummond, a 
Scotchman and a sincere lover of liberty, who afterwards 
lost his life in Bacon's Rebellion (§69). Its numbers were 
increased by emigrants from New England, and by a colony 
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of ship-builders from the Bermudas. A company from Bar- 
badoes settled on the south bank of the Cape Fear River,' 
and prospered so well in the exportation of staves, shingles, 
and boards to the islands whence they came, that in 1666 
they numbered eight hundred souls. 

133- The first settlement' in South Carolina was 
planted by the proprietors themselves, who sent out three 
shiploads of emigrants in 1670, at their own expense. After 
one or two experiments a site was chosen at the confluence 
of the Ashley and Cooper rivers; and in the midst of 
ancient forests, brightened in the spring by yellow jasmine, 
a little village was begun which received the name of 
Charleston in honor of the king. 

134. French Colonists. — The genial climate attracted 
crowds of settlers.* Among others were thousands of 
French Protestants,* whose own land was made intolerable 
by persecution, though, strangely enough, they were for- 
bidden to leave it under penalty of death. Their industry, 
intelligence, and high moral character were what the new 
colony most needed, and their gentleness and refinement of 
manners made a lasting impression upon the society of South 
Carolina. 

135. Their plantations of pears, olives, and mulberry trees 
soon extended along the Cooper and Santee rivers. Rice 
was introduced from Madagascar, and was found well suited 
to the lowlands ; indigo flourished, and cotton at a later day 
became the most important staple. The heat of the sum- 
mers made tabor in the forests and rice-swamps fatal to 
white men, and negroes'" were imported in greater numbers 
than to any other colony. In a few years they constituted 
nearly two thirds of the population. 

136. Monmouth's Rebels. — In 1685 Charles II, died, 
and his brother, the Duke of York, became King James the 
Second. His nephew, the Duke of Monmouth, rebelled 
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against him and tried to seize the crown. The r 
was put down, and its leader beheaded, but a cruel venge- 
ance was taken upon all who were suspected of having part 
in it. Hundreds were sold as indented servants to work 
in the tobacco fields of Virginia, and their wealth, with the 
price paid for them, went to enrich the king's courtiers. 
But Virginia was more merciful than her sovereign. In 
1689 these exiles were set free, and many of them became 
honored citizens of the colony. 

137. Covenanters in New Jersey. — King James's 
persecutions of the Covenanters" in Scotland led thousands 
of worthy people to emigrate to New Jersey. Here, instead 
of being hunted among dens and caves of the mountains, 
they went to work in peace and security upon fertile fields; 
schools and churches multiplied, and it was soon said 
" there is not a poor body, nor one that wants, in all the 
colony. " 

138. Andros as Royal Governor. — As duke, James 
had unwillingly granted a free constitution to his province 
of New York; but becoming king, he took it away, and 
forced the people to buy new titks to their farms from his 
agents. After severaj changes he intrusted Sir 
Edmund Andros" with the government of all the 

country from the Delaware to the St. Croix. Boston, then 
the "largest English town in the New World," was the 
capital of one great despotism. All discussion in town- 
meetings was forbidden ; public funds for schools and char- 
ities were confiscated; and when it was represented that 
the new and enormous taxes would ruin the colonies, the 
oppressors answered, "It is not for his Majesty's interest 
you should thrive." 

139. Lost Charters. — The great seal of Rhode Island 
was broken, and its government overthrown. The charter 
of Connecticut was demanded by Andros in person. It 
disappeared during the discussion, and is said to have been 
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concealed in the hollow trunk of an old oak," which stood 
nearly two centuries later, a beloved and venerated relic of 
colonial times. Andros wrote Finis at the end of the 
records of Connecticut, but happily his power, like his 
master's, was short-lived. The revolution which ended the 
short reign of James, restored some degree of order and 
freedom to the colonies (A. D. 1689). 

Poinl out on Map No. 3 the various tertilories granted hy Charles II. 
The first city in South Carolina. The limits of Andros's f 

NOTES. 



iilt*(l even by his enemies. "Never," eays Macau- 
„ _. eonsplcuoosfy bom lor sovereignly. Insignificant 

I'a prlvSite eltlzen, taetras aereat Keneral ; be was » Etltr|p«ater prince." 
•fiWXt tne Puritans, he advocated rellgloaB liberty ; butjlke tbem, lie was 
not tolerant towarda those who dloSred rrom ulm. His personal ambi- 
tion waSBTBftt, but he rciiised klngEhip when it was offered to him. Yet 
Cromwell's rule was as absolnte as any sing's! his word was law through- 
out his relgu. During the persecutiou of EngllBb Puritans by Charlea I., 
Cromwell and Hampden are said Iji have taken pasange tor America; 
but, being discovered on board the vessel tiefore startinE, they were or- 
dered by the klug to (SlBembarlt. In after years ttie iord-prolcetor look 
great Interest In the Puritan colonics of the New World, and proffered 
ttiem aid against the encroaclimenlH of the New Netherlaiidere. 

3. Upon the accession of Charles II. to the throne of England, the 
Manaohusetts colonists appealed to him " aa a king who had seen adver- 
sity, and who, havinh himself been an exile, knew the hearts of exiles." 
They beaoaglit him for " a continuance of civil and religious liberties," 
and Id respoDse King Chu-les wrote a letter assuring them of his good 
will. He granted them aranesly for past offenses, and nrged them lo re- 

KBl all laws which might be opposed to his royal authority. The Nav- 
itlon Acts bore heavily upon the people of New England, and they sent 
uents lo remonstrate with Charles against the InJusUce of such laws. 
Bnt the constant infringement of their charter 01 liberties, under the 
n sanction of the king, was hardest to be home. All entreaty, liow- 

it promises, but few of 






ni9 reign was one of the most corrupt in English history. He died of 
apoplexy In 1985. 

3. Carolina.— A grant of the "Province o( Carolana" was made by 
Charles I. In 1S30. to Sir Robert Heath, who afterwards disposed of his 
title to Lord Maltravers. The owners of this claim disputed the riehts 
of the courtiers of Charles II. under their charter of \m. The Virginia 
mbly had made numerons trading grants along the Boanoke River 

' " '- "Sound as early as 164S, and a few years later some New 

is nelectcd tracts of land on the Cs-pe Fear and Chowi 



d Sir Oeoige Carter. 
6. John Iiocka was horn In ]6;t2 nivl diei 
University at Oxford. His great philosophic 
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■B widely popnlar.^Sind exerted a marked lutlueoce upon tlie thought 

ly about tweutv-flve mllea from the 
ue called Charlt 

a the SL John'a'RivM In Florida." 
7. This settJament was under ttic direction of Captain William Sayle 
and Joseph West. Both were atterwarda governors of South Carolina. 
■"■ - jsels landed flrst at Port Royal, at thai time the besr ' 



i"AT. 



had removed to the present location of ChorlesU 

S. Several shlp-loadsof Duteb emigrants came from Holland and from 
New Amsterdam; a company of hurdyand intelllRent Scotchmen sought 

i.„™„- i„ a — .1, Carolina: and la ^* ' " — "'•• '•=■'• 

enters, swelled the i 
fingiano seni out, u^ his own expense, a 
men to Introduce the productions of ^ii 

9. These were Huguenota. A century b 

leader ColUny Hit} had selected the shor _ , 

refuge for their persecuted aucestora. During the three years, 1886-1688, 
one million luhabllaiitH are believed lo have lied from France becaoHe ol 
the peraecutloas by Lonis XIV. Besides those who came lo America, 
thousands went to England, Bwltzerland, and Hollsud. 

10. Nsgro slaves were brought la the Drst plBnlatlons on Ashley 
River In 1B7I. 

11. The Covenanters, or Cameronlans, were a sect of Presbyterian 
dissenters in Scotland who rebelled against the use of Uie liturgy which 
King James I. had forced upon them. In IB38 tliey entered Info HOiBfTiaiif 
"lu behalf of true retlginu and freedom of the Icingdom." Five years 
later they formed a new covenant Ikr bolder and more sweeping In lis 
terms than the flrst. They held flrmly te their avowed principles 
throughout the reigns of James II. and Charles II., and by their tenacity 
Incurred the displeasure of these Eoverelans. In 1850 Charles himself, 
when In exile, had signed the covenant for the sake of ealnlng popu- 
larity and regaining the crown; but after the Restoration he shamefully 
broke the covenant and cruelly persecuted the Covenanters, Richard 
Cameron was the founder of this sect. 

12. Bir EMmund Androa was governor of dew York from 1^74 te 1682; 
of New England from t«86 to 168S; and of Vlrginlafrom 1(192 lo IflSS. Ills 
appointment as governor-general was very displeasing to the Puritans. 

re arbitrary, and he enforced them rigidly. Not only In 

. — In matters pertaining to worship, did he violate Ihe long 

established ei ' " - -=• - ■ r. . . o 



! regarded as legal unless the ceremony was performed by a imnlster of 
. le Church of England. His rule became so oppressive that the people of 
Boston could endure it no longer, and they deposed him by tbrce of arms. 
He was arrested, and twice escaped from prison, but both tlm" "bb m. 
captured. He was permitted after an ' ' 

were simply the fulfillment of the policy of his king. 

lus tree stood on the grounds of Samuel 
own down during a severe alorm in 1B66. 

.. 5 irosappeared with a baud of soIdiers,aiid 

commanded the General Court lo deliver to him the royal charter of Coa- 
necticut. Governor Treat eloquently argued the rights of his people to 
Ihetr charter, which had been endeared lo them by so many hanlBhlpfl 
and BufierloEs In Its defense. The Instrument was In a box on the table 
In front of him while he spoke. Suddenly the candles were put out, and 
In UiB darkness and confusion Captain Wadeworth of Hartford, selwd 

thehoxand boi " ■"— * --.-- — .<-- l-. - - ■ 

remained for a 



id bore the precious charter safely to the Lollow oak, where it 
r^- o 1^.... time. 
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Thirteen ENGLrsH Colonies. 

Virginia. — Settled first at Jamestown, 1607, 

New York.— Settled first at New York (by the Dutch) 1614; be- 
came English, 1664. 

Massachusetts. — Settled first at Plymaath, 1620; at Salem, 1629. 

New Hampshirb. — Settled first at Port^outh, 1623; became a royal 
province, 1675. 

Connecticut.— Settled first at Windsor, 1633; at New Haven, 1638. 

Maryianu.— Settled first at St. Mary's, 1634, 

RuODB Island.— Settled first at Providence, 1636; at Newport, 
1638. 

Delaware. — Settled first at Christiana (by Swedes), 1638; granted 
to Penn, 1682. 

Pennsylvania, — Settled first near Philadelphia, 1643 ; granted to 
Penn, 1681. 

NokTH Carolina.— Settled first near Albemarle Sound, 1663. 

New Jersey— Settled first at Eliiabethtown, 1665. 

South Carolina. — Settled first at Charleston, 1670. 

Georgia. — Settled first at Savannah, 1733. 

English Sovereigns during the First Colonial Period. 

Elizabeth, A. D. 1558-1603, authorized adventures of Frobisher, 
Davis, Drake, Gilbert, and Raleigh (H 50-54). 

James I., A. D. 1603-1625, gave charters to the London and Plym- 
outh companies; made laws for Virginia; wrote a "Connlerblost" 
against tobacco; offended English Puritans, who took refuge in Hol- 
land and America (^55, 74-76). 

Charles I., A. D. 1625-1649, gave charter to Massachusetts and 
proprietary patent for Maryland ; at the end of civil war with Parlia- 
ment, was condemned and beheaded ^70, 85, 125, 126). 

Charles II., A. D. 1660-16S5, gave popular charters to Connecticut 
and Rhode Island; proprietary patents for all the country east of the 
Kennebec, and west and south of the Connecticut as far as Florida and ' 
the Mississippi; renewed "Navigation Acts" which bore heavily on 
the colonies (^128-130), 

James II., A. D. 1685-1688, as Duke of York, proprietor of eastern 
Maine, New York, and New Jersey; as king, sends Andros to govern 
all the colonies east of the Delaware (JJ112, 133, 129, 136, 139}, 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— Part I. 



I. What is known concerning the Mound Bailders? 1-4 

a. How did men first re&ch America? 5 

3. Describe the cruises of the Icelanders. 6-10 

4. Sketch the main physical features of the United Stales. 12-19 

5. Sketch the appearance, customs, and (ribal divisions of 

the North American Indians. 20-39 

6. What led lo the re-discovery of America? 30, 31 

7. Tell the story of Columbus. 3^36 

8. Describe the consequent maritime adventures of En- 

glish, Portuguese, and Spaniards. 37-40 

9. Describe the inland explorations of Narvaez, De Soto, 

and Coronado. 41, 4a 

10. French adventures and early attempts at settlement. 43-46 

11. What was done in New York by Champlain and the 

French missionaries? 47 

12. Describe the Spanish explorations and settlements in 

the south-west. 48 

13. Describe the English voyages and vain attempts at set- 

tlement. 49-S4 

14. Describe the first English colony that kept its ground. 55-^^ 

15. How was Virginia governed? fij-fi? 

16. Tell the story of Bacon's rebellion. 68, 69 

17. Describe the foundation and government of Maryland. 70-73 

18. Describe the movements of English Puritans and Inde- 

pendents. 74-76 

ig. Describe the foundation of the Plymouth Colony. 77-8l 

zo. Describe the settlements east of the Merrimac. 8z, 83 
.21, Descritie the beginnings of Massachusetts and Harvard 

College. 84-87 

2Z, Describe the beginning of ConnecticuL 88, 89 

23. Describe the beginning of Rhode Island. 92, 93 

24. How were religious differences regarded in Massachu- 

setts? 90-94, 99 

zj. Describe tlie Peouod War, 94, 95 
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26. How were the several colonies governed ? 

27. How were Indians treated and regarded? 

28. Describe King Philip's War. 

29. What was done by the Dutch in exploring and 

occupying New Netherlands P 

30. What by the Swedes? 

31. What changes were made under Governors Kieft 

and Stuyvesant? 

32. How was New Jersey first settled ? 

33. On what principles was Pennsylvania founded ? 

34. What other stale belonged to Penn ? 

35- What changes occurred in England during the 
seventeenth cetitury ? 

36. What was done by King Charles II. ? 

37. t)escribe the settlement and government of the 

Carolinas. 

38. Describe (he character and policy of James 11. 
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PART II.— GROWTH OF THE COLONIES. 



' CHAPTER X. 



PARLIAMENTARY RULE. 



140. Revolution in England. — James II. had been 
King of England only three years when the Whig or liberal 
party, grown strong by his tyrannies, called his son-in-law 
and daughter, the Prince and Princess of Orange, to super- 
sede him on the throne. The accession of 
William and Mary was hailed with great joy' by 

the people of New England, who hastened to throw off the 
hated government of Andros and resume all their chartered 
rights. A new charter, which was granted in 1690, incor- 
porated the "Old Colony" of Plymouth with Massachusetts, 
and ■ added to the latter all the country between the eastern 
boundary of New Hampshire and the St. Lawrence. 

141. Salem Witchcraft.' — One or two towns in Mas- 
sachusetts became about this time the victims of a strange 
delusion. All the world then believed in the possibility of 
possession by evil spirits. The witch — usually some help- 
less and harmless old woman — was supposed to issue from 
her chimney at night, and ride on a broomstick or on the 
wings of the wind to some assembly of demons. The 
accused found it impossible to prove their Innocence; for 
envy and spite seized the opportunity afforded by the pre- 
vailing panic, and even religion, commonly the protector of 
the wronged, was now enlisted against them. 

142. Twenty innocent persons were put to death as 
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witches, and fifty-five more were saved only by false con- 
fessions extorted by torture, before the people awoke from 
their horrid dream. Then Justice Sewall, who had pro- 
nounced sentence against some of the accused, made public 
confession of his error in the Old South Church at Boston, 
and to the end of a long life the good man never failed to 
renew this act of penitence at each annual Fast- day. 

143. Death of Leisler. — The Dutch people of New 
York were rejoiced at the accession of their countryman, 
the Prince of Orange, In the absence of Andros and his 
lieutenant, they made Jacob Leisler their chief magistrate 
until instructions could be received from England. On the 
arrival of Sloughter, the new governor, with a commission 
from William IH. , Leisler sent to surrender the fort. But 
Sloughter chose to consider him as a traitor, and in an hour 
of drunkenness signed a warrant for his execution. All the 
other colonies willingly acknowledged William and Mary as 
their sovereigns. 

144. The English Revolution settled three important 
principles for all English-speaking nations: that a bad king 
may rightly be deposed; that Parliament may alter and 
decide the succession to the throne; and in general, that 
governments exist for the benefit of the people, and not for 
the selfish advantage of their rulers. The establishment of 
this last principle was a long step toward that greater revo- 
lution which made the United States independent of Great 
Britain ; but for a time they were subject to a more irksome 
despotism tlian before, namely, that of the English Parlia- 
ment. 

145. Board of Trade. — In 1696 colonial matters were 
intrusted to a "Board of Trade and Plantations," consisting 
of five high officers of the crown and eight special commis- 
sioners. This Board was to study how to "make the col- 
onies most useful and beneficial to England;" to revise the 
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acts of the provincial governments, and see how all their 
money was expended. 

146. Plans for Union. — For the sake of the common 
defense, the Board recommended a closer union of the col- 
onies. Postal service, already existing between Boston and 
New York, was now extended, and letters could be carried 
e^ht times in the year from Philadelphia to the Potomac! 
William Penn drew up a plan for the union of the American 
states by means of a genera! congress. But the time had 
not come for union. If it had been effected then, it would 
have been under a military despotism. 

147. The "Mercantile System," which was already 
ruining the colonies of Spain, was now adopted in its full 
force by England. The Navigation Acts (§128) were re- 
newed and stringently enforced. England was to be the 
only market and the only storehouse for colonial commerce. 
Wool, being the staple export of England, was forbidden to 
be carried out of any colony upon horse, cart, or ship. 
Even a sailor in want of clothes must not buy more than 
forty shillings' worth in any American port, and even this 
small purchase was soon forbidden. Not a pine tree could 
be felled on common lands except by the king's license. 
I^ter, all iron-works were prohibited. 

148. Courts of Admiralty. — As colonial juries would 
not pronounce men guilty for evading laws like these, new 
"Courts of Admiralty" were established to try all offenses 
against the Navigation Laws. Among the greatest injuries 
inflicted by Parliament upon the southern colonies was the 
forced increase of the slave trade. Virginia and Carolina 
made repeated attempts in theh popular assemblies to stop 
the importation of negroes from Africa. But Queen Anne, 
the successor of William III., was, by the terms of her 
treaty' with Spain, the greatest slave-merchant in the world. 
Many English lords and capitalists, also, had large shares in 
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the traffic; and for their advantage Parliament reversed the 
acts of the colonial assemblies, and forced every American 
port to receive men as merchandise. 

149. Literary Progress. — The twelve colonies now 
numbered about two hundred thousand people. At the ac- 
cession of Queen Anne, in 1702, they had three colleges; 
Harvard in Massachusetts, Yale in Connecticut, and William 
and Mary in Virginia. There was no newspaper printed as 
yet upon the western continent; but in 1704 the Boston 
News Letter, the first American journal, was established. It 
was a small sheet which merely reported facts and never 
meddled with opinions. There were but two public libraries 
in the whole country; one was in Massachusetts and the 
other in South Carolina. 

150. Georgia. — One more state was yet to be added to 
the cluster of English colonies on the Atlantic. The great 
proprietors of the Caroiinas {see § 130), weary of endless dis- 
putes with the people concerning rents, taxes, and political 
rights, surrendered their claims to the crown. A part of 
the surrendered territory was bestowed by King George II, 
on General Oglethorpe* "in trust for the poor." Oglethorpe 
was not only a famous soldier, but a good and benevolent 
man. As a member of Parliament, his attention was called 
to the wretched condition of persons imprisoned for debt 
under then-existing laws of England. Their sufferings 
seemed to him needless as well as cruel, while the great, 
rich lands of America were lying untenanted; and he re- 
solved to open in the New World a refuge for the unfortu- 
nate of every name. 

151. He himself came over with the first settlers, and 

lived for a year in a tent, where he afterwards 

laid out the broad avenues and spacious squares 

of Savannah. The colony was named Georgia, in honor 

of the king. The neighboring Indians were justly treated. 
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and they repaid the kindness of Oglethorpe by the same 
loving fidelity which their northern brethren had shown to 
Penn. German Lutherans and Moravians, Swiss Calvtnists, 
and Scotch Covenanters were among the early settlers of 
Geoi^:ia. 

15a. So long as he remained with the colony, Oglethorpe 
refused to admit either slaves 
or rum, though the latter 
would have been received 
at a great profit in exchange 
for the pine-timber which 
was the chief natural wealth 
of Georgia. The great En- 
glish preachers, John° and 
Charles Wesley, who visited 
America in 1736, strongly 
opposed negro slavery ; but 
Whitefield," a no less cele- 
brated preacher, whose won- 
derful eloquence swayed all 
hearts, approved and recom- 
mended it; and after Ogle- j™« ogi.thorp,. 
thorpe's departure African servants were soon introduced. 

153. Spain, meanwhile, claimed the whole territory of 
Georgia as her own (§45). Foreseeing war, Oglethorpe 
built forts at Augusta, at Darien, and at Frederica, and 
brought a regiment of soldiers from England. War was 
declared in Europe in 1739; and in the following winter 
General Oglethorpe invaded Florida, captured two fortified 
posts, and besieged St. Augustine, though without success. 
In return the Spaniards invaded Georgia, but after a severe 
defeat at Bloody Marsh, on St. Simon's Island, they sailed 
away to Florida with their forces much diminished. 

154. In 1743 Oglethorpe left the colony which he had 
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spent ten years in founding, and returned to England, where 
for forty years he was known as a warm friend of America. 
Considered as an institution of charity, Georgia was not 
altogether a success: the people who had failed to support 
themselves in England, had seldom the courage and industry 
needed for life in the wilderness. Happily, more energetic 
settlers were not wanting, and Georgia became in time one 
of the richest and most thriving colonies. 

Point out on Map No. 3 the enlarged boundaries of Massachusetts 
gl40). Savannah. St. Augustine. Augusta. Darien and Frederica. 



New England, it was hoped by the latter thati a <■> 
would unite England and the northern eolonlea. 

3. The spread of this delusion among the Intelligent classes is almost 
Incredible. It was not conflned to America, but had a much wider prev- 
alence in Fiance, Switzerland, aud Oenoaby. In England and Scotland 
four thousand witohes were put to death during the seventeenth ceutuiy. 
Among the naost rutliless opponents of wtteheraft In the colonies was the 
Bevereud Cotton Mather, then a young mtnlster, whose remarkable 
learning gave a fatal Impoitance to hla opinions. His book, entitled 
" Wonders of llie Invisible world," waa approved t)oth by the governor of 
tlie stale and by hla lather, tJie president of Harvard. 

3. In the words of the treaty : " Her Britannic Majesty does offer and 
undertake, by pcreoiis wliom she shall appoint, Vs brlug '"■- "— "' — ' 
........ .. ■ -le^ca belonging to his Catholic " -'- "•- 



„._„ Majeslyln 

'SUB liundred and forty-four " ■" 

._.!thatflie_ , 

British poBsessions, should be la the Queen's 
4. James fidwafd Oglethorpe was bom In Loni^oii 



Uiousand eight huudred in ^hof the said thlr& years." It was further 
agreed that tlie exclusive slave-lrade of all Spanish America, af ■■ - - 



two years. Oglethorpe returned to England from America In ITIS, aud 
served as major^eueral against the Pret«uder In 174a. In 1T69 he was 
mode Qeneral of aU His Majesty's forces, when he retired upon half-pay. 
His death occurred In 1783. 

fi. John Wesley (b. 17(@, d. 1701) was the tonnder of Methodism. He 
graduated at Onford in 1727, and the following year was ordained priest 
K tbe English Church. From 1720 to 1736 he wasan instructor at Oxford, 
Where he became the leader of a set of pious young men, who were de- 
risively called "Methodlala," from their methodlcafmode of Uvlng. In 
173S, Oglethorpe persuaded Wesley to go to Georgia as a mlsstouan'. He 
was accompanied by his brother Charles and two Oiford friends; hts 

principal object being the conversion of the Indians. It w •'-'- 

Jourum' thai M'--' • — '•- " ■ '— - 



y that Wesley mi 

^ 1 him that, Imm _, ._ 

menced Ihc stuily of their doctilncs, which Anally led 
the MeUiodlst Church. 
6. Oeorge Whitefleld (6. ITH, d. 1770), au associate of the Wesleys. 



1 him that. Immediately upon hla return to England, ho c 

d (he study of their doctilnes, which Anally led to his ---->---■ 

the MeUiodlst Chur ' 



Oxford, was the most remarkable preacher of his day,— his audiences n't 

SSSiX"- ■""■' ■ ■ 

than sev* 
occurred 



^ntly numbering ten thoueniid persons. He was i^eeply lntere«ted in 
ending Methodist doctrines, and visited the American colonk '"" 
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FRENCH COLONIES. 



were laying the foundations M«rqu*K* on the HisalMippl. 

of several important states 

in the great central valley, and along the southern shores of 
our country. Missionaries, traders, and soldiers were the 
three classes who successively planted the lily-standard of 
France by the lakes of central New York and the north- 
west, along the Mississippi and its branches, and by the 
Mexican Gulf. The Franciscan and Jesuit Fathers' were 
moved by zeal for the souls of the savage heathen; and the 
bells of their little chapels broke the silence of many a wil- 
derness far from the dwellings of white men. 

(91) 
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156. In 1673 Father Marquette,' with six Frenchmen, 

made his way, first of Europeans, to the upper waters of the 
Mississippi, and descended it in boats as far as the mouth 
of the Arkansas. Michigan traces its origin to Marquette, 
who estabhshed the missions of St. Mary and St. Ignace. 
At Kaskaskia he became, in 1675, the founder of IlHnois. 

157. Fur-traders. — Next to the missionaries came the 
fur-traders, pushing their canoes up every navigable stream 
from the Great Lakes, carrying them over water-sheds to the 
head-waters of rivers flowing to the Mississippi; becoming 
as hardy and skillful in wood-cratt as the Indians them- 
selves, from whom they received treasures of rich furs in 
exchange for knives, trinkets, axes, and guns. 

158. The name Louisiana was given to the whole region 
watered by the Mississippi and its branches, by La Salle,' 
the greatest of French adventurers, who aimed to make it 
a vast inland empire, drawing its wealth from the fur-trade, 
but subject to the king of France. Launching the first 

European vessel above the Falls of Niagara, 

La Salle sailed through the Lakes, establishing 

trading stations at Michillimackinac and St. Joseph's, in 

Michigan, — then struck inland, and after many losses and 

disasters passed through the Mississippi to the Gulf. 

159. The French in Texas. — Frenchmen were eager 
to take possession of the great country thus thrown open to 
them, and their "Grand Monarch," Louis XIV.,* expended 
more upon one expedition to plant a city at the mouth of 
the Mississippi than all the English sovereigns in a hundred 
years had bestowed upon their thirteen colonies. Neverthe- 
less, it proved a miserable failure. The fleet passed the 
great river, and La Salle never succeeded in retracing his 
way to it. He was murdered by one of his men, and the 
colony which he had founded in Texas dwindled away until 
its site was only occupied by graves. 
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160. In Mississippi and Alabama. — In 1699 Le- 

motne d'lberville,^ with two hundred French imrnigrants, 
arrived at Biloxi, in the present state of Mississippi. 
Natcliez, already a cluster of Indian villages, became the 
site of Fort Rosalie, a French colony, two years later. In 
1702 the chief French station on the Gu!f was removed from 
Biloxi to the fine harbor of Mobile, and the state of Ala- 
bama received its first white inhabitants. 

161. Louis XV, — The eighteenth century saw a sudden 
revival of the scheme for a great French empire in America. 
The throne of France was inherited in 1715 by Louis XV.,' 
a child five years old, under the regency of the Duke of 
Orleans. The wars and luxuries of Louis XIV. had left his 
kingdom buried in hopeless debts. Law,' a Scotch banker, 
formed a wild plan for relieving the treasury by pledging 
the untold wealth of Louisiana. 

162. The "Mississippi Scheme" for a time seemed 
successful. Rich and poor hastened to exchange their gold 
for Law's paper money, and the public debt disappeared as 
by magic. And though the bubble soon burst, leaving 
France in deeper poverty and misery than before, the colony 
prospered, for several thousands of people sought homes in 
the New World, of which they had heard such wonderful 
reports. The city of New Orleans, founded in 1717, took 
its name from the Regent. Law himself secured a great 
tract of prairie-land on the Arkansas, and spent a fortune in 
founding a city and villages. Though his plan was not ful- 
filled, a new state was thus begun. 

163. The Natchez (§26) were superior in some respects 
to other Indians of the region, and their monarch, "The 
Great Sun," was the proudest of native chiefs. Around 
him was a race of nobles who were treated with great re- 
spect by the common people. They were jealous of the 
French, whose rapidly increasing numbers threatened to oc- 
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cupy the whole land; especially when Chopart, the com- 
mander in their neighborhood, demanded for a plantation 
the site of their chief village, which contained their holiest 
temple. Incited by the Chickasaws, they planned 
a sudden vengeance, and murdered in one morn- 
ing two hundred Frenchmen. When the news reached New 
Orleans, a force was sent which surprised and defeated the 
Natchez. The "Great Sun" and four hundred of his sub- 
jects were sold as slaves to the Spaniards in Hayti. All 
who escaped joined other tribes, and the nation became 
extinct, 

164. New Orleans, which, in 1733, succeeded Mobile 
as the seat of French government in Louisiana, now con- 
tained 4,000 white settlers and z,ooo negroes. It exf>orted 

■ to France smalt quantities of cotton, indigo, and the wax 
of the candle-berry, a curious production which was much 
valued in those days. Its most important trade, however, 
was- in the furs which were collected from the northern 
Indians and brought down the great river in canoes. Dis- 
couraged by the first report of the loss of Natchez, the 
Company decided that the cost of the colony exceeded the 
profit, and surrendered all its rights to the crown. 

165. French Forts. — The French guarded their Ameri- 
can possessions by a chain of sixty forts from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi. Among the 
most important, beside the citadels of Quebec and Montreal, 
were Fort Frederic, Crown Point on Lake Champlain ; 
Frontenac near the outlet of Lake Ontario; Niagara, De- 
troit, Chkagou ; forts on the present sites of Vincennes in 
Indiana, Memphis, and Natchez. 

Poini out on Map No. 3 the towns founded by Marquette S'S^)- 
By La Salle (g 158). The French settlements on the lower Mississippi 
and the Gulf ^160, 162). The boundaries of French Louisiana. 
The chief military stations of the French. 
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NOTES. 

Jemit Fathers.— The " Society of Jesoia " was founded b; iKnalioB 
Ola In 15W. Its members were pledged to extend the Boman Utiholio 
zloa overtlis world, at whatever coat ot personal sacriflce or BuflTerliie. 
be early history ot America the exploits ol Jesuit in iHalonaries among 
Indians furnish some of tbe most thiitliug chapters. Tl^eir intense 
. for the convereion of the savages is proven by the terrible prlvaUona 
r endnred, many of their number bavins fklleh victims to exposure, 
vation, and the soalpiiig-knife. One of them wrote from a Canadlau 
lome^ in ISiT, af 1«r several of hie conipaulons had been murdered by 
Iroqnols, " Do not imagine we are cast down. We Shall die : we shall 
-- >tured, burued, butchered. Be Itao. Those who die In their beds do 
He the best death." 

ber of the order of Jesuits at the M 

. . alnlfeBjand'^rnashort tT 

leamcu me luuguagcsof St '' «-..< . ....... 

flie Mississippi. In due time they reached Sreen Bay, 

mission had been established ; they ascended the Fox ulver1o"the port>- 
Bge." A mile and a hall brought wiem to the Wisconsin River: friendly 
Indiana helped them drag their canoes. They drifted down this larger 
Stream tor B coaple of days, when they were rejoiced to see the waters of 
the great river they had come bo tar and tolled so hard to discover. It 
was me 17th of June, 1^^ when these Intrepid explorers entered the Mla^ 
slsslppl. Their return was through the Illinois Rlverj and Marquette, 
belrig taken sick, stepped at the Indian vlUafe of Kaskaakia, while Joliet 

Boceeded to ftuebec to report the euccossful issue of their journey. Pere 
arquet1« died two years later, In the wilderness on the eastern shore ot 
Lake Michigan, while on his way to the mission at MlcbUUmackinae. 



not always 'die the ^est death, 
2. Jacques Marquette 



Prance. Hearing from the Indlaun at Quebec ot 
west, the Miche Sepfi, la Salle couiectured that 
Pacific. He determined to solve this problem. H 



the great river of the 
it must flow Into the 

la first expedition was 

lu HID Biuuiiici ui luuo.nuu icouiLcu lu mc dlscovcry of the Ohio River, 
which he followed to the falls at Loalsvllle. The next year he deacended 
the Illinois, though not to its month. The vessel which he built above 
Niagara Falls was named tlie"Orlffin:" in this he sailed around the lakes 
B3 far as Green Bay, then crossed Lake Mlchlgaa In canoes, and with a 
small party traversed the lower peninsula of Michigan. They ascended 
the St. Joseph River, made a portage to the Kankakee, and through this 
stream reached the Illinois. Just below the present site of Peoria they 
built Fort Crfvecceur. From this point La Salle went back to Montreal In 
midwinter for new supplies, and nearly perished on the Journey. But In 
IGSU ho retraced his course to the fort on the Illluuis, and thence floated 
down to the Miasisalppi. It was two years later before he descended the 
" great river." On the Bth ot April, 1682, he set up a column near Uie Mis- 
sissippi's mouth, bearing the royal arms of " Louis le Grand," and claimed 

-■- 3t stretch of territory from the lakes to the gulf, aiid from the Alle- 

„.js to the Bocky mountains, as the domain of France. Hecroasiug 
wilderness to Montreul, he sailed tor his native land to bring out a 
ony to Louisiana. In 1884 he left the shores of France with some three 
ndred adventurers. One ship-load turned back before many days, and 
iny deserted at St. Domingo. But the resolute leader, with a remnant 
his band, reached Matagoi^ Bay In the spring of l^and built a fort 
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delennluod to take veDgeance on nis life. His asBassinatloa took place 
m ie»7, on the banks of the Trinity Rlvor In Teias. Says Parkmn" ■ 
** America owea Ia B&lle an ojidarine memoTy ■*"■ ■" *'*'■ -"""-"■ 

flgure, east hi Iron, she sees the heroic pione 

session of her rlaliest heritage." 

4. IioulB Xrv. was king of France for aeventy-two years— A. D. 1«4S- 
1716, HlB relgu, until towards Its close, was roarked by prosparlty at home 
and valuable coniiaests abroail ; wliUe an uiiuauiJ Interest was shown In 
literature and art. The aJUanee of the French king, In loes, vlUl the 
Dutch gainst Eiwlanil, led Charles II. to urge his American colonists to 
attack the Frenchlu Canada; but the settlors ol Vli^ulaand Massachu- 
getlB had other work to do, and did not respond to the appeal. Until the 
great dlsooverles of La Salle, and the corabllment he bestowed upon his 
king In the name {^ven to Louisiana, Iioufs XIV. seemed to care little for 
the enlargement <S his territory In America. In 167U he wrote to Count 
Frontenac : " With regard to new discoveries, you will not address yuur- 
eelt to them excepting In a great necessity." 

C. Lemolne d'lbarville was bom In Montreal, 1661. and died In Cnba, 



e of Its ablest olBc — 

son Bay, NBwfbuiiaiund, and off the 



n"the extreme'souih-wesC of New 'p 
.... _. ^ yt„g^jy_._. 

France, 
relnforc. 



Sanehadh _. _ „._... 

building Fort Blloil, d'Ibervllte sailed for France, 
Bleu vllle, In command. He returned —■"- — ■-' 



le slandunl ol his kina nearly twenty year 

jtteuviiie, in communu. na remrueJ wiwi njiuioitements ii 
S'lbervllle named lakes Maurepas and Pontchartraln. He Is 



the fuuniler ol 

6. Louia X\ 
ered the period _. . 

ature,butthepronlEacy ot the court w , 

tlon of the (Imes Drought about almost nnlvermil bankrupt 
"French and Indian War" occurred during tJie rclgn of Louis 



7. John Law, the founder o( New Orleans, was bom In Edinburgh in 
1971. He was the son of a goldsmith, received a careful education, but 
pralerrod gambling to business, and at the age ot twenty.three killed a. 
man In a duel, for which he was seiitencea to death. Escaping from 

' ' ,. . . - [terdam. But h" 

he Is said to ha\ _ 
. . la capital for his 

luLum upciBiuuiia. Law's private bank was soon made a "royal bank," 
the king himself being security. He formed the "WeBtem Company," 

afterwards the "InilfanCorapany," through which he purposed to '"' 

ail tjie commerce of New France from Canada to the Oulf of , 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INTERCOLONIAL WARS. 

i66. King William III. was the sworn foe of I.ouis 
XIV, of France, and their wars were fought out with even 
greater violence in American forests than on battle-fields in 
Europe, For here the French had savage allies, who, fall- 
ing upon the inland settlements of the English, murdered 
women, children, and defenseless men, with atrocities which 
civilized people can hardly conceive, 

167. Four distinct wars between the French and En- 
glish colonies are commonly named as; 

King William's War , . , . A. D. 1689-1697 
QoEEN Anne's War , . , . " 1702-1713 
King George's War .... " 1744-1748 
The Old French and Indian War " 1754-1763 

These wars were ended in Europe by treaties of peace, but 
fighting could hardly be said to have ceased on this conti- 
nent at any time within the seventy-four years. 

168. Attack on Schenectady. — During that time no 
mother hushed her babe to its night's rest, in any frontier 
vill^e of New York or New England, with the least assur- 
ance that it would not be snatched from her arms and 
murdered before morning. The inhabitants of Schenectady, 
in New York, were awakened one wintry night, in 1690, by 
the savage war-whoop, to find their village in flames. The 
few who escaped the tomahawk fled, half-clothed, over the 
snow to Albany. The assailants gained nothing but the 
addition of sixty scalps to their trophies, to repay them for 
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twenty-two days' march through snows and frozen forests 
from Montreal. Similar attacks were repeated all along the 
northern frontier. Hundreds of captives were dragged away 
on the rapid return-march to Canada, and a single cry of 
pain or fatigue was answered by a blow from the tomahawk.' 

i6g. Congress of the Northern Colonies. — To put a 

stop to such outrages a congress of the northern 
colonies at New York planned the conquest of 
Acadia and Canada, The first was accomplished by volun- 
teers from Massachusetts, who conquered Port Royal; but 
the attempts against Montreal and Quebec' ended in failure 
and disaster. At the end of the war all conquests were re- 
stored, but a few years later Port Royal was retaken and 
named Annapolis, in honor of the queen of England. 
Acadia also changed its name to that of Nova Scotia, by 
which the English had always called it. 

170. Queen Anne's War was called in Europe the 

"War of the Spanish Succession," and it 
ended, after eleven years' conflict by land and 
sea, in placing a French prince on the throne of Spain. 
This was a serious matter for the English colonies, as it 
united in one policy their French and Spanish rivals, who 
hemmed them in on the north, west, and south, Spaniards 
as well as French now stirred up the Indians to attack the 
English towns. 

171. In return. Governor Moore, of South Carolina, led 
a company of volunteers through the pine forests which then 

covered Georgia, and attacked the Spanish settle- 
ments on Appalachee Bay. A force of twenty- 
three Spaniards and four hundred Indians was defeated; six 
towns submitted to the English, and many of their people 
joined the South Carolina colony. A French fleet from 
Havana attempted the next year to capture Charleston, but 
so brave was the defense that the invaders had to retire with 

GiKwIe 
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immense loss. The boundary between Georgia and Florida 
was pushed far southward of the limit which Spain had 
claimed before the war. 

172. The settlements on Albemarle and Pamlico 
sounds were nearly destroyed by the Tuscaroras. Their 
wrath had been excited by a survey of their lands with ref- 
erence to a new immigration of Germans from the Rhine 
provinces, and they resolved to exterminate all the white 
men. The war was fierce and long, but at last 

the Indians were so far subdued that they aban- 
doned their old hunting grounds, and emigrating northward 
became the sixth nation in the League of the Iroquois (§34). 

173. The French in Maine. — The French, meanwhile, 
still claimed the greater part of Maine; and their western- 
most station was at Norridgewock, on the Kennebec.^ Here 
Father Rasles, a pious and learned priest, had gathered a 
school of Indian converts, who revered him as a saint. 
The English colonists regarded him, however, as a promoter 
of savage raids upon their homes, and several attempts were 
made to capture him. In one of the expeditions an Indian 
village above Bangor, on the Penobscot, was burned to the 
ground. At length Rasles's settlement was sur- ^ ^ 
prised by a party from New England; he made 
no-effbrt to escape, but bravely met death in covering the 
retreat of his flock. His chapel was burnt, with all the 
Indian cabins. 

174. A new war soon broke out between Florida and 
the English colonies at the south. General Oglethorpe be- 
sieged SL Augustine without success; the Span- 

iards invading Georgia, were repulsed from 
Frederica with great loss. (See § 153-) 

All the colonies north of Carolina contributed men to a 
great English fleet, designed for the conquest of Mexico and 
the Spanish West Indies, Havana might have been cap- 
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tured, but the admiral missed his opportunity and attacked 
Carthagena on the South American coast. It was taken, and 
its fortresses were demolished; but there was nothing gained 
to balance the loss of 20,000 men. Nine tenths of all the 
colonial troops fell victims to the unhealthy climate. 

175. King George's War. — These colonial contests 
were only a f)art of the "War of the Austrian Succession," 
in which nearly all Europe was engaged. In America it 

was known as " King George's War." Its 
chief event in the north was the capture of 
Louisburg, on Cape Breton Island, the strongest fortress in 
America. The main burden of the undertaking was borne 
by the farmers and fishermen of New England; and their 
success was of great service as proving their power.* In 
1748 peace was restored, one of its conditions being the 
restoration of all conquests. Eight years of untold suffer- 
ing and loss left the boundaries of all the .nations un- 
changed. 

176. The Ohio Valley. — French forts and English set- 
tlements had now extended so far as to meet in the Ohio 
Valley. In 1753 Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, sent 
George Washington, then twenty-one years of age, to know 
from the French commander at Venango' "his reasons for 
invading the British dominions." It was replied that the 
whole country was French by right of La Salle's discoveries, 
and that it could and would be defended. Washington re- 
turned, in imminent peril from Indian bullets and floating 
ice*; and the next year was put in command of an expedi- 
tion to complete and defend a fort already begun by the. 
English at the forks of the Ohio. 

177. Washington's Failure. — Before his arrival the 
French had seized the fort, which they named Du Quesne 
in honor of the governor of New France. Washington sur- 
prised and defeated a party of the enemy; and while await- 
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tng the promised aid from the colonies, he fortified his little 
camp in the "Great Meadows," and named it 
Fori Necessity. No help came, excepting a com- 
pany from South Carolina; and its captain, who held a com- 
mission from the king, claimed to supersede Washington, 
who, though a lieutenant-colonel, had received his rank only 
from the governor of Virginia. This unhappy dissension 
ruined the expedition. Attacked by the French and In- 
dians, Washington was compelled, after nine hours' fighting, 
to retreat, leaving the whole Ohio basin to the enemy. 

17S. Union of the Colonies.— The prospect of a gen- 
eral war was now so imminent that the English colonies were 
forced to unite for the common defense. A convention of 
all the colonies north of the Potomac was assembled at 
Albany, and a plan of permanent union was submitted to 
it by Dr. Franklin. (See §§203-205.) It was accepted by 
the convention, but rejected by the Board of Trade as tend- 
ing toward American independence; while the people them- 
selves feared that a central government would interfere with 
the rights of each colony. 

179. French and Indian War. — Though the colonial 
troops had borne so much of the labor and hardship of the 
wars with the French, they were despised by the regular 
British officers, who made no account of their superior 
knowledge of Indian tactics, and expected to enforce the 
same rules in the tangled forests of America as upon the 
fields of Eurfipe. One result of the French 

and Indian War was that American soldiers, 

beside profiting by British drill, learned something of their 

own value. 

180. Braddock's Defeat.— In 1755 a combined force 
of British and colonists undertook the capture of Fort Du 
Quesne (§r77). General Braddock commanded, and Wash- 
ington was jjis aid. As they marched through the dense 
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Braddock'B Defeat. 

woods in solid columns, to beat of drum, suddenly a swarm 
of savages seemed to spring from the earth on every side. 
The British could only fire in platoons, hitting rocks and 
trees much oftener than Indians, while th^colonists, spring- 
ing behind trees, took aim with effect. Braddock was 
mortally wounded, and his men fled, while Washington and 
his "continentals" covered their retreat. 

i8i. Three other expeditions occupied the summer 
of 1755. 1. The forts in Acadia were taken; but the honor 
of the victory was effaced by the cruel expulsion of the 
peasantry from their homes. These poor people had sur- 
rendered their arms, and wished only to cultivate their farms 
in peace, but they were driven on board the British fleet-^ 
women and children on different ships from their protect- 
ors, — and were scattered through the colonies, wherever it 
suited their conquerors to leave them. To prevent their 
return, their cottages were burnt. 
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FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. I03 

183. II. The attempt to seize Fort Niagara failed through 
desertion by Indian allies, and the discouragement caused 
by Braddock's defeat. III. The portage between Hudson 
liiver and Lake Champlain was of great importance to both 
nations. The English built Fort Edward on the upper 
waters of the river, and encountered the French, 
under Baron Dieskau, near the head of Lake "'' * '^'*' 
George. After a frightful slaughter, with varying fortunes, 
Dieskau was defeated, wounded, and captured. The English 
general, Johnson, built Fort William Henry near the field of 
his victory. 

183. The next two years were disastrous to Great 
Britain. Fort Oswego, with 1,600 men, ships, cannon, and 
valuable stores, was taken by the Marquis of Montcalm. 
The Indians of the Ohio Valley, false to their treaties with 
the English, fell upon the western settlements and made 
great havoc of life and property. They were punished, 
however, by a brave company of Pennsylvanians who de- 
stroyed Kittanning, the chief village of the Delawares. 

184. In 1757 Fort William Henry was taken and de- 
molished by the French under Montcalm. The garrison 
were assured of a safe retreat to Fort Edward, but scarcely 
had they issued from the surrendered fortress when they 
were attacked by the savages, and many were killed. The 
French officers risked their lives and received many wounds 
in trying to restrain their allies. "Kill me," cried the 
brave Montcalm, "but spare these English who are under 
my protection." 

185. Of all North America, France now owned lwi»ty 
parts in twenty-five, Spain /c«r, and England one. But the 
misfortunes of the latter arose from the incapacity of her 
officials at home and abroad. In 1757 William Pitt, a plain 
English commoner, came to the head of affairs, and soon 
new energy was felt in all English movements, from his 
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cabinet in London to the battle-fields of Germany, America, 
and India. 

186. English Disaster. — Before the tide turned, one 
great disaster befel! the EngHsh. In July, 1758, General 
Abercrotnbie, with the largest army ever yet assembled in 
America, embarked on Lake George for the capture of the 
French fort. Carillon, at Ticonderoga. More than a thou- 
sand boats conveyed the soldiers ; the cannon were mounted 
on rafts; and, as the whole forte moved down the lake, with 
waving banners and triumphant strains of music, victory 
seemed certain. 

187. Montcalm commanded the French. His numbers 
were less than those of the English, but his works were 
strong, and he was foremost among his men, cheering them 
by example not less than by words, while Abercrombie re- 
mained out of sight and danger. In a skirmish. Lord 
Howe, the bravest and best of the English officers, was 
killed. Two days later the main army was defeated, with a 
loss of nearly 2,000 men, and General Abercrombie, though 
still outnumbering the French four-fold, hastily retreated in 
" fr^ht and consternation." 

188. Colonel Bradstreet, of New York, with difficulty ob- 
tained leave to go with a small colonial army against Fori 
Frontenac. He was completely successful ; the garrison sur- 
rendered, and an immense quantity of stores and cannon, 
designed for Fort Du Quesne, was captured or destroyed. A 
few months later the last-named fort was taken 

by an advanced guard under Washington's com- ' '" ' 

mand, and was named Pittsburgh in honor of the great En- 
glish minister. 

i8g. The same year Louisburg, with the islands of Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward were conquered by the com- 
bined forces of Old and New England, and France never 
regained a foothold on the eastern coast. 
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ENGLAND'S CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. 



igo. Capture of Quebec. — The great event of the war 
was the capture of Quebec in 1759. Quebec was the 
strongest natural fortress on the continent,' and the key to 
all Canada. Montcalm, vigilant and brave, made the most 
of every advantage for defense; and for two months the 
British forces lay beneath the inaccessible heights, sur- 
rounded by enemies and scarcely hoping for success,' 

igi. The quick eyes of General Wolfe, the brave 
young British commander, at length discovered a path up 
the cliff so narrow as hardly to allow of two men walking 
abreast, and so steep that they needed the aid of projecting 
roots and branches in the ascent. Landing by night, and 
followed in silence by his men, Wolfe climbed the dizzy 
height, and surprised Montcalm at daybreak by the un- 
welcome spectacle of glittering rows of bayonets drawn up 
in perfect order on the "Plains of Abraham." The two 
armies were equal in numbers, but the English were superior 
in discipline, and the French were soon thrown into confusion. 

192. Both \Volfe' and Montcalm'" received mortal 
wounds. As Wolfe was carried off the field, he heard a 
shout, "They run! they run!" "Who run?" he whispered. 
"The French." He gave some last orders, then sighed. 
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"Now God be praised, I die happy!" and expired. Mont- 
calm asked his surgeon how long he had to live. "Ten or 
twelve hours, perhaps 
less," was the reply. 
" So much the better," 
he rejoined. "I shall 
not see the surrender 
of Quebec." 

193. Treaty of 
Paris. —The attempt 
of the French, next 
year, to recapture their 
great fortress was de- 
feated by the arrival 
of a large British fleet. 
Three English armies 
were concentrated upon 
Montreal, which sur- 
rendered in September, 
1760. By the Peace 
of Paris, signed in Feb- 
ruary, 1763, France 
surrendered to Great 
Britain all the country 

Wolfe and Montcalm Monument. "Orth of the St. Law- 

rence and the Great 
Lakes, with the provinces south of that river, now included 
in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and eastern Maine, and all 
lands east of the Mississippi, Spain ceded Florida to En- 
gland, and received from France all the lands west of the 
Mississippi. 

194. The Conspiracy of Pontiac. — The Indian allies 
of the French did not at once accept the peace. Pontiac, 
the great Ottawa chief, incensed at the transfer of his lands 
from one European power to another, stirred up a great 
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conspiracy of the tribes on the lakes for the destruction of 
all the Enghsh garrisons. Eight forts were captured. Hun- 
dreds of settlers were murdered along the western borders 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. Detroit was 
saved by an Indian girl who revealed the plot in time, but 
it had to endure an eight months' siege. At length the 
savage confederacy was broken up, and Pontiac was slain 
while on a visit to the Illinois. 

Ttace on Map No. 3 the nearest route from Monlreal 10 Albany. 
Point out Annapolis, N. S. Bangor. The Kennebec. The Penobscot. 
Cape Breton Island. Louisbur^, Fort Du Quesne. Pittsburgh. 
Lake George. Fort William Henry. Fort Edward. OswCEO. NJag. 
aia. Delroil. Ticonderoga, Quebec. On Map No. 2, Havana. 
The change of boundaries by the Peace of Paris. 

Read Volume 1, of Irving's "Life of Washington;" Bancroft's 
"History of the United Stales," Volumes H. and 111.; Farkman's 
"Conspiracy of Pontiac;" Longfellow's "Evangeline." 



1. "An attack npon Haverblll (Ma.'iui.) was n: 

gnent exploit or Banns'- " ' ••'■ — 

old. a boy named Samu 
oir to ail Indian camp 
N.H. The' '— • 



sight of this prepared the raother's heart for her bloody reprli 
J... _. — .h„ i,„y „^ 3( „|jf^ ctiopplng for tlie Indians, he 

ivaees bow and where he struck 

Indian, pleased to show that bit of sylvan 



day when t. _ . ., ^^ „ 

asked one ot the savases bow and where he struck a ni 
The Indian, pleased to show that bit of sylvan skill, loia nim. rnai 
night the three eaptlveB with hatchets slew the ten sleeping KUHrdn, and 
Hannali. remembering tier Inrnnt. scalped them. Then they dropped 
down the river In a canoe to Haverhill,"— Bryant. 

3. A fleet from New England arrlvert In front of Quebec, but the ad- 
mlral's demand for a surrender was met with derision. Owing to mls- 
manainimnnt ilie expedition bad been so delayed tliat the alarm was 
pgroach, and the aseanants found the stromreet tortteas In 



America guarded by a greatei 
Balled away without attaeklr- 



3. By the treaty of ITIrecht, In IJ13, at the close of Queen Anne's War 
In Europe, Acadia, Newfoundland, and Hudson Bay Territory were trans- 
ferred to the Engiisb, 
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I. On bia homeward Journey Waahlnglon was flred upon by an Indian 
. ^. . — i... — . — — . ..... .1.. i_..._ migsgd jiig mark, and 



"Upper" and the ' 

— neavy wall. The hlfbest 

id Here are bum the 

of " the Gibraltar of 

Sen flelda on top of the 
,ea of the city may be 
ned ft\>m the Illustration on poge 137. 
8. On tlie 3lBt of July Wolfe made on unancceesful attack 

— '— ■- ' —■-■-■ j^__ .__ .„ . — . ^f jjip Lower T<. 

ly rushed Impetuously ft>T- 



' The " Plains oT Abraham 
ry, outBlde the walls, 
obtained ft\>m the Illustration 



irces, wbloh were drawn up In front of the Lower Town. The 
Instant the Knzllah landed Crom their txiats they rushed Impetuously for- 
ward without forming In line or waiting forordera. Volley after volley 
mowed them down, and a great etorm bursting over the town made the 
Bleeps too slippery to elirab. A retreat was ordered; but the flower of 
Wolfe's array was left on the bloody Qeld. 

9. James Wolfe [&. 17%, d. ITSSIentered the English army as a second 
lieutenant at the age of flfteen. He distinguished himself as a brigadier- 
general at the sleee of Loulsburg (i 188|, and Pitt selected bini to oom- 
mand the expeilltlon against Quebec, making him a majur-general, with 



.._... rong fleet. 

Farkman says of him: "His person was slight, and his features by no 
means of a martial cast. Bis feeble constllutlon had been undermined 
by years of protracted and painful disease. His bind and genial disposi- 
tion seemed better fitted tor the quiet of domestic life than lor the sl«m 
dutlea of military command ; but to these gentler traits he Joined a high 
enthusiasm, and an unconquerable spirit of daring and endurance, whtcb 
made lilm the Idol of his soldiers, and bore his slender frame througb 
every hardship and exposure." Analn, of the night the helghle were 
Boaled, ha saysr "The ebbing tide saifloed to liear the boats along, and 
nothing broke the silence of the night but the gurgling of the river and 
the low voice of Wolfe as he repeated to the otncers about him the 
stanzas of Qray's ' Elegy in a Country Church-yard,' which had recently 
appeared, and which he had Just received from England. Perhaps, ae he 
nttered those strangely appropriate words, 

the shadow of his own. approaching fate stole with mournful prophecy 
across bis mind. ' Oeiitlemen,' he said, as he closed the recltai.^I would 
rather have written those Unes than take Quebec to-morrow. 

10, Louis JoBoph Uontoalm do Balat-Verkn (6. 1T13, d. ITSB) was a 
French marquis. He entered the army when fonrleen years old, and 
gained distinction In several European "~" ' " ' 



French tiwips in Canada, and was very succeaafui, despite 

— and better disciplined forces arrayed against him. His 

roolnly raw Canadian volunteers, brave, but without ei 



the.much larger and better disciplined forces am 



perlence or discipline, poorly clad and halt starved. The governor of the 
province was at variance with Montcalm, and hampered his movements 
so that he labored under great disadvantages. Montcalm received his 



d isad vantages. 

-- ..- - - ., -jments after Wol „ 

lunded earlier in the action, but both Jtept the field until shot 



mortal wound within a few moments after Wolfb's fall. 



down to rise no more. When told by t\ie surgeons that he could 
cover, Montcalm replie^l, " I am glail of it." He was buried at liiau„ii 
request in an excavation made by the bursting of a bombshell. A mon- 
. .„ ■>,ememoryof the two generals now adorns Quebec 



8«o Illustration page 106. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

LITERATURE AND GENEf 

195. It may be believed that the first sehlers in America 
found enough to do in subduing the wilderness and devising 
the laws under which their children were to live, without 
writing books. But so anxious were they to be remembered 
and understood in England, and to be reinforced by new 
parties of emigrants; so full of wonder and delight in the 
new world that was thrown open to them, and so desirous 
that their children should not lack the advantages that they 
would have enjoyed at home, that a mass of literature does 
in fact date from the very earliest years of the colonies. 

196. The first book written in America was Cap- 
tain John Smith's (§§56-59) "True Jielatum of Vir^nia," 
which he sent home in 1608. A few months later he dis- 
patched to the London Company a report of the Jamestown 
Colony, with a map of Chesapeake Bay and its tributary 
rivers, and a very lively description of the surrounding 
country. In spite of the hunger and hardship of those 
early years, he declares that ' ' Heaven and earth never 
agreed better to frame a place for man's habitation." 

197. Beside many other descriptive works, Vii^nia made 
one contribution to elegant letters; for George Sandys, 
treasurer of the colony, A. D. 1621-1625, beguiled the 
loneliness of his absence from polished society, and the 
horror attending the Indian massacre (§64) by translating 
Ovid into English verse. The Roman poet had been an 
exile in a savage country near the Black Sea, and doubtiess 
his translator sympathized with his condition. 
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198. The Ministers. — No class of men contributed so 
much to the intellectual growth of New England as the 
ministers of religion. AH were educated men, and some of 
them were distinguished by immense learning. As there 
were yet no newspapers nor lyceum lectures, and few new 
books, ministers were the authors of public opinion, teaching 
their people how to think as well as how to believe and act. 

Among the greatest was Rev. John Cotton,^ who came to 
the Massachusetts Colony in 1633. He had been rector of 
St. Botolph's at Boston, in England, and it was in compli- 
ment to him that the Trimountain settlement had received 
the name which has become so famous. He was esteemed 
the "mightiest man in New England," and "whatever he 
delivered in the pulpit was soon put into an order of 
court." 

Next were Thomas Hooker (§88) whose saintly and kingly 
presence inspired courage and hope; Thomas Shepard, minis- 
ter of Cambridge; President Ckauiuey, of Harvard; — ^all men 
of vast learning. Increase Mather^ another Harvard pres- 
ident, represented his fellow colonists in England during 
the troublesome reign of James H. {§§ 136-139). His son, 
C<^ton Mather, wrote a prodigious number of books, of 
which the greatest was his "Magnolia" or ecclesiastical 
history of New England. Another was entitled "Memorable 
Providemes relating to Witchcraft," a subject in which the 
author had a most unfortunate interest {See Note 2, p. 90). 

199. Historians. — Governor Bradford, of Plymouth (§80), 
may be called the father of American history. His "History 
of Plymouth Plantation " is a noble record of events in which 
he had part. The JourTial and Addresses of Governor Win- 
tkrop, of Massachusetts Bay, are interesting memorials of 
that accomplished lawyer and excellent man, who devoted 
targe wealth and great abilities to the service of the colony. 
His son, John Wtttthrop, Jr., rendered equal service to Con- 
1 (§89). 
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200. Yale College. — Eliku Yale, a later governor of 
Connecticut, was a liberal benefactor of the college which 
bears his name ; but its origin is due to ten clergymen, who 
bringing each a few books from his own scanty hbrary, met 
at Branford, in 1700, and, depositing their gifts upon a 
table, said, "I give these books for the founding of a col- 
lege in this colony." The first terms were held at Wethers- 
field, later ones at Saybrook; but in 17 16 the college was 
planted on its present site at New Haven. 

201, College of William and Mary, — The desire of 
Virginians to have a college for their sons was long frus- 
trated by such governors as Berkeley (See Note z, p. 47). 
The House of Burgesses, however, set apart lands for the 
support of a college, and in 1692 the long-desired charter 
was obtained from King William and Queen Mary, together 
with grants of money, land, and permanent duties on 
tobacco. The college took the name cf its royal benefac- 
tors, and was established at Williamsburg, A. D. 1693. 

Other Colleges. — Four more colleges were founded dur- 
ing our second colonial period; at Princeton, N.J., in 1746; 
King's, now Columbia College, in New York, 1754; one at 
Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania, 175S; and 
that of Rhode Island, now Brown University, 1764. These 
colleges, even in their early years, did grand, good service 
by training the men who were to be the fathers of the Re- 
public' 

20a. Jonathan Edwards. — Among the writers of the 
later colonial period the greatest, perhaps, was Jonathan Ed- 
wards (p. 1703, d. 1758), whose "Essay on the Freedom of 
the Will" revealed to the world the most acute and original 
mind which America has produced. It was written at the 
little village of Stockbridge, Mass., where he was acting as 
missionary to the Indians. His childhood was no less re- 
markable. Before he was thirteen years old he had read 
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many works in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, beside the most 
learned of English books; but his observations in Natural 
History show that his studies had not been confined to 
printed pages. He was graduated at seventeen from Yale 
College, preached in New York before he was twenty, was 
twenty-four years pastor at Northampton, Mass., and be- 
came president of Princeton College two months before his 
death. His wonderful power as a preacher was ascribed to 
his "immense preparation, long forethought, sedulous writ- 
ing of every word, touching earnestness, and holy life." 

203. Franklin. — But the mind which most perfectly rep- 
resented and most strongly influenced the character of Amer- 
ican institutions was that of Benjamin Franklin,' (p. 1706, 
d. 1790), the printer-boy of Boston, the self-taught sage of 
Philadelphia, the representative of the colonies at London, 
the embassador of the United States at Paris, whose plain, 
good sense, genial humor, and honest self-respect made him 
the favorite of all ranks and' classes. He had accustomed 
himself from boyhood to write on, public affairs, and his 
pamphlets on the interests of England and the rights of the 
colonies were read with great attention on both sides of the 
ocean. Examined by Parliament in 1765 concerning the 
probable effect of the Stamp Act in America (§220), he re- 
plied with so much firmness, dignity, and intelligence that 
even the bitterest enemies of the colonies were forced to 
respect his arguments. A distinguished statesman declared 
him to be the greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century, 
"He never spoke a word too soon; he never spoke a word 
too late ; he never spoke a word too much ; he never failed 
to speak the right word at the right time." 

204, His most popular work was "Poor Richards Alnta- 
tuic," whose successive numbers were afterwards abridged 
and reprinted in one v.olume under the title of "The Way to 
Wealth." It contains a fund of homely wisdom, and Frank- 
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lin himself attributed the rapid increase of prosperity in 
Philadelphia to the extent to which the people read and fol- 
lowed his good advice. (See Note 6, p. 167.) 

205, Among his great services to his country was his or- 
ganization of its postal service as early as 1754. "Every 
penny stamp is a monu- 
ment to Franklin." His 
simple experiment with the 
kite, proving lightning and 
thunder to be caused by 
electric currents, and his 
subsequent invention of 
the lightning-rod, gave him 
a high place among scien- 
tific men. His philosoph- 
ical writings are in the 
same cleax language as his 
charming autobiography 
and almanac, for he aimed 

to make wisdom useful Benjamin Pranklin. 

rather than dignified. 

ao6. Science. — From the beginning the colonies con- 
tained many noted students of natural science. The soils, 
minerals, plants, and animals of the new continent were all 
objects of keen research. Linn<eus, the noted Swedish nat- 
uralist, declared John Bartram, the Quaker gardener oif Phil- 
adelphia, to be the "greatest natural botanist in the world." 
Virginia and the more southerly colonies had several bot- 
anists of European fame. But the scientific reputation of 
America was established when Franklin, in 1744, drew 
about him other gentlemen of kindred tastes, and formed 
the American Philosophical Society. It was an important bond 
of union among the best men in all the colonies. 

207. John Woolman is known only bj^his "JourmU" with 
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went fat to put an end to slave-holding among Quakers. 
He was born in West Jersey,. 1720, and died in England, 
1773- 

208. Pamphlets on questions concerning govern- 
ment and popular rights were the most valuable part of 
American literature during the second colonial period. The 
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theory of a great, free nation was slowly forming in some 
of the best minds of the age ; and the American state papers 
of the next generation were recognized in England as rank- 
ing among the wisest productions of all ages. 

209. Colonial Habits. — All the colonies had greatly 
increased in wealth by industry and frugal living, while still 
among the mass of the people food, dress, and furniture 
were of the simplest kind. Clothing was usually home-spun 
and home-woven from the wool of their own flocks or the 
flax of their own fields. Yet there were some families in 
every colony that imported costly furniture and silver-plate 
from Europe, and even plain people often invested their 
slow savings in strings of gold beads or in laces and satins 
for great occasions. In some colonies apparel was limited 
by law to the means of the wearer: the grave magistrates had 
much trouble with the silken hoods and kirtles of the 
women, the "great boots," gold buttons, and ornamented 
belts of the men ; but if the accused could prove that their 
circumstances warranted the expense, they were dismissed 
without a fine. 

aio. In New England especially "plain living and high 
thinking" were the rule. Great respect was paid to edu- 
cated men. Ministers and magistrates,— with their sons, if 
college-bred, — alone bore the title of Mister; Goody, — a 
contraction for Goodman or Goodwife, — was the mode of 
address for ordinary people. Punishments were inflicted 
without the least regard to the personal dignity of the cul- 
prit. When two men quarreled in the Plymouth Colony, 
they were bound together, head to head and foot to foot, 
for twenty-four hours. In New York a scolding wife was 
made to stand all day before the door of her house, having 
her tongue enclosed in a cleft stick. The Pillory, as repre- 
sented in the engraving, was a wooden frame in which the 
head and hands of the criminal were held fast, while he was 
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exposed to the taunts and sneers of the crowd. In Vir- 
ginia, as in the mother-country, this was a common penalty 
for rehgious dissent. 

211. Roads, in aJl parts of the country, were few and 
poor. Whole families went to church through the woods on 
horseback, the wife, sometimes with a child on her lap, sit- 
ting on a pillion behind her husband. In exposed settle- 
ments the father carried his gun and left it at the church- 
door in the care of the sentinel who watched for hostile 
Indians. Long journeys were made, if possible, by water, 
but stage-coaches connected Boston with Providence, and 
New York with Philadelphia, Like English vehicles of the 
same kind, they were called "flying-machines," 

212. Manufactures. — At first nearly all the people in 
the colonies were farmers or fishermen; but necessity soon 
compelled them to make salt, glass, paper, farmers' tools, 
shoes, hats, and gunpowder; and, though almost every 
home had its loom, cloth factories were also set up. Cir- 
cumstances favored inventive talent, for which Americans 
have always been famous. New England had a saw-mill 
one hundred and thirty years before one was built in the 
mother-country. But England, far from encouraging manu- 
factures in the colonies, checked and thwarted them, lest 
they should become rivals of her own, 

213. Commerce and Piracy, — The first product of 
New England which reached Europe was a' cargo of sassa- 
fras root, taken by Gosnold (§54) in 1602. Before long, 
furs, fish, lumber, corn, rice, and tobacco furnished freight 
for multitudes of ships ; and a lucrative commerce sprang up 
with England and the West Indies, and between the colo- 
nies. This commerce was seriously molested by pirates, 
whose black flags were met in all the seas. 

To suppress their ravages the British Admiralty, in 1696, 
ordered Captain Ktid^ with a ship to the East Indies. But 
Kidd, after retaking several prizes, thought it more profitable 
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Goine to Church. 

214. Royal Officials. — In a review of civil affairs, it 
can not be said that England ever employed her best brains 
in governing America. Younger sons of great families, who 
were too stupid or too dissolute to find places at home, were 
made governors, secretaries, or treasurers in the colonies, 
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and used their opportunities for mending their fortunes as 

rapidly as possible. Such, in New York, was the haughty 

but imbecile Lord Cornbury, a cousin of 

Queen Anne, who applied to his own pleasure 

the funds voted for the defense of the harbor, and told the 

Colonial Assembly that it had no rights but such as the 

queen was pleased to allow it He was more useful to the 

colony, however, than a better governor might have been, 

for he effectually taught the people to stand for their rights. 

Here and there a royal officer may have been more justly 

and kindly disposed, but as a class they regarded their own 

interests first, England's next, but a long way after, and 

those of the colonies last of all. 

Even at home the great dignitaries who had chaise of 

- colonial ailairs were usually less wise than great. The Duke 

of Newcastle, who for twenty-four years was 

minister for British America, owed his position 

partly to his incapacity, being appointed through Sir Robert 

Walpole, then prime minister of England, who feared to 

have men of ability about him. The duke is said to have 

directed letters to the "Island of New England," and to 

have been unable to tell whether Jamaica was in the Med- 

1 Sea or elsewhere. 



Read Volumes I. and 11, of Tyler's " History of American Liter- 
ature;" Volume I. of Duyckinck's "Cyclopsedia of American Liter- 
alure ;" Fnnltlin's "Autobiography; " Palfrey's or Elliott's " History 
of New England;" Irving's "History of New York by Dietrich 
Knickerbocker;" Longfellow's "Courtship of Miles Standish" and 
"New England Tragedy;" Whittier's "Margaret Smith's Journal," 
■'Mibel Martin," and " The Chmgeling ; " Hawthorne's "Twice Told 
Tales," and other stories of the colonies in New England. 

KOTE Vi Teachbhs.— Younger claflses may do well to omit Chapter 
XIII for the present, or to use It only for reading and explanation in Ibe 
class-room. Older pupils will be profited by studying the several topics 
vlth the aid of the boolis above mentioned and others, and making them 
the sabjacts of wrinao essays. 
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1. Hev. John Cotton, " the patriarch of New Eoglaad," was a bright 
scholar at the Unlveraity of Cambridge, aud for twenty years a noted 
Puritan preacher lu his Khellsh home, lor refusing U> kneel at the «ac- 
rameut, lie Incorred the displeasure of Archbishop Laud, nod was com- 

e tiled lo flee the country, ijotton could write or spealt readily in latin, 
reeic, and Hebrew. His oratory was simple, and his sennons pointed 
and era 1 □ an tly practical. Heoriginated the practice in NewEn^andof 
observing the oabbath trota Saturday evenfuB until Snnday evening. 
His more liuportant writings were " Milk for Babes," a relieious book for 
children, and "The Power of the Keys," a treatise on church government. 
Mr. Cotton died at Boston in the year tt&L 

a. Increase Mather was born in Massachusetts, graduated at Harvard, 
and married a daugiiter of Rev. John (Joiton. Helasaid to liave pussed 
sixteen hours daily In bis study. He was the author of neaily one hun- 
dred publicatioDH. Cotton Mather was his son. His death occurred in 



8. During the same period " there had beei 

colonies at least forty-three newspapers, — o „._. _^ _„ . 

Carolina, two In North Carolina, oneln Virginia, two in Maryland, nve in 
Pennsylvaula, eight in New York, four ?" ••^—•~'"—-- "■ — >- m.-j- 
Isiand, two in N^w Hampahi" -"' ■ - 
"HiiUny Qi American lAleralvr 

4. Benjamin Franklin.— The "Encyclopedia Britannloa" describes 
Franklin as " the moat uniformly readable writer of Bngliah who has yet 
appeexed on bis side of the AtlanUc. An Inexhaustible humor, a classic 
Blmpliclty, an exquisite grace, and unlforra ^;ood sense and taste informed 
and gave permaneut Interest to every thing he wrote. Mo man ever pos- 
sessed in a greater degree the gift of putting au iirguraent into an anec- 
dote." His style was largely modeled upon the three boolts wilJi which 
he was most lamillar in his early life— Addison's "Spectator," Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," and Locke's " E^Bsay on the Undeistandlng." When 
Franklin wb« on his way from Boston to Philadelphia, In I72Cthe ahip- 
captalD reported at New York that his passenger had "a trunk hill of 
hooka." This was such an unusual occurrence ibr the tiroes that Oov- 

tumet requested an Interview with the lad who was possessed of 
I evident [ilerary turn. He received himwlth great cordiality, and 
aled a warm interest In the intelligent printer. 
n nen Whitefieid visited America in 1140, E^nklln went to hear oue of 
hlssennons In Philadelphia. Aithoiwh he did not approve of the great 
divine's Orphan House scheme in Georgia, he was bo moved by the 

Creaoher.'s eloquence of appeal that first he gave what copper colas he had 
I his pocket, then addeci a few silvei- pieces, and Anally could not resist 
giving all the g<)ld he had about bis person. 

During bis long public career, Benjamin F^nklin accepted very meager 
compensation for his services. He drew principally upon hla private 
fortune for expenses, Toshow his faith in the value of the continental 
loan he invested *iS,000 m its securities. When president of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania he devoted bis entire salary U> charities. Frank- 
lin was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and one of tlie 
frameraof the United StatesConstltutlon. Twenty thousand AmerlcauB 
attended his funeral In ITW. 

5. Captain Kidd has come lo be regarded as the Ideal pirate,— a man 
■'"■■"'■' "' "11 feeling, a buccaneer of the high seas; hut he probably was 

" *■- '-Henerslly reputed, "it la known that he was more mer- 



is he is Ht 



Clful thanmoatoftheprlvateersof his time. When 

Admiralty orders to suppress piracy. King William was to receive one 
tenth of tile proHts of the cruise, and Governor Bellomoiit of New York 
eight tenths, leaving but one tenth for himself. This arrangement 
proved so unprufltable to the captain that he sailed Itir the coasts of 
Africa and Asia, and commenced privateering on his own account. In 
1099 he boldly returned to American waters, and sailed into Long Island 
Bound, Delaware Bay, and several bays along the New England coast, 
Beventy thousand doliaia worth of treasure which he buried on Oar- 
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— n the Amc^ „,, _„ 

Kldd's boldness Is Illustrated by bis appearance 
wben be knew a large reward was oflfered for his 
he was seized and aent to Jail. He was taken to 
lecutlon oocurred A. D. 1701. 



English Sovereigns during the Second Colonial Period. 

William III., A. D. 1689-1702, and Maev II., 1689-1694, called 
by Whigs lo the throne, gkdly proclaimed by colonies (U140, 143, 
144); charter William and Mary College (|20l). 

Anne, A. D. 1702-1714, lakes contract for supplying Spanish West 
Indies with African slaves (J 148} ; sends Lord Combury lo govern New 
York 8214). 

George I., A. D. 1714-1727, Elector of Hanover, in Gennany. 

George II., A. D. 1727-1760, grams Georgia lo Ogielhorpe as 
asylum for Ihe unforlunale (J 1 50); has pari in the War of Austrian 
Succession, known in America by hb name (J 175). 

George III., A. D. 1760-1820, of despotic temper, but loyally re- 
garded by Americans (gaig). See also J|z3i, Z35, 244, 251. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— Part II. 



What were (he causes and results of the English 

Revolution of 1688 P 
Describe the Witchcraft delusion? 
Describe the policy of Parliament toward tbe colo- 

State the literary progress of the colonies about 

the time of Queen An 
Describe the founding of Georgia. 
Sketch the course of French i 

Mississippi Valley. 
Sketch the course of colonization on the Gulf. 
Name the chief French military stations. 
Name the four wars between the English and 

French colonies, giving their dates. 
Describe King William's War in America, and 

state its results. 
Describe Queen Anne's War. 
What were the chief events of King George's 

War? 
Give the preliminary events of the French and 



Initial 



War. 



Name the chief events in the French and Indian 

War. 
What territories were acquired by England, and 

what by Spain? 
Describe the conspiracy of Pontile. 
Name some of the first books written in Virginia. 
Name some of the most distinguished clergymen 

in New England. 
What can you tell of Governor Bradford and 

other distinguished colonists? 
Who founded Vale College? 
What was the origin of the College of William 

and Mary? 



1 55-' 59 
•65 



166, i68, 169 
170-173 

174. '7S 

176-178 
179-192 

193 
194 



(121) 

:,Gi>()j^le 
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il. Name the first seven collides in America- 
aj. What can you tell of Jonnhm Edwards? 
3\. Describe the character and public ser 

Franklin. 
, i5. What is said of John Bartram ? 

26. What cm you tell of other colonial writei 

27. Describe the customary dress, manners, 

ployments in the colonies. 
z8. What restrictions and interruptions ti 
zg. What is said of the royal officials? 
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PART rri.— WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CAUSES OF THE REVOLUTION. 



215. French Predictions. — "We have caught them at 
last," said the French prime minister,' as he signed the ces- 
sion of nearly half of North America to the English {§193). 
"I am persuaded," said another French nobleman, when he 
heard of the act, " that England will soon repent of having 
removed the only check that could keep her colonies in awe. 
They stand no longer in need of her protection; she will 
call upon them to contribute toward supporting the burdens 
they have helped to bring upon her, and they will answer 
by striking off all dependence," 

216. Taxing the Colonies. — These predictions were 
fulfilled. The English public debt was doubled by the 
Seven Years' War (§179), and a plan was revived for taxing 
the colonies with a share of the expense. Now it was a 
part of the British constitution that the "power of the 
purse" belonged to the people; i. e., that taxes could be 
levied only by the representatives of the whole nation ; and 
violation of this rule had cost one king his head (§iz6). 

217. The colonists insisted upon their privilege as English- 
men,— that as they were not represented in the British Par- 
liament, they could not be taxed by it, but only by their 
own assemblies, which were to them precisely what the 
House of Commons was to their countrymen at home; — 
and some of the best and wisest men in England declared 
that they were right. 

(123) 
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2 1 8. Though hard things must be said of the British gov- 
erament as it was then administered, we ought never to 
forget that our fathers had 
the spirit and abihty to re- 
pel English injustice pre- 
cisely because they had 
been trained to the rights 
and duties of Englishmen. 
They hoped at first that 
the French colonists on 
the St. Lawrence, so few 
years subject to the hu- 
miliating yoke of En- 
gland, would join them 
in seeking independence. 
But under French rule 
there had been no town- 
CeoriB III. meetings, no colonial as- 

semblies; and the people 
lacked the power to combine even against a government 
which they detested. 

2ig. George III. — The throne of Great Britain was now 
occupied by George III., a narrow-minded and obstinate 
young king, who had succeeded his grandfather in 1760. 
He hated Pitt,' the friend of America; and his ruling pur- 
pose was to exalt kingly authority at the expense of all 
popular rights. Yet Harvard Collie celebrated his acces- 
sion by a volume of loyal poems in Latin, Greek, and En- 
glish, promising so to train her sons "that they may be in 
their future stations grateful as well as useful subjects to the 
best of kings." Harvard soon saw reason to change her 

220. The Stamp Act. — In 1765 the famous "Stamp 
Act " was made a law. All legal documents were to bear a 
government stamp, costing from three-pence to thirty dol- 
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lars, according to the importance of the transaction : every 
newspaper and pamphlet must be stamped, and every ad- 
vertisement must pay a tax. The day appointed for the 
Stamp Act to go into execution was observed by the colo- 
nies as a day of mourning. Bells tolled, flags were low- 
ered, and business was suspended. 

221. Declaration of Rights. — In the Virginia House 
of Burgesses Patrick Henry carried resolutions declaring that 
the right to tax the colonies rested solely with the repre- 
sentatives of the colonists, "and that every attempt to vest 
such power in any person or persons whatsoever, other than 
the General Assembly aforesaid, has a manifest tendency to 
destroy British as well as American freedom." Delegates 
from nine colonies met at New York in October, 1765, and 
prepared a Declaration of Rights with remonstrances to 
king and Parliament 

222. The Stamp Act was repealed a year after its 
passage, but new taxes were imposed on tea, glass, paper, 
and painters' materials. The govern- 
ment was authorized to send soldiers 

to America, and the colonists were re- 
quired to house and feed them. Bos- 
ton, which was regarded as a "hot- 
bed of revolt," received two British 
regiments. Frequent collisions took 
place, in one of which several citizens 
were killed.^ The soldiers who had 
fired on the mob were tried for mur- 
der in the colonial court, but they 

had a fair hearing, their case being defended by some of the 
best lawyers in the colony. All but two were acquitted on 
the ground that they had fired in self-defense, and the two 
were only branded on the hand. 

223. In North Carolina the general discontent was 
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BucaJflB or the CaspM. 

tyranny, many of the planters left the settled limits of the 
colony, bought lands of the Cherokees to the westward, and 
laid the foundations of what is now the state of Tennessee,* 
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334. The old restrictions upon colonial industry were 
in full force. Iron, which abounded in Pennsylvania, could 
neither be sent to England nor be manufactured at home. 
The rich pine forests of the southern states were rendered 
almost useless by act of Parliament, for neither tar nor tur- 
pentine nor staves could be made, nor could any tree be 
cut down without the king's permission. Foreign goods 
could be bought only of English merchants, and were loaded 
with duties for the enriching of the mother-country. The 
natural sense of the people rebelled against such laws. 

225. Rhode Island and the Revenue Laws. — Rhode 
Island, with its bays and inlets, was well suited to the smug- 
gling trade; and, moreover, it was the only colony whose 
governor at the time of the Revolution was chosen by its 
own people. All other governors were appointed by the 
king. A governor had the right to grant flags of truce; 
and, during the French and Indian War, Newport merchants 
had availed themselves of these flags, not only as privateers 
but as smugglers. To stop this illegal traffic, the British 
schooner Gaspk was ordered, in 1772, to lie at the entrance 
of Narragansett Bay, and question every craft that floated 
in or out, from tiny market-boats to great East Indiamen, 

226. Burning of the Gasptie. — Having run aground 
by accident, the Gaspie was boarded in her turn by eight 
boat-loads of citizens from Providence; her officers and 
crew were bound and taken on shore, and the schooner was 
burnt. Though a reward of $5,000 was offered for the de- 
tection of any of the citizens concerned in the aifair, and 
though almost every child in Providence knew the open 
secret, not a name was ever reported to the king's commis- 
sioners, and the inquiry was dropped. 

227. Taxes on Tea. — Surprised at the firmness of the 
colonists, Parliament, in 1773, repealed ail taxes excepting 
that of three-pence a pound upon tea, and so arranged 
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matters with the East India Company thaf this article could 
be sold cheaper in America than in England. But the col- 
onists were contending for principles, not pence. New 
York and Philadelphia sent the tea-ships home with all their 
cargoes on board. Boston, being held by British troops, 
could not do this; but after a great meeting in Faneuil 
Hall,' a party of men disguised as Indians boarded the ves- 
sels and threw all the tea into the harbor. 

228. The "Boston Tea Party" occasioned great 
wrath in England. The port of Boston was closed by act 
of Parliament, and great distress fell upon the laborers who 
were thus deprived of employment. Instead of profiting by 
their neighbor's loss, Salem and Marbiehead offered their 
wharves for the use of the Boston merchants. Tokens of 
sympathy poured in from all the colonies: even far-off 
Georgia and South Carolina sent money and cargoes of rice 
to relieve the suffering poor in the northern city. 

22g. The House of Burgesses in Virginia appointed a 
solemn fast on the day when the "Boston Port Bill" was 
to go into effect. The governor thereupon dissolved the 
assembly, but its members only adjourned to another build- 
ing and unanimously voted that the attack upon Massachu- 
setts threatened ruin to all the colonies alike, and demanded 
measures for united resistance. In England Mr. Pitt, now 
the Earl of Chatham, urged Parliament to desist from the 
cruel injustice of oppressing three millions of people for the 
act of thirty or forty. 

230. First Continental Congress. — The "Sons of 
Liberty," who had organized themselves in each of the col- 
onies, now sought a closer union. In September, 1774, the 
First Continental Congress met at Philadelphia. Fifty-three 
of the best and ablest men in the country were there; men 
deeply versed in English law, and who knew well that king 
and Parliament were violating the constitution which they 
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were sworn to maintain. Awed by a feeling of the tremen- 
dous results which depended upon their conduct, a long and 
deep silence fell on ail the members of the Assembly. It 
was broken by Patrick Henry* of Virginia, — the greatest 
orator of his day, and per- 
haps the greatest that Amer- 
ica has yet produced, — who 
recited the wrongs of the 
colonies with magnificent 
eloquence, and yet with 
strict adherence to the truth. 

231. A petition to the 
king and separate addresses 
to the people of Great Britain 
and of Canada were voted. 
While expressing unshaken 
loyalty and affection to the 
king, Congress protested 

against the keeping of a™. «h.. »„„. 

les m America without the 

consent of the people, and resolved to hold no commercial 

intercourse with England until a different policy should be 

adopted. 

Comf)aniesof "minute-men"'' were how formed and drilled 
in all the towns. In the midst of their preparations came 
news that the British were cannonading Boston. In two 
days 30,000 volunteers were on the march for that city. 

232. The Battle of Lexington. — On the evening of 
April i8th, 1775, General Gage, commanding at Boston, 
sent 800 men to destroy some military stores which the 
Americans had collected at Concord. The movement was 
signaled by a beacon-light hung in the North Church 
tower, and all night long the farmers were gathering to 
oppose it.' At dawn the British, arriving at Lexington, 
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found a company of minute-men drawn up to receive them, 
and here the first blood was shed in the War of American 
Independence, 

233. The British pressed on and destroyed the stores at 
Concord ; but by this time the whole country' was under 
arms, and on their return they were so hard pressed by the 
colonists that their retreat became a flight, and all would, 
perhaps, have been killed or captured had not fresh troops 
with cannon come out from Boston to aid and protect them. 

The news spread far and wide through the colonies. Is- 
rael Putnam'" was plowing on his farm, in Connecticut, sixty- 
eight miles away, when a mounted messenger drew rein 
beside his field, and shouted to him that war was actually 
begun. Leaving his plow in the furrow, and his oxen free, 
the farmer sprang to horse and never stopped until he reached 
the camp in Cambridge, the same day. Other recruits were 
moved by the same spirit, and before long General Gage was 
besieged in Boston by 20,000 men." 

Point out on Map No. 4, Narragansett Bay. Providence. Boston. 
Salem. Concord. Lexington. 

Read Wirt's "Life of Patrick Henry;" Parton's "Life of JefTer- 
Bon;" Jesse's "Life of George IIL;" Greene's "Historical View of 
tlie American Revolution;" Lossing's " Field- Book of the American 
Revolution." 



1. Tills was ChoiBcal. The other French nobleman was Vergennes, tbe 
Preucli emiutasador to Constantinople, h man noted for hla cauo, equable 
temperament. 

2. Williftm Pitt (6. 1708, tJ. 1T78) flrat Eart of Chatham, was America's 
warmest champion Id England during the tronbles that led to llie Revo- 
lotion. He had the reputation of being"one ot the most powerful, vigi- 
lant, and patriotlo opponents In Parliament of unconstitutional and 
unwise measures." He opposed the slarapactof 1788, and from 1775 to 
1777 his voice rang; warning and prophecy to the British ministry In their 
oppression of the colonies. In IWS he rose from a sick -bed to speak In the 
House of Lords against a motion to acknowledge the Independence of 
America. At the close of his speech, he tell In an apoplectic fit from 
which he never recovered. 

3. This aSkir la known as the " Boston Massacre :" It erew out of a fleht 
between a soldier and a laborer In a. rope-walk. The soldier bding 
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whtpped, brouKht other soldiers, wbo were aoaln Eind again beaten off by 
the iHboreiB. The fbUowIng night, Mar<:h 5th. ITTD. the HOldlem, Infurlaled 
by talking the aflfelr over amongHt themBelveB, nished about theHtreels 
liisulting and «trlklDE UDOffendlne ellizevis. An angry mob gsthered, 
and Bli Boldlers under an offlter cTiarged througti the crowd. A soldier 
waa Btruck, and the order to Are was given. Three peraonH were kilTed 
outright, and eight went wounded, two of them mortally. "Of bU the 
eleven, not more than one had had any share In the disturbanee." The 
shedding of Innocent blood caased the wildest eTcttement, not only In 
Botlon, hut throughout tbo country, and Oovertiur Hutchinson was com- 
pelled U) remove tie Boldlers from their quarters In the city. 

jne« RoberWon, who 

In Korth CEUtdlna, a poor and unlettered foreater, of humble blrtS but of 
tntiora noblenenor soul, cultivated maize on the Wautauga. The frame 
of the heTOloptsnter was robust, hlBconstitutlon bardyi he trod Itie soil 
aa If he were Its rightful lord. Intrepid, loving virtue for its own sake, 
and emnlouB of honorable fojne, he had iself- possession, quickness of dis- 
aerament,and a oonnd Judgment. Wherever be was thrown, on what- 
ever be was engaged, be knew bow to use all the means within his reach, 
whether small or great, tothelr proper end, seeing at a glance their latent 
oapaclties, and devlalng tbe simplest and surest way to bring them 
forth ; and so he became the greateat benefactor of the early setllers of 



e. Fuietii] Kail was built In 1T40, and was a g\tt to the town of Boston 
tram Peter Fanenll. The latter was a BoMon merchant, horn at New 
Rochelle, New York, of a French Huguenot family. The lower floor of 
the hall was a market-house; above that was a town-hall, with other 
rooms attached. This hall was a great place of rendezvous for the 
patriots at the outbreak of the Revolution, and came to be known aa 
" The Cradle of Liberty." 

e. Patrick Henry (A. ITSe, d. iTSSf) was a man of llmlled education, and 
In early years displayed few Indications of his future greatness. He was 
exceedingly fond of flsbing and hunting and of social pleasures, a" ~' 



iUlowed lo Interfere with bis daUes. He married at eighteen, 
iuitui,i»<^ in business, once in an attempt at farming, and finally, when 
twenty-tour yeaiB Of age, entered the profession of fiiw after nil weeks 
study of the subject. Of coarse he was lanorant of the simplest details of 
the profMidon he had nndertaken, but bis wonderful gift of oratory stood 
him In good stead, and atter the first trial In which be appeared, ut the 
(^e of twenty-seven, he never lacked tbr business, although he was never 
considered remarkable as a lawyer. 

Henry was a man of high moral courage, and the Instinctive champion 
otthe wronged and the oppressed. The opening scenes of the Revolution 
flred his patriotic soul ; evidently the time and purpose for which he had 
been bom had arrived, Hla speech before the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses 13 221) electrified tlie country, and gained him the reputation, at the 
Se of twenty-nine, of being "the greatest orator and political tliinker 
a land abounding with public speakere and stati^men." From this 
time fbrth he was proinlnent in the political conventions and congresses 
Of the oolonieB, and, In 1776, he was elected the flrst republioau governor 
of the state of Virginia. He held ibis offlce until 177B, when, being no 
longer eligible, be returned to the legislature. At the close of the wiir he 
was again chosen governor, and served until 1786, when he resigned, in 
11M he retired from the law, and removed to his estate. After this he de- 
clined several honorable posltloua in putiilo life, but was fl n ally pereuoded 
' by Washington and others to become a candidate for the Virginia tenate, 
In 1799, in order to oppose certain measures there. He was easily elected, 
but death Interposed belOte lie could take bis seat. 

7. The minnte-men were so called from the terms of their enlistment. 
Tbey were to serve whenever called upon, and at a moment's notice. 

8. This was the occasion of " Paul Revere's Ride," made celebrated hy 
Longfellow's poem. As soon as Warren, an American patriot in Boston, 
discovered Oage's plan, he dispatched William Dawea Ihrougli Roxbury, 
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and Itevere by way of Cbarlestown, M spree 

baacon-llgbta hung In tbe North Church to , , 

muffled oars rowed over to Cbarlestown only Ave mlDUtes before the 
ientlnels recolveil orders to allow do one to pttss. At Cbarleslowu Neck 
he was stopped by two BrltlBli offlcera, bot eacaped Ihera throagb the 
■peed or his horse, and proceeded on his way to IJexington and Concord, 
ioubIdb each household bh he passed. 



Sfrark oDi bf K riflad drlDR ChtW iDfl flflfl : 



.0 Joined In the pnrsult, which began at the old 
nuFLii unugB lu u>iii:u[u, came from Acton. Bedford, BlUerica, Broofcllne, 
Beverly, Concord, Carlisle, Chelmsford, Cambrtdge.Cnatlestown, Dan vers, 
Dedham, Dorchester, Framlnaham, Lexington, Lincoln. Lynn, Llttlelon, 
Medlbrd, Mlllon,Needham, Newton, Pepperell, Roihnry, Reading, Sud- 
bury, Btowe, Balem, Woharn, Watertown, and Weslford. Thirty-one 

tnvma* Bnnt, !■ tlk^ al^rlTurirlnhnH mW of hOnOr represented In the ""i^n- 

■ " JKstory af SftmoeftuMtii." 
iSls and theBrt"''' *— " '-• ■- 

.. ind Boston, an( 

(H ^,223). Bnt these bad more or less of a local vmu 

armed resistance to a regular British army at Lexington >.»^u.j,u^t 

battle for American Independence. 

10. Israel Putnam was born at Salem, Mass., In ITIB. Like n 

other heroeii of the Revolution, he won his first laurels In the war. . 

tween the French and Engltah colonies which so severely tried the spirit 



or American volunteers. In the French und Indian War be was oap- 
p. 21.1. I>onbUesi 



tured by the Indians, and was bound to a tree, surrounaed by blazli 
--—8 for the -"-•■- — — '"-- "" - "' ■ "— •-" — •- '^ •-- 



for a better fate. 

He was the first (o receive the rank of mejor-general In the Revolution- 
ary armv, and bad part In several Important battles, notably those of 
Bunker Hill and Long Island. While commanding In the Highlands of 
the Hudson, In 1777, he received a note from the British Qenerul Olnlon, 
demanding the release of a tory lieutenant who was In the American 
camp. Putnam's reply was characteristic: 

"Edmund Falmcr, an offlcer In tbe enemy's service, was taken as a 
spy lurking wltbln our lines; he has been tried aaaspy, condemned asa 
spy, and shall be executed as a e^y, and tbe flag Is ordered to depart 
Immediately. Israel PutJuan^ 

" P. 9. Ho has been aooordlngly executed." 

Putnam's Impulsive and reckless bravery fitted hlia better for bold and 
startling movements than for the careful combinations of agreatosm- 

Kilgn. Still he was one of the groat leaders In the War for Independence, 
la lomtjstoneat Brooklyn, Ct,, bears the appropriata words: "He dared 
to lead where any dared to follow." 

11. Qeneral Oage was not only military commandant at Boston, bnt 
civil governor of Ma'-iflachnBetts. ills Instructions from the king required 
him to seize and condlgnly punish Samuel Adams, John Hancock, JoEieph 
Warren, and other leading patriots, " bnt be stood In such dread of them 
that he never so much as attempted their arrest." "He had promised the 
king that with four reglmenis he would play the Hon," but In trutb his 
arrogance and presumption Bir surpassed nls practical abilities, and " he 
Inspired nekher confidence nor fear." It Is Impossible lo say how differ' 
ent might have been tlie result to tbe colonies if iha king had been better 
served. America has reason to be thankful that her courage and re- 
sources were underrated at this critical time, when eveu her own beet 
men little understood the gravity of tbe conflict that was Impending. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OPENING SCENES OF THE REVOLUTION, 

334. Second Continental Congress. — In May, 1775, 
the Second Continental Congress met at Philadelphia, and 
never had a body of men such tremendous duties with so 
Uttle power to perfonn them. There was no public treasury, 
and no authority to create one; war was already begun, 
while there was not a soldier nor an officer enlisted in the 
name of the whole country. Worst of all, Congress could 
not bind the people to any measure; but could only advise 
the thirteen colonial governments what it seemed best for 
them to do. 

235. No wonder that their first steps were hesitating and 
weak. In appointing a day of fasting and prayer for the 
"restoration of the invaded rights of America," they de- 
sired the people to recognize "King George the Third as 
their rightful sovereign." They took measures, however, 
for organizing a "continental army" for seven months, and 
appointed George Washington, of Virginia, to be its com- 
mander-in-chief; while they sincerely "labored fof the res- 
toration of harmony between the colonies and the parent 
state." The responsibility of war was thrown upon Great 
Britain; for the Americans only desired peace with justice, 
and Washington wrote at this very time that he "abhorred 
the idea of independence." 

236. The Earl of Chatham declared in Parliament that 
no body of men ever surpassed the first American Con- 
gress in "solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wis- 
dom of conclusion;" and to Franklin he remarked, that the 

s of the American cause was the last hope of liberty 
(>33) 
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for England. The debates in Parliament proved to the col- 
onists that their contest was with the king and ministry, not 
with the people of England, Several Englishmen of rank 
resigned their places in the army and government rather 
than fight against America. One of them, Lord Effingham, 
received the public thanks of citizens of London for having 
acted "as a true Englishman." It was fortunate, however, 
that Lord Chatham's plan of conciliation failed. If it had 
succeeded, England might have kept her colonies on the 
condition of governing them justly. It was better for her, 
for them, and for the world that she should cease to govern 
them at all. 

237. The communications with Canada were felt 
to be of great importance. In May, 1775, the forts at 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were surprised by Ethan 
Allen' and Seth Warner' with a handful of "Green Moun- 
tain Boys," and were surrendered without a shot. Ticon- 
deroga had cost England an enormous amount of money 
and many lives (See p. 104). It was taken "in ten minutes 
by a few undisciplined volunteers, without the loss of life or 
limb." In it was an immense supply of cannon and other 
war materials. 

238. Three British generals,* soon to become well 
known in America, — Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne, — now 
arrived with heavy reinforcements at Boston. General 
Ward,' still in command of the Americans, resolved to push 
the siege more closely. To this end he ordered Colonel 
Prescott" to fortify Bunker Hill. At the last moment 
Breed's Hill was substituted, as a still more commanding 
position, but the battle which followed took its name from 
the former. 

239. Battle of Bunker Hill. — During the night fol- 
lowing, June 16th, a strong earth-work was thrown up. As 
soon as the morning light revealed it to the British, a can- 
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nonade was opened from their fleet and the opposite shore, 
and 2, 000 men were sent to storm the work. The Ameri- 
cans, who had only dropped the spade to seize the musket, 
waited until they could see the whites of their enemies' 
eyes, then fired with such deadly effect that the attacking 
column broke and fell back to the foot of the hill, 

240, The village of Charlestown was then fired, and 
under cover of its smoke the enemy rallied and ascended 
the hill, only to be repulsed as before. Fresh troops came 
from Boston, and a third attack was made. The spirit of 
the defenders had not flagged, but their powder was neatly 
spent Still the front rank of the. assailants was again mown 
down; and the Americans fought with the butt ends of their 
guns, until they retired in good order to Prospect Jii!l, only 
a mile in the rear.' 

General Gage wrote home, "The trials we have had, 
prove the rebels are not the despicable rabble too many 
have supposed them to be." He was already superseded in 
command by General Howe, brother of him who had fallen 
at Ticonderoga and whom Massachusetts had loved and 
honored (§187). 

241, Washington in Command. — Among the first 
acts of royal governors when the war broke out, was the 
seizure of gunpowder belonging to the colonies. The want 
of this necessary article had occasioned the loss of Breed's 
Hill and seriously crippled the movements of Washington. 
On the 3d of July this great general took command of the 
forces besieging Boston. They could scarcely be called an 
army: arms, uniform, and drill were lacking; each man had 
brought his own musket and powder-horn, if he happened 
to possess them, and subsisted mainly on food which he re- 
ceived from home. Washington's first task was to create an 
army out of these raw recruits, and happily the inaction of 
the British gave him a few months for the work. 
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341. The Mecklenburg Resolutions. — Still very few- 
colonists dreamed of a separation from England. The 
patriots of Mecklenburg County, in North Carolina, had, 
however, advanced to a different conclusion, in which the 
■whole country afterwards joined them. In May, 177S1 they 
met at Charlotte, and renounced their allegiance to king and 
Parliament. The "Mecklenburg Resolutions" were the 
prelude to the "Declaration of Independence." 

243. Kentucky Settled. — During the same year the 
foundations were laid of a new state west of the AUe- 
ghanies. Daniel Boone,' the famous hunter, with Kenton, 
Floyd, Harrod, Shelby, and others, having bought land of 
the Cherokees, settled the rich meadow-lands on the Ken- 
tucky River. Free from the first, they never owned the 
dominion of England; and they were among the earliest in 
America to declare their independence, on a footing of obe- 
dience to local law. Courts, churches, and schools were 
established; and order and justice were held as dear as 
freedom. (See §277.) 

344. Indians and Hessians. — Meanwhile King George, 
so far from regarding the humble petition he had received 
from Congress, was sending emissaries to the Iroquois and 
Canadian Indians to excite their savage wrath against the 
colonies; and, as Englishmen enough could not be enlisted, 
was making bargains with petty German princes, who sold 
him the services of their subjects at a little less than thirty- 
five dollars per head. ' ' Every soldier killed was to be 
paid for at this rate, and three wounded were to be reck- 
oned as one killed." Acts of Parliament forbade any trade 
with the "rebels," and ordered that American vessels should 
be seized, and their crews treated as slaves. 

245. Invasion of Canada. — These violent measures 
went far to destroy the love of Americans for England, and 
it was seen that ihdependence was the only way to honor 
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Qaebec. 

and safety. The Canadian peasantry wished well to the 
cause of separation, but the rich and ruling class were con- 
tent with the existing order of things. To sustain the pop- 
ular feeling, and prevent attacks from the north, a two-fold 
invasion of Canada was planned for the autumn of 1775. 

246. Siege of Quebec. — General Montgomery,' de- 
scending Lake Champlain, captured St. John's and Mont- 
real. General Arnold," ascending the Kennebec, made a 
toilsome march through the woods and marshes of northern 
Maine, and though deprived by hunger and disease of 
nearly half his men, undertook the siege of Quebec, the 
mightiest fortress in America. Climbing by Wolfe's path 
(§191) to the Heights of Abraham, he summoned the city 
to surrender; but its commander had learned wisdom from 
Montcalm's disaster, and remained within his fort. 

247. Montgomery soon arrived and took command. The 
garrison numbered twice as many as the comtjined army of 
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assailants, and had strong walls and two hundred cannon to 
oppose to the musketry and few small siege-guns from Mont- 
real. Nevertheless the colonists intrenched themselves be- 
hind ramparts of ice, since the frozen ground defied their 
pickaxes. On the last morning of 1775 the assault was 
made. Montgomery led the advance, crying out, "Men of 
New York! you will not fear to follow where your general 
leads!" The attack was brave and spirited; but Mont- 
gomery fell dead, Arnold was dangerously wounded, and 
the effort failed. 

Still determined, the Americans turned the siege into a 
blockade, and held out until May, when they reluctantly 
retreated, wasted by disease and starvation. The British 
governor, pitying their sufferings and admiring their courage, 
offered. to shelter and care for their sick until they were able 
to march; but the generous invitation was declined {See 
§306). A great British force arriving in the St. Lawrence, 
Montreal and St. John's were abandoned. 

248. Deliverance of Boston. — Against innumerable 
difficulties, Washington had persevered through the winter 
in drilling and strengthening his army; and early in March 
he was ready for a decisive stroke. In a single night works 
were erected on Dorchester Heights, which forced General 
Howe to evacuate Boston. Taking on board the fleet not 
only his army, but eleven hundred Americans who chose to 
remain subjects of the king, he sailed away to Halifax, to 
the great joy and relief of the Bostonians. 

Washington knew that the breathing-time would be short. 
New York was of the greatest importance to both parties 
from its central position, its easy communication with 
Canada, and the strong Tory'" interest among its people. 
Thither Washington soon marched to anticipate the arrival 
of the British. 

249. Siege of Charleston.— Early in June a British 
fleet from Halifax appeared in Charleston harbor bearing 
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an army commanded by General Clinton. Major-general 
Lee," second only to Washington among American officers, 
had been placed in charge of the southern department. " But 
he cared more for himself than for the success of the cause, 
and wrought more evil than good to the American service. 
He pronounced Charleston untenable, and was only anxious 
to secure the retreat of the garrison. Colonel 
Moultrie" was of a different mind. From his ""«■'"- 
fort of palmetto logs on Sullivan's Island, he kept up so 
steady a cannonade that the fleet, after ten hours' engage- 
ment,' withdrew shattered and disabled, unfit even to convey 
the army to New York." The fort has ever since borne the 
name oi its brave defender. 

Trace on Map No. 4, the two routes by which the Americana invaded 
Canada. 

Read for the whole Revolutionary period Irving's " Life of Wash- 
ington," Volumes II. -IV. ; the Lives of Generals Greene, Putnam, 
Arnold ; Lossing's "Field-Boolt of the Revolution;" Botla's '■ History 
of the American Revolution." 



lutlon New York and Sew HampBhl re disputed possession of the territory 
wblcli now (brras Vermont, ana tlie New York olllccrs tried \o enforce 
their authority which the eetUers reHlsted. The latter formed an oi^an- 
Izatlon known as the "Green Mountain Boys," of whioh Allen was the 
colonel. They succeeded in holdlDs their turms, and Allon btmame so 
ohuoxlous tliat Governor Tryon of New York offered £150 reward for his 

Just before the attack on Tlconderosa, Benedict Arnold (I ISH) appeared, 
aud claimed command of the fOrcee through a comminslon received from 
Massachusetts. Allen would not give way, however, and they Anally 
compromised by walking at the head of the column side hy side. Shortly 
after the foil of Ttconderoga Allen made an unsuccessful attack on Mont- 
real, and waa taken prisoner. He was sent flrst to England, and after- 
wards to the prlson-stalpa at HalltbiX and New York. He was heavily 
ln>ned and treated as a common felon. Althoufdi rough In manner and 
appearance, Allen wasaman of good Intellect. He wrote a history of the 
dispute in regard to Vermont, a narrative of his captivity, several polit- 
ical pamphlets, and also a work entitled "Reason the only Oracle of 
Man.^' Ho resided in Vermont until his death, serving for some time in 
the legislature. 

3. 8eth Warner lb. 1T43, d. 1734) was also prominent tn the controversy 

between New V—'- -— ' '* ■ — ' '"— ■"-" *— ~— ' '- 

the expedltloUH 
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OomnLand, and peraonsllr condacted the attack on tile latter pUce. He 
remaioed in the army, dcdne good service until I7S2, when h<^ resigned on 
account of 111 health, and retm'ned to bis native town of Bozbary, Gonu. 

3. TheaeReueralBwece men of experience. General William Howe had 
cammand of the light In&ntry under Wolfe In the attack on Quebec (1 190) ; 
Sir Henry Ollntoa had served in the same war ; and General John Bur- 

1..J — ^^ distinction as a brieadier-general In Portuftal. Ail of 

„ /erely censured at home for their conduct of afliire in 

America. Biiigoyne and Clinton each wrote a narrative whlcli, in a 
measnre, removed the feeling against them, and Howe was freed from 
blame by an iDvesUsation ordered by Parliament. 

*> As they entered the harbor, they hailed a tender bound for Newport, 
and asked the news. When told that Boston waa surrounded by ten 
thousand men in arms, they asked bow large was the English force, and 

.„ij 1. ™o flyg thoosand men. 'Ten thousand peasants keep Ave 

■--itnpl LetusBctin.andweTiBOo: --■ ^• 

llat^dflvprv-whprp.ftnd thp nlfiV-¥i,„^v a..,.^,.,- 

ir with more 



4, After the battles of Concord and Lexington the congress of Mas- 

Bochusetts voted to raise an army of Uiirteen t -■ -'- "■ — '—' 

and culleil upon the other New England coloni< 



BOchusettB voted to raise an army of thirteen wonsand six hundred a 
and culleil upon the other New England colonies to Increase the niimt>e 
thirty thousand. Jn response to this call about sixteen thousand r 



jund Boston. There was no unity ai „ , . 

men from the several colonies appearing as Independent corps under 
leaden of their own. 

Artemas "Ward, aa captain-general of the Massachusetla forces, held 
the leading position, but had no commission as commahder-!n-chieC 
Bancroft says of him: "He was old, unused to a separate military com- 
mand, from an infirmity not fit to appear on hoFseback, and wanting in 
' quick declBlou and activity;' he never oonld introduce discipline amona; 
tree men, who owned no superiority but that of merit, no obeclleuce but 
that of willing mluds." Ab<iut this time the Contiuental Congress made 
him a roajor-generai under Washington, but he resigned within » month, 

6. William Presoott (6. 1728, d. 1J95), bom at Qrotan, Mass., had served 
In the attack agulust Nova Scotia (i 181) as ILcutcnHnt and captain. He 
was made colonel of a regiment of minute-men, and roarched at their 
bead to Cambridge as soon as he heard of the battle of Lexington. He 
had sole command of the redoubt on Breed's Hill, and by his remarkable 
OOnrage and self-possession inspired the men under him with a similar 
spirit. He was among the last to anlt the redoubt, unwounded, althoi^ 
his clothes were pierced and rent by the EnRlish liayouets. He remained 

In the army until the battle of Saratoga, in 1777, where'- " " 

nnleer. He then returned home, and In later 

Massachusetts legislature. 

6. In this battle the English h 

wotmded. The American loss » ^ „ 

missing, and three hundred and four wounded. Among the Americans 
killed was aeueral Warren. Ho was an ardent patrlol and highly eft- 
teemed as a statesman as well as a soldier. He had lust been appointed a 
major-general by the Continental Congress, btitin to Is battle was serving 
timply as a volunteer. He was the last man In the trenches, and feU 
While endeavoring to rally the men about him. 

7. Daniel Boone (6. 1735, d. 1820) was born in Pennsylvania. When he 
was eighteen years old, he remove) to Nortli Carolina. He married and 
passed some yeara there as a tormer, but during that time made several 
excursions infn the wilds of Kentucky, where bo flnaliy removed with 
his family. He was captured several times by the Indians, but always 
managed to escape. Keutucky Qlling rapidly with settlers, Boone lost 
all his land there through neglect in making his title good, and left In 
distrust fbr Hlssouri, then under Spanish rule. Here the same thing hap- 



lator years w 
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B, it ITT5) -woB ttom near Raphoe, Ire- 

_. .L ■ fifteen. He dlntlngniaheii 

XniJlBn War," but, dU^- 
il8 commission, anil In 1772 
laughler of Robert R. Llv- 



comniaiii) owing to tbe slcknem of Msjor-generat Schuyler, who « 

have eondocted the operatlotu. Montgomery soon won the love 

eeteem of hlB ioldlei*, and distinction In the eyes of the oonntry, by his 
eneroetlc and daring monaeement. Hevaa made a major-general a few 
dayBtief<«e bis deatn. Congress honored lilm with a monument, beneath 
wbleh hla remains nov lie, in trout of St. Paul's Cburcli, New York. 

e. B«nadlot Arnold lb. 1740, d. Ifttll was one of the most connplcuoua 
characters of the Revolution. Bancroft thus concisely describes him: 
"In pereon he was short ot stature, end of a florid com plexlon ; his broad, 
compact fnune displayed a strouu animal nature and power of endur- 
ance: he was complaisant and persuasive In his manners, desperately 
brave and sanKUinely hopeful, avarlciouH and profuse, of rcilless aetlvity, 
Intelligent and enterprlMixa." He was one of the first to march to Cam- 
bridge, but unfbrtunately hifi early patriotism and daring leadership are 
Qtterly overshadowed by his dlsgraceCal treason, (See IS292-2HU.) 

10. Tories were thoie who believed In the "divine right" of the king 
to be obeyed, whether his commands were Just or not— hence. In America, 
tfaoae who still considered themselves subjects of George III. Those who 
In both countries maintained the rights of the people were called Wh^t 
HMO)- It Is supposed that twenty-five thousand X^merloan Tories were 
eollAed In the British armies dnring the Revolution. 

11. Charlae I«a {b. 1731, d. 1T82) Is 

the British army when but eleven j „„ ,„. 

Aooe In warfore. however, was at Braddock's defeat ( j ISO). At Tlconder- 

ailn 1^ hewas severely wounded, bntoontinned In service In America 



a he returned to England. He dlsUngulshed himself In 
-^ •- — arlDjg farther promotion. In dlsgnst he left En- 



D^l 1 

gUmd, and became "a soldier of fortune," serving In Oermany, Poland, 
and Rossla. He twice returned to England and endeavored to secure ad- 
vancement and active service. His ffilure to do this sonred his disposi- 
tion; he violently opposed the ministry, and indulged In newspaper 
attacks apon them full of Irony and sarcasm. 

At the breaking out of tba Revolntion he eagerly espoused the Ameri- 
can cause. The Continental Congress appointed him second of five 
major^enerals under Washington, much to Lee's disappointment, who 
had worked hard for the position of commander-in-chief. Of hisconduct 
during tbe war little can be said In praise. His bitter Jealousy and 

the battle of Monmouth (i'272} ho behaved so badly that Washington 
ordered him to the rear; a court-martial followed, which found hlra 
"gnllty of disobedience, mlshebavlor before the enemy, and disrespect to 
the commander-in-chief" He was accordingly suspended from all com- 
mand for twelve months. Finally Congress, provoked by an impertinent 
letter, dismissed him from service. Ha retired to a plantation, where hla 
only companions were his hooks and his dogs, of both of which he was 
nuslonately tbnd. Tbe lite wearied blm, however, and In 1782 he visited 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, endeavoring to sell his estate. At the tatter 
place be was attacked by fever, and died In a very few days. 

19. William Moultrie (M7ai, d. 1805) w 

and when thirty years old was made captain In a mlUtlai..-..^^^. „...v.. 
fought In the war with the Cherokees. He served In the beginning of the 
Revolution as colonel, and superlnlended the building of the tort on 
BuUlvan's Island. He rose lo tbe rank of brigadier-general, serving wlUi 

lie WHS offered money and com- 
a If he would desert. His reply Is 

, ._ .. _ . . B fee-simple of all Jamaica could 

Induce ma to pan with my integrity," He was exchanged for Burgoyne 
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^ter two f eftra^ ImjprlBODmeiit; rose to the^rank^otniaj^OF-generHl; and 



>Dth Carolina. 
18. Tbe fbrt was built of palmetl 






hundred aud thirty-Qve; while i 
la of tlie SrlUati Bqiiadrim t)ie loaa lu Ullod and wuunded v 



two bandred anil Qve, The British Qag^stilp was bo badlv shattered that 
'■ but for tiie atlllaess at the sea ahe must have awne down ; " another 
veasel, that hud run aground, waa set Qre to and abandoned. 

"In the fort, William Jasper, a aergeant, peroelveil that the flag bad 
been cut down by a ball from the enemy, and had fiilleu over the rum- 
parta. 'Colonel,' said he to Moultrie, 'don't let UB Ught wltbouta flag.' 
"'What can you do?' asked Moultrie: 'the staff Is broken off,' 
"'Then,'aald Jaaper, ' I'Ufli It to a halberd, and place Hon the merton 
of the bastion next tbe enemy ; ' and leaping through an embrasure, and 
braving the thickest Are rrom the ahlps, he took up the flag, returned 
with It safely, and planted It aa he hod promised on the aamintt of the 
merlon." ~ 



ifely, and pit 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

EVENTS OF 1776. 



250. Separation from Great Britain could no longer 
be delayed. In April, 1776, Congress abolished the "colo- . 
nial system" by opening the American ports to free trade 
with all the world excepting the British dominions. On the 
7th of June Richard Henry Lee' offered a resoiiition in 
Congress, "that these united colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states." After doe de- 
(143} 
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bate the resolution was adopted, and a Declaration, written 
by Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, was published to the 
world on the 4th. of July.' It recited, in firm and manly 
terms, the acts of George III, which had rendered the sep- 
aration necessary, and declared the United Stales of America 
"absolved from all allegiance to the British crown." 

251. The Declaration of Independence was received 
with joy all over the land. It was read to every brigade 
of Washington's army at New York; and the soldiers, with- 
out leave, pulled down the leaden statue of George III. 
which adorned the Battery, and converted it into bullets for 
resisting that king's ascendency. All the colonies now or- 
ganized themselves into sovereign states. Many of them 
seized the opportunity to get rid of abuses which had been 
wrought into their governments. Virginia put an end to the 
importation of slaves; to all penalties for religious dissent; 
and to the law of entail, which had accumulated great estates 
in the hands of eldest sons; and adopted a plan for universal 
education which, however, was long delayed in its execution 
by the poverty consequent upon war. 

252. On the rath of July Lord Howe' arrived in New 
York Bay with a powerful English fleet. His brother, the 
General, was already encamped on Staten Island with 30,000 
British and German troops, all thoroughly armed and trained 
to the highest degree of efficiency ; while Washington's re- 
cent recruits were scantily supplied with clothing, with 
weapons, and even with food. The Howes sincerely de- 
sired to restore peace without bloodshed; and they issued a 
proclamation offering "pardon to all rebels who would re- 
turn to Iheir allegiance." Congress ordered this paper to be 
printed and distributed among the American people. 

2S3- Battle of Long Island. — On the 26th of August 
the English General Clinton crossed the Narrows and 
marched northward to the neighborhood of Brooklyn. Two 
of three roads through the hills were occupied by the Amer- 
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ican generals Sullivan* and Stirling' with about 8,000 men. 
Unhappily the Jamaica road had been left unguarded, and 
that was promptly seized by the enemy. There was brave 
fighting, — still commemorated at "Battle Pass;" but, sur- 
rounded on all sides, the Americans were forced at length 
to retreat or surrender. General Stirling held out'still longer 
on ground now within Greenwood Cemetery, and protected 
the retreat of the greater part of his force at the expense of 
his own capture and the death of two hundred and fifty-nine 
brave Marylanders, The Americans lost in all somewhat 
less than a thousand men, of whom three fourths, more un- 
fortunate than their dead comrades, were doomed to the 
"prison-ships," where, during the war, eleven thousand per- 
ished of fever and starvation. 

254. Washington's Retreat. — Two days after the 
battle Washington drew off his forces under cover of a 
heavy fog, and crossed East River in safety. It was now 
impossible io hold New York, and during September he en- 
trenched himself on Harlem Heights. His army was dis- 
heartened, and nearly dissolved by desertion; terms of enlist- 
ment were short, and the work of drilling fresh recruits had 
to be resumed continually. 

255. Howe took possession of New York Septem- 
ber 13. A fire followed his entrance, in which five hundred 
houses were burnt. As Washington greatly desired news of 
the enemy's plans. Captain Nathan Hale, a Yale student 
who had quitted his college for the colonial service, volun- 
teered to enter the British lines on Long Island and obtain 
information. He was recognized by one of his own kins- 
men, who, being a Tory, betrayed him to the enemy. By 
Howe's order he was tried and condemned to death as a 
spy. Even the common offices of religion were denied him, 
and his farewell letters were destroyed. His last words 
were, " I only regret that I have but one hfe to give to my 
country." 

U. «. H.-W. 
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Attack on Rall'i Camp. 

Unable to dislodge Washington from Harlem Heights, 
Howe resolved to reach his rear by landing in Westchester. 
Washington met him at White Plains, October 27th, and 
suffered a partial defeat, but was able to withdraw in good 
order to North Castle. 

256. To protect Philadelphia Washington now re- 
moved his army to New Jersey. Contrary to his judgment, 
Fort Washington was stilt held. It was captured by the.ji 
British and Hessians, November i6th, after a brave defence, • 
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and z,6oo of our much-needed men went to crowd the 
prison-ships at Brooklyn. Fort Lee, on the opposite bank 
of the Hudson, was soon afterward taken, but its garrison 
was brought away in safety. 

357. General Lee, who commanded the rear division, 
disobeyed all orders to rejoin his chief, hoping by some 
brilliant stroke to raise himself to the head of the army. 
Instead, he was taken prisoner, and tried to gain favor with 
his captors by advising them of the best means to conquer 
America. But Howe never trusted him, and gladly ex- 
changed him a few months later for the British General 
Prescott, who was captured in Rhode Island. 

258. Lord Cornnrallis,' with a large army, was in rapid 
pursuit of Washington. His German troops robbed and in- 
sulted the people; and many, believing the hope of freedom 
lost, accepted the royal "pardon" for the sake of security. 
Washington retreated across the Delaware, and so swept it 
of boats that the enemy could not follow him. 

259. Battle of Trcnton.^CoIonel Rail and his Hes- 
sians were keeping Christmas at Trenton, when the American 
chief suddenly recrossed the river, amid blocks of ice, in a 
furious storm, surprised and defeated Rail, and returned to 
his camp with nearly a thousand prisoners, having lost only 
two men, who were frozen to death, kali himself was mor- 
tally wounded. This decisive stroke revived hope and 
courage in all true hearts. The enemy abandoned Burling- 
ton, and Bordentown, and the people tore down from tl^ir 
doors the "red rags" by which they had claimed British 
protection. 

260. Washington Dictator. — Congress, finding that 
their general was not slow and cautious excicpt by necessity, 
conferred on him extraordinary poi'^l^pl' six months to 

"raise and maintain a larger army. W^Wngton returned to 
Trenton, where he was soon hard pressed by Cornwallis, 
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■with greatly superior forces. Leaving his camp-fires burn- 
ing, he gave his enemy the slip, moved swiftly by night to 
Princeton,' and defeated three British regiments 
*"' ^ "" there, then hastened to the rugged heights of 
Morristown, where he was safe from farther pursuit. 

261. Foreign Aid. — ^These brilliant movements com- 
manded admiration in Europe, and secret or open help 
began to reach the Americans, The young Marquis de La 
Fayette' fitted out a ship a1 his own expense, and came 
from France to serve as a volunteer in the American ranks. 
He was made a major-general, and became the intimate 
friend of Washington. Kosciusko' and Pulaski,'" Poles of 
high birth, who had fought in vain for the deliverance of 
their own land, now offered themselves as "soldiers of 
liberty," and rendered good service to our cause. 

Nevertheless, some of the darkest days were yet to be 
passed through. 



Trace upon Map No. 5 the movements on Long Island (^253). Point 
out Hitlem. White Pldns. North Castle. Forts Washington and 
Lee. On Map No. 4, Burlington. Bordentown. Trenton. Princeton. 
Morristown. 

Read Lives of Kosciusko, Pulaski, and La Fayette in Sparks'e 
"American Biographies." 



1. Biobard Henry Iise (b. 1732, A. ITM) WEis one ol the most eminent 
BlatCBmenof American He vol utionary times. He was a native Vli^nlan, 
a brilliant ecliolar, a wise politician, an accompiislieii speaker, a tried 

fitrtot. His fiery eloquence and profound pollllcal knowledge brougbt 
Ira to tlie front In tbe creative days of our national republic. One of hla 
greal«staddreS3ea was that to the people of Great Britalti In 1775. wherein, 
after stating the wrongs the colonies had endured, he wrote; "And shall 
the descendants of Britons tamely submit to tills? No. slrsl we never 
wlU while we revere the memory ot our nallant and virtuous ancestors, 
.... Admit that your fleets could destroy our towns, and ravage our 
sea-coasts: these are Inconsiderable objects, things of no moment to men 

_^.__ ^ .^. __^,^ jj^[U,g^ Your mlnlHlera 

n freedom) have added to their former 

" ■ " "' )rd (o a base and abject 

rapelled to rely for pro- 

|gle will be glorious, 

n life you forbid u 
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3. "It was two o'clock In the af (emoon wben the final deolslon wHaan- 
noaneed t^ secretary Thonuon to the aagembled CongresBin Independ- 
enoeHalL It was b moment ol lolaiUD iDtereat; and when the Hecretary 
nt down, a Aeep BUenoe pervaded that aUBOBt aasembl]'. TliouBandB ol 
anxloOB eltlieiu Iiad_gatlieTed In tbe Btreels of Ftalladelphla, for It was 
known that the Qnardeclalon was to be made on that day. From the 
hour when Congress convened In tbe morning, theoU bellman had been 
In the steeple. He placed a boy at the door below, to give him notice 
when the announcement shonld be made. Aa hour succeeded hour,the 
gray-beard shook hla head, and sulil, 'They will never do Itl they will 
never do It ! ' Suddenly a load shout came up trom beloig and there 



araaplue 

"n nil th»> 1lihHhltH.n1 A thnrt*tir ' Thp ^*^a™- 

d with 



Ired tlnies, Its^lo^d voice jproclaim|^ ' IJbert j ttrou^hc 



nto all the_lnh^lt«ils therool.' The^exotted multitude in the 
ilval that'nl^t 



Ores, and lUqmlnationB, the patrluts%eld a glorious carnival that nlgb 
In the quiet dly of Fenn."— XfloCrur. 

It is a curious fact that this bell, now known as the "Liberty Bell, 
which was cast twenty-three yeara before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, had around Its crown the quotation from Scripture, " Proclaim lib- 
erty tbronghout all the land unto all the Inbabllants thereof." The bell, 
though now cracked and voiceless, still hanss above Independence Hall. 
Upon the approach ot the British In ITTT, It was removed to a place of 
safety ; before replaclna (t, the old belfry, which had decayed, was torn 
down and a new one built. The lllnstraUon on page 143 shows the present 
appearance of Ihe building. 

8. Iiord Biohard Howe (b. 1T2S. d. 1799) waa a aot«d British admiral. 
He entered tbe navy at fourteen years of age, and took part In many Im- 
portant sea-QgtaU. F'« operations on tbe American coasts continued for 
about two years. 

4. Qoneral John Ballivftn vas bdm at Berwick, Maine. In 1T40. and 
was a successful lawyer both before and after the Hevolution. At tbe 
battle of Long Island he was given command of the forces of General 
Greene, who was sick. Bnllivan fought with valor, but was captured by 
Uie Hessians. He was not held longasapriBoner.and, returning to duty, 
did good service throughout the war. Afterwards he was a niembeT of 
Congress and United Stales Judge. He died at Durham, N. H., 1795. 

5. IiOrd fltirling, malor-general In the American army, was a descend- 
ant of Sir WUUam Aleiander (8 88). He was born In New York, ITJS, and 

died 1TS3. 

9. JiOTd OomwalliB (b. 1738, d. 18(6) was a prominent British com- 
mander In the Hevolution from first to last. At this time the Engllab 
colonial offlcers wrote home, "Cornwallis is carrying all before lilm 
In the Jerseys; It Is Irapoasible but that peace must soon be the conso- 
qaence of onr success." He opposed tbe action of the ministry which led 
to the war in America, but wnen the conflict opened he took the Qeld 
with hla regiment, and was soon made a. m^or-general. Alter bis career 
in America, Lord Comwallls filled several public offices with distinction. 

de Governor-general 



of India. 
7. At tbe battle of Princeton the American loss Included si 
Trailed th< 



gallant officers. Their fall caused a temporary panic 



tivea at the great peril of his own life. The British Ic _ 

dred killed and wounded, besides two hundred and fifty prisonera, among 
whom were fonrteen officers. 

S. The HaFonla de Ia Fayette, born In 1T5T, came of a noble French 
family, and to the close ot his eventful life, in lSt4, displayed a nobility 
of character rarely surpassed. He was an orphan from early childhood, 
and during hla school-days In Parts and Versailles no studies Interested 
him so much as the histories of tlie world's great strugEles tor freedom. 
Thus was kindled in his breast the military aidor which afterwards 
marked his career. Uarrlcd at sixteen, be entered the army at nineteen. 
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When he heard that the American colonies had declared ttaelr Independ- 
ence, he resolved to enllat In their cause. Franklin, the American agent 
at Paris, waa unable to farnlBh La Fayette with trauHportatlon ; so he 
Qtted out a 'veasel Bt his own e^Kpense, and. notwithslandlnK the strong 
opposition of his friends, and the repeated ^Ibrta of tbe government 
to cause his arrest, he embarked from a port In Spain early in the year 
I77T. In April he landed on the Soulli Carolina coast, proceeded at 
once to Phlladslphla, and tendered his services to Congress. That body 
" Setiived, That his services be accepted, and tliat in oonBlderatiou of h& 
zeal, UlDStrloiia family, and connections, he have the rank and commls- 

., * — , , ._ .1, . .w. >T_...j "fates." Fi "-- "— 

and Ibeir , 

g and Ineiperiencei 



oops tor the patriota' cause. " It Is fortunate for the king," 

said Mamepas, the chief minister, " Uiat La Fayette did not take It into 
his head to strip Versailieaot Its tomlture to send to hlsdear America, as 
his Hajeoty wonld have been unable to refuse itj" 

After Oie Revolntionary War he revisited the United States In 1784, and 
aoaln In 1821, reeelvlng an ovation wherever he went. He visited the 
chief dtlea o( the countrr. La Favette was a prominent figure in France 
daring the " Revolution." He fearleBsly denoanoed the wrongs practiced 
npon the people, and became their boldest champion. He was made 
commander of the National Ouard, and tfaggested tbe national emblem 
of the "trl-color." In 1TS2, during the warmth Austria, be was captured 
and conflned for Ave years in a dreary dungeon at Olmntz. For twenty- 
two months his wife voluntarily shared hu Imprisonment. He whs re- 
leased upon the demand of Napoleon, but never was a partLsan of Ibe 
greHt emperor. HlB death occurred In Paris, and bis funeral whs a mag- 
nlflcent uibule In his memory as held In tbe hearts of the French people. 

e. £oBoiuBko (A.lT4S,d.l81T),tielneoppo9edlnhlBSu]t by the fatber of 
the lady with whom he was In )ove, leff his native land In mh and came 
to America to Join fJie patriot army. He fougbt valiantly In ra^y 
ttattlea, aud returned to Poland at the close of the war. From 1791 to ITM 
m waa tbe leader and hero of the FollBfa army In their eSbrts to regain 
Independence, but fell severely wounded at the battle of Maclejowlce. 

^^^^^'^fe'feEd L K°(ftauko f«llT" ' 

He was captured and Imprisoned tor two years by the Bosslans, n 
visited the United Stales soon after his release, lived the rest of his daj 
' " ' ' ~~' 'eatii by falling from hie he 

a Llthnanla. 1T4T, and recei' 

tth.lTTT "*■ - " 

Isblnd. 

„ .ijomln 

blm offered his services to tbe American army. 



France and Switzerland, and met his deaUi by falling from hie horee 

precipice. 

_,_ -r^.-..j^, ^__ ._j uthmmia. 1T47 and receivi 

ih,1779,(J285). His father ai._ 

brottiers lost their lives In the ware for Polish Independence, and he him- 
self was outlawed. In France he met Benjamin Franklin, and through 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

EVENTS OF 1777 AND I778. 

262. For the campaign of 1777' two great movements 
were planned by the British. Howe was to seize Phila- 
delphia, while Burgoyne, descending from Canada, was to 
meet Qinton ascending from New York, and secure the 
whole line of Lake Champlain and the Hudson, thus cut- 
ting off New England from the other states. 

263. Battles of Brandywine and Germantown. — 
Washington, who had the care of the whole defense, de- 
tained Howe all summer in New Jersey, and prevented any 
march of British detachments to the north, while he sent 
Arnold, Lincoln, and Morgan with troops he could ill spare, 
to aid Schuyler in opposing Burgoyne. He was himself de- 
feated at Brandywine;' Congress hastily removed to Lancas- 
ter, and Howe entered Philadelphia, September 

26. A bold attack, a few days later, upon the 

British at Germantown,' raised the spirits of the Americans, 

though it did not regain the city.* 

264. Battle of Bennington. — In the north Fort Ticon- 
deroga was surrendered to Burgoyne, with all its 
cannon and stores;* Fort Edward was aban- 
doned, and it seemed as if the whole state of New York lay 
at the mercy of the invaders. The Mohawk Valley was 
ravaged by a force of Tories and Indians in English pay.' 
The British, however, were scantily supplied with food. 
Learning that the Americans had stores at Bennington, Bur- 
goyne sent Lieutenant-colonel Baum with a force 

to capture them. But General Stark,' with his 
New Hampshire militia, and Colonel Warner, with his 
CSi) 



July, >;)?. 
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"Green Mountain Boys," fought with such spirit that Baum 
and his entire command were either killed or captured. 

265. First Battle of Saratoga. — At this point General 
Gates* took command of the army in the north; the New 
England farmers, inspired with new hope by the victory at 
Bennington, flocked to his camp at Bemus's heights near 
Stillwater. Burgoyne came up, and a battle was fought,* 
September 19, of which both sides claimed the victory. 
While the two armies lay facing each other for a fortnight, 
militia-bands hovered about the British, cutting off their sup- 
plies, now and then capturing a picket-guard, and in many 
ways embarrassing their position. 

a66. Surrender of Burgoyne. — A second battle,* Oc- 
tober 7, was more disastrous to the British, and hunger soon 
completed what the American arms had begun. On the 
17th of October Burgoyne surrendered his whole army, num- 
bering nearly 8,000 men, with all their cannon, muskets, 
and war material. The men were to have sailed from Bos- 
ton for Europe; but, some delay occurring, they 
were cantoned among the fertile fields of Virginia. 
The Hessian General Riedesel distributed a thousand dol- 
lars' worth of seeds among his men, and pretty gardens soon 
surrounded their barracks. Some of them liked the country 
so well that they remained willingly after the war was over, 
and became citizens of the United States. 

267. Winter at Valley Forge. — After remaining in the 
field until shelte* became necessary for the preservation of 
his army, Washington went into "winter-quarters at Valley 
Forge, twenty miles from Philadelphia. Scantily supplied 
with food and clothing, and destitute of even straw to sleep 
upon, 2,000 men were soon disabled by illness. Secret 
emissaries from General Howe offered them good pay and 
every comfort if they would desert to the British, but though 
many of them had been born in Great Britain, scarcely a 
man accepted the bribe. 
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368. The winter at Valley Forge was the severest agony 
of the war. Washington had to contend not only with cold 
and starvation, but with envious plots'" against himself, 
quarrels among his officers, and weary indifference in the 
people. While his poor men were starving, farmers sold all 
their produce to the British, or even burnt it to keep it from 
being taken by his commissaries. Even the clothing and 
shoes which belonged to the army, failed to reach it through 
the disgraceful negligence of the quartermaster-general. 
Washington was too great to notice injuries which only con- 
cerned himself, and some of his secret enemies afterwards 
bitterly regretted the plots they had made against him. 

269. Baron Steuben. — Meanwhile a most welcome 
volunteer presented himself at the camp, It was Baron 
Steuben," an officer of Frederic the Great," who came pre- 
pared to introduce the perfect drill of the Prussian army, 
and prepare the Americans for future successes. 

270. The good effects of the victory at Saratoga 
were yet to be felt. From the beginning France had 
wished well to the Americans, partly through hatred of En- 
gland, who had deprived her of so large a part of this con- 
tinent (§ 193), and now that the tide seemed to have turned 
in their favor, she was ready to take their part. Benjamin 
Franklin and Arthur Lee"- were sent 
Paris. The good sense, plain dress, and simple n 
the former struck the fancy of the queen and the court, 
while his wise and briUiant conversation won the admiration 
of wits and philosophers. He knew how to turn alt his 
success to the account of his country, and already money, 
powder, and arms reached America from France. 

During the winter after the surrender of Bur- ° ' '" ' 
goyne, the French government made a treaty of friendship 
with the United Stales of America, being the first to recognize 
that new nation among the powers of the world. 

371. Great Change in England. — The same events 
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Codunies or tbe Revolution. 

produced a great change in England. Burke, Fox, and 
many others in Parliament demanded that the Americans 
should be declared free at once. The king adjourned Par- 
liament to prevent the spread of these sentiments, but sent 
commissioners to treat for peace, promising pardon for all 
offenses upon the return of the "colonies" to their alle- 
giance. Congress resolved to hold no conference with the 
envoys unless the British fleets and armies should be with- 
drawn, or the independence of the United States distinctly 
acknowledged; and the war went on. 
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272. Philadelphia Regained. — General Howe resigned 
his command, and Clinton, who succeeded him, was ordered 
to quit Philadelphia and make his headquarters in New 
York. Washington pursued his retreating army, and, but 
for the failure of General Lee, might have won a great vic- 
tory. As it was, he rallied Lee's flying brigades 

and gained the battle of Monmouth;" but the 

British escaped to New York, leaving several hundreds of 

dead or wounded on the field. 

273. Attack on New?port. — Great preparations were 
tnade for a combined attack of the French and American 
forces upon Newport, Rhode Island, which was in the pos- 
session of the British. Count D'Estatng arrived from 
France with a powerful fleet, and learning soon after that 
Admiral Howe was awaiting him on the open sea, he sailed 
out of Narragansett Bay for a fight A terrible 

storm arose, however, and both fleets, shattered 
by the tempest, had to withdraw and put into port for re- 
pairs. The American forces, unsupported by the fleet, were 
now compelled to retire from the island, and during the 
retreat were attacked by the British. The latter, however, 
were repulsed, and the Americans withdrew in safety. 

374. Massacre at Wyoming. — ^This summer was sig- 
nalized by a terrible massacre of old men, women, and chil- 
dren in the valley of Wyoming, on the Susquehanna, by a 
combined force of British and Seneca Indians. All the 
strong men were absent in the army, while their wives tilled 
the fields. The forts in which they had found refuge on the 
enemy's approach, were taken and burnt. Three hundred 
old men and boys fought valiantly until they were sur- 
rounded and slain. The British leaders could not, if they 
would, restrain their savage allies; every dwelling was 
burnt, and the beautiful valley became a solitude. 

275, Savages in New York.^The same dreadful 
scenes were repeated at Cherry Valley in New York, by 
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British and Mohawks {November, 1778). The Six Nations 
(§24 and Note) had been friendly with the colonists until 
the preceding year, when the influence of the Johnson 
family" had made them allies of the British. For his victory 
at Lake George (§182), Sir WiUiam Johnson had received 
an immense estate on the Mohawk, and reigned like a king 
over his tenants and the neighboring Indians. It is said 
that the old knight died of apoplexy, occasioned by the 
mental struggle between loyalty to his king and love of his 
country. His sons were not troubled by the latter feeling, 
but let loose all the horrors of savage warfare against their 
countrymen. 

276. In the summer of 1779 a stern vengeance was in- 
flicted for these outrages. The towns and villages, orchards 
and corn-fields of the Six Nations were ravaged, and their 
chiefs. Red Jacket, Brandt, and Cornplanter '° were signally 
defeated. Finding that Great Britain was unable to protect 
them, they ceased from their ravages and remained neutral 
during the remainder of the war. 

277. Colonel Clark in the North-west. — Virginia 
was now the most extensive and powerful of the colonies. 
All the territory north of the Ohio, south of the Great 
Lakes, and east of the Mississippi was within her chartered 
limits. Late in 1776 she had organized the settlements west 
of the AUeghanies (see §243) as the "County of Ken- 
tucky." In 1778 her governor, Patrick Henry, fitted out an 
expedition, of which he entrusted the command to the rep- 
resentative from that colony, Colonel George Rogers Clark, 
to capture the British posts north of the Ohio River. Ham- 
ilton, the British governor at Detroit, was sending out parties 
of savages through all that region, offering a reward for 
every white scalp; and his crue! emissaries spared neither 
women nor babes. 

278. The County of Illinois. — Clark surprised Kas- 
kaskia and Cahokia, whose inhabitants gladly declared them- 

Coo;,lc 



THE NORTH-WESTERN TERRITORY. 



forced by Hamilton, offered resistance. After a spirited 
fight it was taken, Hamilton himself and all his garrison 
becoming prisoners of war. A convoy of supplies from 
Detroit was also taken with forty prisoners, Virginia pub- 
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licly thanked Colonel Clark and his brave officers and men 
for having gained possession for the state of all the impor- 
tant posts on the Illinois and Wabash, and established repub- 
lican government in place of the British dominion. Every 
soldier in the expedition was presented with two hundred 
acres of land. The whole territory north of the Ohio was 
organized as the "County of Illinois." 

279. Fort Jefferson was built on the Mississippi, five miles 
below the mouth of the Ohio. Natchez and other British 
settlements on the lower Mississippi were gained by the 
United States during the summer of 1778, and the great 
central valley was now held only by Spain and the new Re- 
public, in more or less declared rivalry with the Shawnees, 
Miamis, and other savages. 

Trace OD Map No. 4, thi 
scenes of the Indian 
Cark. 



L Within a few days attcr the liattle of Princeton, the New Jersey 
nillltla BuoceBstuUy attacked small parties of the enemy at SpHngfleld and 
Bomerset Court-house, capturing a number or prisoners and much valu- 
able plunder. A little later the British made a raid upon PeekskJU, on 
the Hudsou, where General McDougall, with about 260 men, was in chaiKe 
of army stores. In April Oeneral Tryon, with Z,(Nm soldiers, attacked 
Dontnity. Ckinn., and destroyed a great many tents and other Amerlciin 
wippIleB; but on hla retreat to the Bound bis forces were so vigoroosly 
prewed by the troops nnder ecnerels Arnold, Wooster, and Rllllmsn that 
Hiey were alad to escape to their boats. General Wooster lost his life.Bnd 
Arnold had a horse snot under him. The losses in killed and wounded 
were about equally divided. In Mny Colonel Meigs made a sudden de- 
scent on Long Island from New Haven, and destroyed twelve British 
vessels and many stores at Bae Harbor. In Jnly Colonel Barton, with a 
body of the Htiode Island militia, surprised the English General Prescott 
in camp near^ Newport, and toolt hijn prisoner. He was afterwards ex- 

B, September Ilth, ■Washington lost 800 



e regiments of Gray's English Infantry. Neariy 200 were killed. 

3. Washington^ night march to Oarmantown, and the simultaneous 

attack on the front and flanks of the enemy at sunrise, October Jth, were 

BkllHully and boldly planned. He hoped to win a decisive victory before 

Oeneral Howe could send relnforoemonts from Philadelphia ; and but for 
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three things — a dense tog, a drunhen ol 
storming of the ""■—'->■""'"'"— "-^ 

were flred upon Irum luc icm uj cvuuw.t. i.i.iruv.1. u. v..t Jimcuuiiua, 

who mistook them tor the enemy. The two bodies fought ench other 
in the fOg (or some time before the terrible mistake was discovered. 
It cHine hi light afierwards that the geherol who was respouslble for the 
blunder was drunk, und he was dismissed the service. The "Chew- 
hooBc" was a strong stone building, which ali companies of British 
troops occupied and barricaded, so that they were able to reNlat all attncks 
for over an hour. ThlH delay and the camBge at this point proved fatal. 
WHehlngton orderei] a retreat. Uls losses were 1,€0D men; that of the 
English about SOO. 

4. Though Howe held the city of Phlladelphlx, his communications 
boUi by land and sea were cut off by Washington's wise disposition of his 
(brcea. The land army intercepted British supplies from I he country, and 
the little garrisons or brave men In forts Mlfflfn and Mercer, on the Dela- 
ware, prevented the ascent of ships. Colonel Donop, with a force of t3M 
Hessians, attacked Fort Hercer.and In less than an hour's time lost his 
own U(b and 400 men. An attack on Fort Mifflin by the English fteeC, 
November lOth, was more snccessfal. A gallant reslsbince was made by 



ttie garrison, but after losing more than halt their number In killed ai 

so: thus, at the close 
it the Delaware Intra 



junded, the remainder crossed tbe river to Fort Mercer. In a short ti: 
■ ' e obliged to evacuate this post a' — " — — ->- - -> 



6. On the retreat from Fort Tlconderoga to Fort Edward, a body of Gen- 
eral St. Clair's forces was repulsed at "■-'•' ■• ->- - 1 • •.- 

30U and 400 men. He wascompeJled I 
to avoid another unequal contest w 
s under the 

, ., a number, were led by theli , ,^^ ^ 

__. Orlskany, August 6th, they encountered the veteran, Oeneral Nicholas 
Herkimer, with S» militiamen, and a furious battle followed. Herkimer 
received a mortal wound, but directed the movements ot his men until 
the flght was over. Relief came to the Americana al length from Fort 
Schuyler, which was not tbr distune, and Ht. IiCgcr, with his savage allies, 
' -o flight. The losses on each Blcie were about 200 killed and 



7. Oeneral John Stark, of Dunbacton, N. H., had distinguished hlni- 
seU for bravery at Bunker Hill ana Trenton, and his neighboring farmers 
rallied by hundreds at his call to resist this Invasion of the British. At 
the flrat sight of the enemy he la said to have exclaimed, "See there, 
my men! there are the red-coats! Before night they're ouih, or Molly 
Stark's a widow 1" This story has been disputed on the apparently 

plausible ground that Mrs. Stark was nan- -" ■*'■-■-—- •- 

cently discovered proves that the Oenere 

which historians need not oppose blm— foi „ _ 

tJieretore, rests on stronger evidence than before. 

S. Qeneral Horatio Dates had been In command before Qeneral 
Schuyler, and was superseded by him. Schuyler's loss of Forts Ticon- 
deroga and Edward was the canse of Gates being reinstated. Both were 
brave soldiers: they had served with honor In tTie "French and Indian 
War." Indiscreet ftlends of Qeneral Gates afterwards attempted to kk- 
cure his promotion above Gcner-' ">-■■'••—' — — ■> ■-■- 

that change was never made. 

9. Tills iH variously called the first battle of BamtOEA, battle of 
Bemus's Heights, Stillwater, nnd Freeman's Farm. It was a hotly con- 
tested Iteht, lasting from noon until dark. The British lost eSO men, the 

• ' °?5. 

n the aooond battle (October 7) on the same field were 150 In 

... . .^ .Q cieneral Burgoyne's. The death of Gen- 

a severe blow to the British. Arnold was 
r-geueral for his bravery In this flght. The 
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two battles of Saraloga rank amoDg tbe decisive battles of history : tot 

•I — « 1 ■!._ 1 — ^1 uurgoyne'B array, which, up to Uial Ume, 

most brllllEUit victory ol tbe war. 



they (orced the i 



._ .. e Washington (i 

, and to appoint Qeuerol GaCea In his Btead. 
lenorally known the people condemned It - 
ipiciun ever uiterwarda Httached to all who were loUQd to 
iny way connected with tbe plot, 
Ceuben was born In a Prussian fort 

„„.,„ In the camps of soldlera, and enterec , _ 

of fourteen. He received wounds at Prague and Kunersdor^ » 

nUonerlnPolaiid,aiidwaBtheheraof many European batUe-tlelds. He . 
displaced Uonway aa Inspeolor-seneral of the American army, and by his 
■operlor tactics soon oonvorled the raw recruits into efficient, well drilled 
HoIdleiB. Steuben served to the cloae of the Bevolntlon, received a pen- 

Blon and tracts of land tcota the g ' .~..i-,i •« fi«»i j. /> ._ 

N. ¥., In 1TH9, and died there In f 



13. Arthur Xiee (ft. 1740, d. 1T9Z) rendered Impo 



nod hia piece was abont to be taken by the enemy when his wife— Molly 
Pitcher— who had twen carrying wator to the soldlerB, bravely seized the 
rammer, reloaded the cannon, and fired It with Iblal effect upon tlie ad- 
vancing foe. Washington gave her a Rergeant^s commission for her 
heroic conduct. She afterwards went by the name of "Captain Molly." 

16. The Johnsons were loading Tories In tbe region where they lived. 
The secret of their Influence over the Indians was that a sister of JoBeph 
Brandt, the moat powerful chief of the Sli Nations, was the Indian wilb 
of Sir William Johnson. 

16. Bed Jacket and Cornp1ant«r were chiefs ol the Seneca tribe. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EVENTS OF I779-1781. 

280, War in the South.^The main action was now 
transfened to the South. Savannah, with all its cannon and 
stores, was taken by a British force, December, 1778, after 
a brave but ineffectual resistance. Many people accepted 
the British protection, but those who were true to American 
freedom took refuge in the highlands and in Carolina. 
Georgia became for three years a royal province. 

381. Major-general Lincoln' was appointed to com- 
mand the American forces in the South. Port Royal having 
been taken by the British, was gallantly recapt- _ . „ 
ured by Colonel Moultrie, Charleston was 

threatened, but not then taken, for upon the approach of 
Lincoln the enemy hastily retreated. Thenceforth the British 
general contented himself with ravage and robbery, which 
only provoked the patriots to sterner efforts, while they ruined 
the royal cause in the esteem of all right-minded people. 

282. Recapture of Stony Point. — The enemy were 
now in possession of the forts on the lower Hudson which 
guarded the communication between New York and New 
Jersey. In July, 1779, General Wayne' — "Mad Anthony" 
he was called — was intrusted by Washington with the recapt- 
ure of Stony Point.' With a small number of chosen men 
he surprised the guard at the foot of the hill, climbed the 
rugged height surrounded on three sides by the river, and 
seized the fort. Though wounded in the attack, he was car- 
ried at the head of the storming party. Six hundred British 
were either killed or captured. As Washington had not a 
U.S. H.-U. (161) 
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force sufficient to hold the fort, the stores were all removed 
and the works demolished. At Paulus Hook, Major Lee,' 
called "Light-Horse Harry," captured what is 
now Jersey City, almost under the guns of the 
British in New York, 

283. The infant Navy of the United States made up 
in boldness and swiftness of movement what it lacked in 

size, even entering the Brit- 
ish harbors in the West In- 
dies, burning ships at the 
wharves, and carrying off 
powder and other stores. 
A swarm of privateers, com- 
missioned by Congress, capt- 
ured in three years five 
hundred English vessels. 
Captain Paul Jones,* on the 
"Bon Homme Richard,"* 
is said to have taken six- 
teen prizes in six weeks. 
Among his most famous 
sea-fights was that with the 
British frigate "Serafiis." 
With his own hands he lashed the two vessels together, and 
fought so desperately that the " Serapis" struck her colors 
just as his own ship was sinking. Both vessels had been on 
fire many times during their two hours' combat. Jones had 
barely time to remove his men to the captured vessel, which 
he sailed into a Dutch port 

284. Winter at Mornstown. — The winter of 1779-80 

was the coldest in the eighteenth century, and Washington's 
army at Morristown suffered, if possible, more than two 
years before at Valley Forge. The longer the war lasted, 
the more bare of all supplies the country became. Bands of 
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British and Tories ravaged all the coasts, penetrating the 

James, Potomac, Hudson, and Connecticut rivers, and burn- 
ing houses, harns, and boats. 

285. Fall of Charleston. — During the autumn, the 
French fleet of IVEstaing had joined with the land forces 
under General Lincoln in attempting to retake Savannah, 
but without success. In this siege the brave Pulaski 
charged with his "legion" upon the fortifications, and fell 
mortally wounded. His loss was a grievous one to the 
patriot army. Count D'Estaing, also, received two slight 
wounds. A thousand brave men lost their lives, among 
them Sergeant Jasper, who died clasping to his heart the 
colors presented to his regiment at Fort Moultrie (see Note, 
p. 142). In March, 1780, Clinton appeared before Charles- 
ton with a fleet and army. On the lath of May the city 
was compelled to surrender. The whole state was overrun 
by marauders; all men were ordered into the king's army, 
and many who refused were murdered in the presence of 
their wives and children. 

286. Sumter, Marion, and Pickens,' with their 
spirited and devoted followers, gave the British little peace 
in their regained province. Knowing all the paths through , 
woods and marshes, shrinking from no hardship and delight- 
ing in danger, they sprang upon the invaders at unexpected 
moments, and often captured numbers greatly superior to 
their own.' Meanwhile the women of the South were 
equally resolute in maintaining their share of the defense. 
One lady, whose house had been seized and garrisoned by 
a British force, suggested to the American officers the plan 
of setting it on fire, and brought with her own hands the 
bow and arrows with which fire-brands were to be conveyed 
to the wooden roof. Then she stood watching the flames 
that were devouring her home until the enemy were forced 
to surrender themselves as prisoners. 

287. Marion as a Host. — It is said that a Britisli 
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Marlon's Dinner. 

invitation, but was amazed to find that the meal consisted 
only of baked potatoes served on bark. No apology was 
madCj but the guest could not help saying, "Surely, Gen- 
eral, this is not your ordinary fare?" "Indeed it is," re- 
plied Marion, "but having to-day the honor of your com- 
pany, we are so happy as to have more than our usual 
allowance." The officer returned to Charleston and re- 
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signed his commission, saying that America would never 
be conquered while served by such men, 

288. Gates and Greene. — Gates was this year ap- 
pointed to command in the South, and came with much 
bluster about "Burgoyning Cornwalhs," who was now the 
British chief. Gates was terribly defeated, however, at Cam- 
den,' (August, 1780), and his "grand army" was scattered. 
The brave Baron De Kalb, whose invincible firmness had 
enabled the Continental 

troops to stand fast even 
after the militia gave way, 
fell at last, covered with 
wounds. He had been a 
comrade of La Fayette, and 
his death was bitterly la- 
mented. The British lost 
not more than three hun- 
dredmen. General Greene'" 
was soon afterward appoint- 
ed to succeed Gates, and 
found only a tattered and 
demoralized troop of 2,000 
men with which to retrieve 

the fortunes of the new Re- GenerBl Greene 

public. 

289. In the battle of the Covrpens the American 
militia at first gave way, and the regulars fell back to a 
better position. The British, supposing that they had 
gained an uncommonly easy victory, rushed for- 
ward, when they were surprised by the sudden 

facing about of the Continentals, who poured upon them so 
deadly a fire that they had to run in their turn. They were 
pursued twenty miles by Colonel Washington," and lost 
eight hundred men, with all their arms and cannon, while 
the Americans lost only twelve killed and sixty wounded. 

n,„i,,-i>, Google 
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This "most extraordinary victory of the war" was due to 
the spirit and ability of General Morgan," who was bravely 
supported by his officers and men. 

2go. A Chase by Cornwallis. — When Cornwallis heard 
of this reverse he burned his baggage and pursued Morgan, 
who was now joined by Greene and the main army. The 
Americans had just crossed the Catawba when the British 
came in sight, but night and a heavy rain checked the pur- 
suers. Next morning the river was too deep to ford, and 
Cornwallis was delayed three days. 

Greene pushed on to the Yadkin and secured all its boats. 
Cornwallis followed and again came in sight of the Ameri- 
cans just as they had crossed the stream. Again sudden 
and violent rains came to their rescue and his discomfiture. 
Two days later a similar race was begun for the fords of the 
Dan, and a third time America was saved by the interpo- 
sition of Providence. In spite of poverty, suffering, and the 
frightful 'odds that were yet to be encountered, the brave 
people took heart again, and believed that their country 
was destined to be free. 

agi. Southern States Recovered. — Greene's army 
being rested and reinforced by troops from Virginia and 
North Carolina, turned and gave battle near Guilford Court- 
house. He was defeated, but Cornwallis was so 
much weakened by his losses in the batde and 
the previous pursuit, that he abandoned Carolina and with- 
drew into Virginia. 

General Greene, though suffering several defeats, man- 
. aged to keep all his positions, and at Eutaw 

Springs he gained a brilliant victory. In pursuing 
the British after this battle, great tosses were sustained; but 
in nine months Georgia and the two Carolinas had been re- 
covered, with the exception of the three cities of Savannah, 
Charleston, and Wilmington. 
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Where was Stony Point? Paulus Hook (now Jersey City)? On 
Map No. 4, point out Savannah, Charleston. Camden. Battle-field of 
the Cowpens. Guilford Court-house. Eutaw Springs. Trace Corn- 
wallis's pursuit of Morgan and Greene. 

Read Simms's "Life of Marion;" Moultrie's "Memoirs of the 
Revolution;" Henry Lee's "Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Slates;" Cooper's "History of the American Navy;" Mackenzie's 
"Life of Paul Jones." 

NOTES. 

1. Ut^or-Boneral Benjunlii Idnooln {b. IT33, d. 1810) woe born and died 
In Hlugham, Muss. He wbb a atiinly taiiuer,— mem tier of tlie legislature 
and or the provincial Congress. Early In tne war he showed military 
ability, and gained rapid promotion. He dlHtinsulshed himself at White 
Plains tor bravery, and on Bemua'a Heights received a wound that kept 
him tor a year out of active service. After his capture at Charleston 
(9285) he was allowed to go borne on parole, but was not exchanged for 
nearly a year. He then hastened to the front, and held Important com- 
mandauntll the close of the war (1304). His later years were divided be- 
tween public office and retirement on hla farm. 

2. Qeneral Anthony Wayne, by cea«on of hli^ many brilliant feats at 
arms, became the popular hero of the Revolution. He was tHim in Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvanlft, 1745, and died at Prcsque Isle (now Erie, Pa.), 
ITM, while on his return from a Eucceserui expedition against the western 
Indiana. By profession he was a surveyor, and he was long an intimate 
friend of Franklin. For hla heroism at Stony Point, Congress gave him a 
vot« of thanks and a gold medal. 

3. "After a careful rcoonnolasance in person. General Wayne divided 

upon the bayonet alone, and an order was issued that the nearest officer 
should InBtantly cut down anysuldier who took his gun from his shoulder 
before the word was given. That they might distinKnlsh each other in 
the darkness, a bit uf while paper was totened to their hats, and tbey 
were to shout, ' The fort 's our own I ' as they entered the works."— £rsnin(. 

4. TSajoT Iiee— afterwards General Henry Lee— was one of the leading 
spirits In the southern department. He was a brave soldier and a Hktllflil 
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alvo years of age, ai 
ither. For a tfme 1 



appointed lieutenant in the navy, and waa the first man to hoist the 
newly adopted " stars and siripoa.'' The capture of the Berapis was his 
last sea Sght fOr the Americans, but his successes during the previous 

rear-admii^ of the Russian 
died at Paris in ITfS. 

6. ThenameoIJonea'ashiplBanodd memorial of the circumstances in 
which he obtained IL While waiting at Booloene, wearied with the 
delay of the French officials to ani^wer his application for a command in 
their navy, he happened to open " Ami- SichaTd't Almanac " d 30*) at the 
sentence, ** It you would have your buslnew done,«o; if not, •end." He 
took the hint, hastened to Pa^s, got his ship assigned him, and asked 
leave to call It "Bon Homme BicKard:" i. e., Voodman RiiAarO, In grati- 
tude to the author of his success. His nnifbrm good fortnne oa a com- 
mander was, perhaps, another fruit of bis obedience to E^uokUa'a advice. 
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7. Bumtor, Uarion, and Flokena were Bouth CwoIlnianB _, 

adoption ; tbey were omoDg the bravest of tbe patrlt^ eommaiideiH ; and 



thefr campulgDa amid the tangled Bwajnps of tlie South, leading tbelr 
motley bands of determined, ragged, and hnlf -armed eilles, preseiil ■"'"" 
of the most thrtuing eplBodea of the war. Cornwallls wrote, "Si 
certainly has been onr greatest plagne In this oountry;" and of Id 



eoarcelr an Inhabitant l>etweeii the Fedee and the Builee Chat la not In 

B. "The fate of Immense and fertile regions was decided by armies con- 
sisting of a few reelmenta only, and by enHagementa which In the bloody 
nnnalB of modern European war&re would be regarded aa acarcely more 
than skirmishes. But the Importance of battles does not depend upon 
the forces engaged, or on the numbers of killed and wounded. In thU 
point of view, the Incidents of the southern oampalgns become worthy 
of particular attention."— iflWre*, 

9. The loss of the Americana at the battle of Oamden was nearly 
two thousand in killed and wounded. " Every, corps was scattered ; it — 



land in killed and wounded. " Every, corps was scattered ; men 
<r9, separated Iroia each other, fled in small parties, or ^ngly, 
luniugu ihe woods. All the baggage and artllleiT fell Into the bands of 
.the enemy. The road for miles wasstrewed with the killed and wounded, 



?ertaken and cut down by (he British cavahy." 

10. Halor-gsneral Nathaniel Qreene was bom of Quaker parentaee, 
In Warwick, Kliode Islanii, 1742, and died from sunstrake.near Savannab, 

>_(g appointment to the chief ooramand o( tbe southern de- 

lad taken an I '"' ' '" ■ — " 



,t Gem 



11. General Daniel Morgan was a native of Virginia, and died there 
in 1799. In Braddock's campaign of 1755 he was severely wounded, and 
was taken prisoner at Quebec the next year. He rendered valiant service 
In the New Jersey campaigns of 1776 and 1777; but his crowning laurels 
were won at "the Cowpens," for which brilliant achievement Congress 
voted him a gold medal. 

The gallant Colonel William Augustine WMhinBton received a sUver 
medal for his conduct In the same engagement. In several previous bat- 
tles— I^ong Island, Trenton, Princeton— he had proved his bravery. He 
was taken prisoner at Eutaw Springs (iWl), and was held by the British 
until the war closed. He was bom In Viislnla, 17ai and after the war 
settled Id Ctrarleslon, S. C, where be dled.TslO. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

END OF THE WAR. 



292. Arnold's Treason.^-The summer of 1780 was 
marked in the north by a strange and disgraceful event. 
Benedict Arnold had borne his full share in the hardships 
(169) 

>3le 
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of the v/ar, and at Quebec and Saratoga had won the admi- 
ration of all by his headlong bravery. But his honesty was 
not equal to his valor. He had made money by speculating 
in the stores provided for the starving army, and lost it by 
gambling and luxurious living. He complained that other 
officers had been promoted to his disadvantage, and that his 
sacrifices to his country had not been recognized by Con- 
gress. 

293. After the retreat of Clinton he was placed in com- 
mand at Philadelphia, and here he was tried by court- 
martial for dishonesty, and was sentenced to be publicly 
reprimanded by the commander-in-chief. Washington per- 
formed the painful duty with perfect gentleness, giving to 
Arnold full credit for his great services, and sparing his feel- 
ings as much as possible. 

Nevertheless, Arnold — to mend his ruined fortunes and 
avenge what he chose to consider an injury — made known 
to Clinton his wish to enter the British service. He ob- 
tained from Washington the command of West Point, then 
the most important post in the country, as controlhng the 
whole line of the Hudson, and soon afterward agreed with 
the British general to surrender it into his hands. For four- 
teen months the shameful bargaining had gone on, Arnold 
trying to secure the highest price for his treason before he 
took the last fatal step. At length a meeting took place at 
midnight among the bushes at the fool of the " Long Clove 
Mountain," below Haverstraw, where Clinton was repre- 
sented by his adjutant-general. Major AndrS, a brilliant 
young officer. It was agreed that the British should attack 
West Point in force, and Arnold promised so to man the de- 
fenses that they must fall without a blow, 

294. Capture of Andr6. — The wicked plot was foiled by 
three honest countrymen, Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart,' 
who, in spite of Arnold's pass, arrested Andrt' at Tarry- 
town, on his return to New York. They found in his stock- 
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ANDXS CAPTURED. 



CaptuTC of AodrC. 

and an engineer's report concerning the attack and defense 
of the place. Refusing Major Andre's offers of immense re- 
wards for his release, they led him to the nearest American 
post. 

295. AndrS's Death and Arnold's Reward. — Andr6 
was tried by a court-martial of fourteen general officers, in- 
cluding La Fayette and Steuben. Time and opportunity 
were afforded him to prepare his defense, but he was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged as a spy, October a, 1780, 
Arnold escaped, and received his promised reward from the 
British, together with their undisguised contempt. The next 
year he appeared with a marauding force of British and 
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Tories in the Chesapeake, burnt Richmond, and ravaged the 
Virginian coasts. His native state of Connecticut suffered 
the same treatment when New London was plundered and 
burnt. But Englishmen of honor were unwilling to serve 
with a traitor. Arnold soon repaired to England, where he 
died, twenty years after, in poverty and disgrace. 

296. The greatest peril now arose from the want of a 
central government strong enough to provide for the com- 
mon defense. The paper money issued by Congress had 
become so nearly worthless that a dollar was worth scarcely 
more than two cents in coin. Brave as they were, the sol- 
diers of Washington could not live without food, nor escape 
disease and death while they must sleep in winter upon the 
frozen ground without straw or blankets. 

297. Mutiny in the Army. — In January, 1781, the 
Pennsylvania troops at Morristown revolted and marched to 
Princeton, dragging with them six small cannon. They had 
had no pay for a year, and had been kept in service after 
their time, as they understood it, had expired. Hearing of 
the mutiny, General Clinton hastened with British troops to 
its aid, sending his agents secretly among the disaffected, 
and offering them good pay and comforts if they would 
enter his army. Angry at being regarded as traitors and 
deserters, the troops at Princeton gave up the agents to their 
officers to be hanged as spies. The state of Pennsylvania 
then came to the rescue of its suffering men, and provided 
pay and clothing for all who would continue in the service. 

398. Articles of a closer confederation had already 

been signed by twelve states. Maryland refused to join 
them excepting on the condition that the lands north-west 
of the Ohio River should become the common property of 
all. But these lands were included in the chartered limits 
of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Virginia, 
and had lately been conquered from the British by Vir- 
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ginian troops (§278)', New York, moreover, had bought 
from the Six Nations all the lands between the Cumberland 
Mountains and Lake Erie. Not only were these claims 
irreconcilable, but union was impossible while the smaller 
states were at such disadvantage compared with their rich 
and powerful neighbors. Maryland, especially, saw that all 
her present and possible settlers would be drawn to Virginia 
by the cheap lands and light taxes which that great com- 
monwealth could afTord. 

To promote union. New York set the example of ceding 
all her western territory to Congress for the gen- 
eral good. Maryland then signed the articles of 
union. The other three states soon afterward yielded up 
their claims to the government of the western territory, but 
Connecticut reserved the ownership of certain lands in Ohio 
(§129) partly to repay her citizens who had suffered losses 
by Tory raids during the Revolution (§§284, 295), and partly 
to create a school-fund which still forms a large share of her 
provision for public education. Georgia and the Carolinas 
followed the example of their northern sister-states by ced- 
ing their lands beyond the mountains to the general gov- 



399. The nenr confederation was far from being a 
strong and efficient government, but it was a step toward a 
better union, and it inspired greater confidence in foreign 
nations than Congress alone had been able to command. 
Spain had already declared war against Great Britain at the 
bidding of France, but she bitterly opposed the independ- 
ence of the United States, lest their example should prove 
too tempting to her own colonies in America (See §404). 

300. The States of Holland had sympathized from the 
first with the new Republic, whose struggle for freedom re- 
called their own, but their chief magistrate was so controlled 
by England that they could never venture upon an Ameri- 
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SuntDder of Cornwallli. 

can alliance. Their governor at St. Eustatius, one of the 
West India islands, was nevertheless the first foreign power 
to salute the flag of the United States. England haughtily 
demanded an apology, and the governor was recalled. 

Capture of St. Eustatius. — In February, 1781, with- 
out a declaration of war, a British fleet suddenly appeared 
off the island and demanded its surrender. The new gov- 
ernor was unable to resist ; and the fort and all the shipping, 
besides merchandise worth fifteen millions of dollars, fell into 
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the hands of the superior power. The Dutch flag was still 
kept flying until seventeen more vessels had been dishonor- 
ably decoyed into the harbor. All the Dutch settlements in 
South America were captured during the same year, but St. 
Eustatius was retaken by a French fleet and restored to the 
Dutch Republic. 

301. Armed Neutrality. — Early in 1780 the remaining 
European powers had joined, under the influence of Cath- 
erine the Great, Empress of Russia, in proclaiming an 
"armed neutrality." Its principles were of great impor- 
tance as providing for the security of commerce in time of 
war, and it deprived England of allies in her contest with 
France, Spain, Holland, and America. 

302. The end of the war was now near. After a 
series of plundering raids through Virginia, Cornwallis in- 
trenched himself at Yorktown, on the peninsula which sep- 
arates the York from the James River. Here he was soon 
surrounded by the combined French and American armies 
under Washington and Rochambeau,' and a French fleet 
commanded by Count de Grasse." The latter inflicted such 
damage upon the English fleet which came to the rescue that 
it sailed away to New York. 

303. Siege of Yorktowm. — To the last moment before 
marching southward, Washington had beguiled Clinton into 
the belief that he was going to attack New York, and had 
thus prevented his sending any aid to Cornwallis. Night 
and day the fleet and army kept up the bombardment of 
Yorktown. Washington was every-where, sustaining and 
encouraging his men by his example, and French as well as 
Americans were proud to serve under such a leader. 

304. Surrender of Cornwallis. — On the 19th of Oc- 
tober, 1781, Cornwallis found himself compelled to surrei^ 
der his 8,000 men, with all his artillery and stores. The 
scene wa.s one to be remembered. On one side of .the road 
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the French forces extended more than a mile in a brilliant 
line; on the other were Washington and his Continentals. 
Between these lines marched the British and Hessians with 
slow and sullen step. Cornwallis did not appear, but sent 
his sword by a subordinate. General Lincoln was appointed 
by Washington to receive it, — a delicate way of consoling 
that officer for having been forced to surrender his own 
sword at Charleston (§285). 

305. Effect of the New?s.— Philadelphians first learned 
the good news from their watchman's cry, "Past two 
o'clock, and Cornwallis is taken ! " Early in the morning 
Congress went in solemn procession to church, to render 
thanks to God for the deliverance of the nation. In En- 
gland as well as in America it was felt that the question of 
independence was decided. Lord North' received the news 
as if it had been "a cannon-ball in his breast." The House 
of Commons voted, March 4, 1782, that whoever should 
advise a continuance of the war was an enemy to the king 
and country. 

306. Carleton in New York. — Bands of Tories still 
continued their ravages in the south, robbing, burning, and 
shooting at their will, without regard to any authority. In 
New York Clinton was superseded by Sir Guy Carleton, a 
humane officer, who, when governor of Canada, had refused 
to execute the king's designs by setting his savage allies 
upon the defenseless farms and dwellings of the "rebels," 
and who had offered to receive the sick soldiers of Mont- 
gomery and Arnold into his hospitals with free permission to 
depart as soon as they were well (§247). He now provided, 
at the king's expense, for the return of refugees who had 
been sent to the West Indies in violation of the terms of 
surrender of Charleston, and tried by many kind attentions 
to make them foi^et the unjust treatment which they had 
Euifered. 
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307- Preliminaries of Peace. — On the nth of July, 

1782, Savannah was evacuated by the British, and Charles- 
ton, during the following December. Preliminaries of peace 
were signed at Versailles, near Paris, on the 30th of Novem- 
ber,' On the eighth anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
April 19, 1783, Washington disbanded his army, and the 
war-worn patriots were at length free to return to their 
homes. 

308. Departure of the British. — The final treaty of 
peace' was signed September 3<J, 1783, and on the zsth of 
November all the British troops in America, — now collected 
in New York, — embarked from the Battery, while General 
Knox' entered the city on the north. On the 4th of De- 
cember Washington took leave of his comrades" in so many 
perils and sufferings; and a few days later he resigned his 
commission to Congress in a speech full of wisdom and 
earnest devotion to the interests of his country. Then he 
retired to well-earned repose upon his farm at Mount 
Vernon. 

Read Sargent's "Life of Andrfi;" Spark's "Life of Arnold; " Ray. 
mond's "Women of the South ; " Sabine's " Loyalists of the Americao 
Revolution;" Washington's Farewell Address to Congress. 



1. Each of these patriots wfls pensioned for life by Congress, and 
awarded a medal of honor, for their refusal of the bribes offered. 

2. tlajor J'ohn Andrs, bom In London. 1751, was adjulant^eneral of 
the British forces In America, a brave soldier and an accotnpmbed i^n- 
tleman. His conduct under trial was manly, and be frankly acknowl- 
edged the helgbt of his oflbnse. His only petillon wa« tbat be mlglit be 
shot lusteadof hanged. Ula remains were taken to England.ln 1821, and 
Interred In Westminster Abbey. 

3. "Virginia, by virtue of conqnextflof her militia, asserted title as tar 
north as Takes Brie and Mloblgan, but due recognition of the ancient 
charter boundaries of the colony ot Connecticut places Ihe northern 
Umitol the cesulon on Ihe forty-flrst parallel of north latitude, and per- 
mllB It to comprise only those parts of the states of Ohio. Indiana, and 
llUnots, situated south of that pBrallel."-(l W. Slocking, IT. & JWen/ Office. 
(See Map No. ».) 

4. When Count D'Eatalng returned to France, In 179D, be urged the gov- 
* lo send a lai-ge body of. troops to the immediate help of the 

18. The Ooont de BocboJiibeau was selected to command, and 
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sailed In July with S^ men. On bU arrival at Newport heassarad the 
GeDeral ASHembly ot Rhode Island that, " as brethren, not only my life, 
bat the lives of my soldiers, are entirely devoted to the service of the 



General Assembly ot Rhode Island that, " as brethren, not only my life, 
bat the lives of my soldiers, are entirely devoted to the service of the 
Americans" In their strugele for liberty. Rocli am beaa rendered valuable 



jO WashJnglon in the laat campaigns ot the war. During the Belva 

of Terror In France be was Imprisoned, and narrowly escaped the eullTo- 
tlne. Bonaparte appointed him grand officer of the liefitm of Honor. 
His death occarrod In I!»7. 

6. Ooimt de Onwae. at the early age of eleven yean, served with the 
Knights of Malta against the Moors and Tarks. He entered the French 
navy In 1T49, and at the time of bis death, 1788, had attained the high 
rank or naval Ilentenant-^ieneral. The cooperation of Be Orasse with 
Washington and IJu Fayette, at the siege ot lorktown, greatly hastened 
the surrender of Comwallls. Afterwards be sailed with his fleet to the 
West Indies, and gained some important vlelorlea over the British. 

8. An Irate English writer, In reviewing the mistakes committed by 
Iiord North In regaiH to American alGilni. says of his ministry : "tSuch a 
buncb of imbecility never disgraced the country." - Bancroft adds : " Poe- 
terlly has been towards Lord North more lenient and less]ust. America 
gained, through his mismanagement, Independence, and can bear him 
no grudge. In England no party claimed him as their representative, or 
saw Qt to bring him to judgment: so that his scholarship, bis unruffled 
temper, the purity ot his private life, and good words from Bums, from 
Gibbon, and from Macaulay have retained for him among his counuy- 
men a better repute as minister than he deserved." 

7, The American commissioners were Jay, Franklin, Adams, and Lau- 
rens: the English were Btrachey, Oswald, and FltzherberL When the 
articles were signed, many triendB surrounded Franklin to offer him ce 

gratulatlons. RocheK>uoauld threw his arm "■ ■-' ' ' ''— 

him, Franklin was overcome with Joy, ana eici 
could I have hoped at such en age to have enjoyed si 

'Iv fortv miles from 

__.. ,. , ...... e at 

Veisalllcs. 

9. Majoi^generol Henry Knoi (bom In Boston, 1750, and died In 

Thomaston, Maine, 1806) was the most noted artillerist ot •— •• <—<— 

He was aid to (jenei^ Ward tc the battle of Bunker 

bravery was conspicuous. At Princeton, Brandywlnt. 

Monmouth, and many other of the hottest battles of the war, 

directed the American artillery with wonderful effect. He was in the 
tieavlest cannonading to the last at Yorklown, In IT85 he was appointed 
Secretary of War and of tee Navy. He was chosen by I»resident Wash- 
ington as his first Secretary of War (|321),and remained In his Cabinet 
lot six years, when he retired from public lite to the quiet of a tarm in 
Uaine. 

10. Waahington's words on this occasloti were few, but full of f^llog 
&nd affection. He said tohlsfellow-omcers: "With a heart full of love 
and gratitude I now take leave of yon. I most devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy as your former ones nave 
been glorious and honorable. I can not come to each of you to take my 
leave, out shall be obliged to you It each will come and tske me by ttie 
hand." ~ ■- .1..-,-- -. .-^ -.— 



eral Knox was the first to grasp the great commander's hanfl. All t1 
others followed; and Washmalon, according to the custom -■ "•- " — 
kissed each brave soldier In turn as he came to hid adieu 



others followed ; and Washmgion, according to the custom of the times, 
kissed each brave soldier In turn as he came to hid adieu. 
Before separating, the officers fbrmed themselves luto a friendly sc 



oalleil the CVncfnnoM, In memory of the noble Roman. CI nclnnatus, who 
quitted his plow to serve his country In war, and returned to his peaceful 
pnrsDlta aa soon as the victory was won. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— Part III. 



1. Name some of (he causes of the American Revo- 

lution. 215-2Z4 

2. What resistance was made to the Navigation Laws? 225, 226 

3. Describe Ihe causes and effects of the Boston Tea 

Parly. 227-229 

4. Name the several steps toward union of the ') 97, 140, 146, 

colonies. I 230, 298 

5. What was done by the First Continental Con- 

gress? 230, 231 

6. What by the Second? 234, 235 

7. Describe the first battle of Ihe Revolution. zjj, 233 

8. What did Englishmen think of the war? 236 

9. Describe the battle of Bunker Hill. 33S-240 

10. Describe Washington's army. 241 

11. What were the "Mecklenburg Resolutions?" 342 

12. How was Kentucky founded? 243 

13. How did King George III. prepare for war ? 244 

14. What was done by Americans to prevent Canadian 

attacks? 237, 245-247 

15. How was Boston relieved and Charleston de- 

fended? ' 248, 249 

16. By what acts were Ihe colonies separated from 

England ? 250 

17. Whal changes were made in the several colonies? 251 

18. What occurred near and in New York? 252-257 

19. What in the Jerseys? 258-260 

20. What foreigners enlisted under Washington ? 261, z6g 

21. Describe Burgoyne's campaign in 1777. 262-266 

22. Describe Washington's winter at Valley Fo^e. 167, 268 

23. What led to the French alliance ? 270 

24. How long was Philadelphia held by the British? 263, 272 

25. Describe the attack on Newport. 273 

26. Describe [he Indian massacres of 1778, and their 

punishment. 274-276 
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27. Describe Clarke's campaign in the West. 

28. What was done in Carolina and Geoi^ia? 

29. What posts on the Hudson were retaken id 1779? 

30. Tell something of Captain Paul Jones. 

31. Describe the campaign of 1780 in the South. 

32. Tell the story of Arnold's treason. 

33. What induced the colonies to make a closer union ? 

34. Whit part did European nations take toward En- 

gland 7 

35. Describe the last campaign of Cornwallis in Ameri 

36. What can you say of Carleton? 

37. What were the terms of peace? 



irincipal battles of Ihe 



40. Who were the principal American commanders? \ 

J 

41. What representatives were sent by the United 

Slates to France? 

42. What can you say of the naval actions of the 

Revolution ? 

43. What states had cldms to western lands, and what 

disposal was made of those claims ? 





SictUn 




277-279 




280, 281 




282 




283 




285-291 




292-295 




396-299 




299, 301 


ca. 


302-305 




306 




307. 308 


J3J 


139. 249, 


253 


259. 263, 


265 


266, 272, 


278 


282, 28s. 


288 


289, 291, 


303- 




zii, 240, 272, 


288, 


306. 


J4I 


2S7. 265. 


28> 


282, 286, 
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PART IV.— GROWTH OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 



309. By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles the 

United States extended from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
being bounded on the north by the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence, on the east by the St. Croix River, and on 
the south by Florida. 

The difficulties and dangers which followed the return of 
peace, were almost as great as those of the war. The 
nation, as such, was penniless and loaded with debt; its 
armies were unpaid for the services to which it owed its 
very existence; and though there was immense wealth in the 
soil and mines, years of peaceful industry were needed to 
bring it to light. 

310. There v/as no general government, for the 
Articles of Confederation (§298) had proved inadequate to 
the purpose for which they were framed. The several states 
had adopted republican constitutions; but whether these 
thirteen republics were to exist as so many separate nations, 
or to be united under a monarchy or in a federal league, no 
man knew. In the summer of 1782 the unpaid soldiers had 
listened to the proposal of some ambitious officers that they 
should set up Washington as their king. The great general 
crushed the plot as soon as it came to his knowledge, and 

(181) 
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proved his hold upon the affection of his men by keeping 
them in order and obedience during the trying year, while 
he was urging upon Congress their just demands. Instead 
of the half-pay for life, to which officers were entitled, he 
secured to them a sum equal to five years' full pay, — a 
necessary provision for those whose private fortunes had 
been ruined by the war. 

311. The Indians were still hostile along the western 
border. Among the first acts of the United States as an in- 
dependent power was a treaty at Fort Pitt with the Dela- 
wares, admitting their just claim to their lands until they 
chose to sell them. In 1784 peace was made wiih the Iro- 
quois by a grand council at Fort Stanwix, now Rome, New 
York, and within six years similar treaties were arranged 
with all the tribes to the southward. Mutual forgiveness of 
injuries was promised, and peace was restored. 

312. The "treaty rights" thus conceded have been the 
basis of all official deahngs with the natives of the far west; 
but, unhappily, Indian agents have sometimes cared more 
for their own gains than for the honor of their government, 
and some private citizens have acted toward the barbarians 
with reckless cruelty and fraud. 

313. Movements toward Union. — The jealousies al- 
ready existing among the states grew deeper and more vio- 
lent with every year of their separate existence. At length 
the legislature of Virginia invited all the other states to join 
her in a convention to agree upon a much-needed system 
of commercial intercourse. Only five states accepted the 
invitation, but their delegates at Annapolis, in 1786, ad- 
vised Congress to call a general assembly to revise the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation. 

314. The Constituent Convention. — This body met 
in Philadelphia, May 25, 1787, and was found to comprise 
delegates from all the states excepting Rhode Island. Never 



THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTIOlf. 1S3 

was more important work committed to human hands. 
Other nations have had their constitutions gradually shaped 
by circumstances through a course of centuries: — -for the 
first time in the world's history four millions of people were, 
by their representatives, to choose a government for them- 
selves. 

315. Washington was President of the Conven- 
tion, and with him sat some of the wisest and best states- 
men that America or the world has known. There was 
Franklin, now more than eighty years old, who had done 
invaluable service to his country in England and France, 
and whose practical wisdom made him one of the ablest 
founders of the Constitution; there was Robert Morris,' the 
financier who had supplied the sinews of war by his own 
unquestioned credit; there were Hamilton, and Livingston,' 
and Madison, who by their profound study of English law 
had learned to apply universal principles of truth and jus- 
tice to the needs of a free people. 

316. Differences of Opinion. — It was soon found diat 
there were two parties in the convention. One desired to 
merge all the states in one indivisible republic, the other to 
keep the mutual independence of the thirteen, only uniting 
them in a league for commerce and other special purposes. 

317. The Constitution of the United States, as re- 
ported after four months earnest discussion, sought to recon- 
cile these two extremes. It recognized the sovereignty of 
each state over its own local affairs, but committed to the 
Federal government the care of all matters which concerned 
the nation as a whole, such as coinage, postal service, the 
maintenance of array and navy, forts, arsenals, and mag- 
azines for the common defense, and the making of war, 
peace, or alliances with foreign powers. (See p. 363.) 

The law-making power was vested in a Congress consisting 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives. Every state 
is entitled to two senators appointed by its own legislature: 
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the number of representatives from each state, chosen di- 
rectly by the voters, depends upon its population. 

The executive power was intrusted to a President, chosen 
by electors in all the states, for a term of four years. He, 
with the concurrence of the Senate, appoints embassadors, 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and ihe^ members of 
his own Cabinet, and gives commissions to officers in the 
army and navy. 

The judicial power was vested in a Supreme Court and 
such inferior courts as Congress might establish, 

318. Opinions of the Constitution. — A great English 
statesman of our own time (Mr. Gladstone") has pronounced 
the Constitution of the United States to be "the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and 
purpose of man." Washington wrote of it: "It appears. to 
me little short of a miracle that the delegates from so many 
states, different from each other in their manners, circum- 
stances, and prejudices, should unite in forming a system of 
national government so little liable to well-founded objec- 
tions. .... It is provided with more checks and barriers 
against the introduction of tyranny than any government 
hitherto instituted among mortals." Should it "be found 
less perfect than it can be made, a constitutional door is 
left open for its amelioration." 

319. Adopted by the States. — ^The constitution thus 
framed, was submitted to the people, who in each state chose 
delegates to consider and pronounce upon it. After severe 
discussion, in which Hamilton, Madison, Jay,' and Patrick 
Henry' took a leading part, it was accepted ultimately by 
all the states. On the first Wednesday in January, 1789, the 
first general election was held under the Constitution. A 
month later the electors met, and George fVasAington' was 
chosen to be the first President of the United States without 
one dissenting voice. yoAn Adams, of Massachusetts, re- 
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WASHIl^GTON MADE PRESIDEJ^T. 



Inauguration of Waihiagtoo. 

ceived the next greatest number of votes and was declared 
Vice-president. 

320. Washington's Inauguration. — Washington's jour- 
ney to New York, then the seat of government, was hke 
a triumphal progress. Crowds attended him; young girls 
clothed in white scattered flowers along liis way. The oath 
of office was administered by Chancellor Livingston,' of 
New York, on the balcony of the senate-house, in the pres- 
ence of throngs of people, who filled the street, the windows. 
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and the roofs of surrounding buildings. And when Washing- 
ton's voice was heard in acceptance of the pledge to "pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States," every one felt that the new RepubUc was safe. 



gllBhman by birth. He emlgrattKl \» Phlladelpbla wben Uilrteea yeaiB 
oldf and thoro commenced a wonderfully Bnccesaful buBlDesa careor. He 
<raa a man at immeniw tOrtuna at tbe breaking out of tbe Revolution, 
HDd biH credit -vaa better tban tbat of CongreaB. In 1181 be was made 
BDperlbtendent of flbaiice, and dnrliiK that year be sapplledi^l the want! 
nf the juinir Iq tbo expedition against ComwalllB. To do tlila Hoirta waa 
give his own notM, which were all paid, to the amonnt of 

I superintended the sflblTB of tbe navy, and a — ' — • 

his own account, wbicb proved very efflolei 

!tabllabed tbe " Bank of Nortb Amerloa," which nelped li 

Hievetbe — "- — — ... 1 ^.. 

,t VaUey 



tl,46oi6ciO. He superintended tbe sflblTB of tbe navy, and sent out many 
privateers on bis own account, irblcb proved very efflclent. In 1781 ho 
"'titbllsbed tbe " Bank of Nortb Amerloa," which nelped In a large meas* 

e to relieve tbe embarrasBnienta of tbe govemmeni. During the hard 
Inter at Valley Forge, be »eat as a gift to tbe army a, ahlp-Ioaa of clotb- 



..__ _..___,___ 3, d. 1780) waa one of the large fcmlly 

.18 contributed a number of celebrities to American blalory. lie 
was Dom In New York and educated at Yale College. He studied Jaw, and 
Boon became eminent In bis profession. In 1TT6 he waa made governor of 
New Jersey, and held tbe position until bis death. 



was bom at Uvetpool In 1809; He took the highest possible 

Christ Chnrob College, Oxfiird, where hegradnated In 1S31, and abortly 
after this he entered Parliament. He Has several tlmea been made 
premier, and holds tbat position at present (1883). 

4. John Jay {S. llVo, a. WSB) was one of tbe most celebrated stateEmen 
or his time. He was of French descent, and was bom In Hew York. In 
ITOl he graduated at King's (Columbia) College, and then commenced the 
study oi law. pursuing Dls proffeaslon antu tbe dlsturbanoea with the 



ue. lie wofl very moaeraie in nis views av tui^sistance, uut niHooDnsei 
L» usually wise, and he Boon became prominent as a politician. In tbe 
ivlQCinl congress of New York, and fn liotb continental ooDgreBses, he 
>k an active part, and was a member of most of the Important corn- 
ea appointed. Tbe constitution of the state of New York Is mainly 

__,_ ._ .-n. ^ ij — . _. 4.1,. — .1 1 congress, and the fol- 

At the close of the 



of the Important c< 
-' '"—V York is mal_ 
;ress, and the fc 
year he was appointed minister to BpalD. At the close of tL. 
Ltjon he was one of live commisslonerB appointed to nwotiate the 



Revolution he was one of live commisslonerB appointed to negotiate the 
treaty witb Great Britain, but tbe entire work fell upon Jay ancf FiAnklin. 
After bis return to America be was appointed secretary of foreign a^sirs. 
Washington, when elected prealdent, oOlered him bis choice Of offloe, and 
Jay choae Uiat of Chief-justice of the Untied Blates, tKlnstbe flrat to bold 
the position. Althoiuli Jay's treaty of 1TS4 (| 3S1) with Ihigland created 

. — ,. — . . ._ tfilB country, yet time proved the wisdom of lie oon- 

atn from negotiating Ibis treaty he was elected sov- 

, and held the oOlce Ibr six years. He waa mged to 

lother torm but declined to do so ; he also refused the appblnt- 

pmvloua position of cblef-Jiutlce, and retired to hla estate in 

r OMinty, wbere he qnMJy passed tbe remaining twentr-tdaM 
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emor of New York, and held the office Ibr six years. He 

meat to his pmvl 
Westobestar Ooai 
yean of hla 1116. 



6. FatrlcH HeniT (1230 and Note) objected mainly to the Hist tbree 
words, •' We, the People," iDslBtlng that the convention was called only 
to form an alliance ofttala. Virginia ratlfled the eonstitution, however, 
with the full underBtandlDg; that it aDll«d all the people or aU the states 
UDder one government. 

6. Ooorge Waahington 16. Fehruajy 2M, 1733, d. December Hth, 1799). 
Little or nothing iB actually known of Washington's ancestors in En- 
Eland. Hia giea&xrandCather.John Washington, emlgraied to Viivlnta 
In 1B57, and servedasacxilonel in theeprly Indian wars. George's father 
died when he was eleven years old, stfthat hia education and training 
devolved upon his mother, she was a woman of noble character, and, aa 
events proved, was fully equal to the taek. All through Washlnglon's life 
we nole the deep love and respect that he bore her, and to her Influence, 
no doubt, is due the development of many of his admirable character- 
As a boy Washington was very fond of out-door sports, and it was his 
great deiiaht to organize hia boy friends into asoldler company and drill 
them. Hfs attendance at school was trora necessity quite limited ; how- 
ever, be was a good mathematician, and at the age of siileen had thor- 
oughly fitted hfmselt as a pructieal snrveyor. One of Washington's early 
friends was Lord Fairfax, an eccentric Englishman, who owned an im- 
mense estate is VlrginlB. He employed Washington to survey thlH land, 
luid while engaged in this work, shut off boTO civilization and comtielled 
to undei^ numerous hardBtilps, be learned many lessons that afieiward 
proved useful to him. 

When Qovernor Dinwiddle arrived in Virginia he appointed Wasbliu;- 
ton, with the rank of major, over one of the four military dlBtrlols into 
which hedlvliJcd the colony. It was at this time, and when only twenty- 
one years of age. that Washington was dispatelied on his mlSBion to 
Venango (nT6|. The soundnessof his Judgnientwasshown on that expe- 
dition, and disregard of his advice was (OlTowed by dlBasier to Braddock's 
expedition. 

When called npon to take command o( the army of the United States, 
he replied with his usual modesty : " Though I am truly sensible of Ihe 
high honor done me in this appointment, yet I leel great distress trora a 
conadousnesB that my ahilltieB and mllitan' experience may not be 
equal to the extensive and Important trust." His generoBlty and devoted 
paliiotlsm are also shown in another passage of this same reply: "As to 
pay. Bit, I beg leave to assure Congreaa that as no pecuniary consideration 
could have tempted me to accept me arduous employment at the expense 
of my domestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any profit 
ftom It. I will keep an exact account of my expenses. Those, I doubt 
not, they will discharge, and that is all I desire." At this time Washing- 
ton was (arty-three years old. He had married Mrs. Martha Cnstls, a 
wealthy young widow, in 1750, and being heir himself to laiae estates, he 
bad devoted himself to agriculture and the improvement of his property. 
He waa naturally domeaQc, but at his couutra's call cheerfully gave up 

his home circle, and risked his property and his '"- "'■■ ' '■■ — 

markable when we consider the material ^"'' •™"' 



pared with those of the enemy, and his own lack of experience in 

handling large bodies of troops. More wonderful, however, was his in- 
domitable courage and pentcvEranee In the faeeof every disconragcment, 
on the part of the people, congress, and Jealous generals. 

At the close of the war Wushington looked eaierly for a renewal of his 
domestic life, but again heroically sacrificed his private desires (or his 
country's good In accepting the presidency. As a president Washington 
was frequently crlticined for his aristocratic tendencies, bnt he earnestly 
defended himself troia cavils which In the light of Ihe present day seem 
beneatti his notice. 

Betlrliw at the close of his second admlnlBtration, he once more re- 
Bumed the quiet round of plantation life. Mount Vernon had now 
grown loan estate of eight thousand acres, half of which was under cul- 
fivatlon, and was work^ by some two hundred and fifty slaves. When at 
home Washington personally superintended his aO^Irs and kept his own 
■ — ^_ During iiig entire absence he had an exact report of each week's 
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to endow two Institutions of learning,— a coll^;e at Lezlugton, Va., now 
called tbe " WaatiiDEton and Lee UDlverslly," and a anlveiElty at Uie 
capital of the United mates. 

Id appearance Washington was of commandlDg presence. He was six 
feet ana two Inciiea tall, broad shouldered, and muscular. His face was 
unusually calm and dignified In expression, and his manner was formal, 
in private, however, he waHgraclouH,and even genial, especially with the 

Willie taking tila usual ride over the ploolatlon, during the morning o( 
the twelfth of December, 1709, ho wa* caught In a cold storm of rain 
and sleet. Ketnrning homo after two " "' ' ' ^ -. . 

weather, Iiu sat dowu to dine without i 
day fbllowlng he was attacked with "a .. „ 

throat not then understood, and died within twenty.four boors. 

vied with America In mourning his loss and eulogizing his nan... 

eral Henry I*e, of Vlreinla, at the request of Congress, pronounced his 
funeral oration, unlng the memorable words, " First In war, first In peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen." 

7. Bobert B. Livingston (&. 1T46, a. IF 
Ingston, mentioned ^>ove. He graduateu ul Kiugs \jinui\ 
the proltoalon of law. When a delegate to the second o 
areas he was appointed one of tlie committee of f — •- -< — 
Uon of Independence. He held many Importi 

was the tlrat chancellor of the stale of New York. „„ 

Isteivplenlpotentlary the territory of Louisiana was purchased tram. 
France. He did much (or the improvement of agriculture in New York, 
and asslstod Fulton In bis early experiments tn sleom navlsatloa Ij S83). 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FIRST AND SECOND ADMINISTRATIONS, A. D. I789-1797. 
Gtortt WaSM^gUiH, PrttldeKt. Jdlm Adamt, Vici-prettdent. 

321. ^Vashington's Cabinet consisted of Thomas 
Jefferson, Secretary of State; Alexander Hamilton,' Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Henry, Knox, Secretary of War; and 
Edmund Randolph,' Attorney-general. John Jay was ap- 
pointed Chief-justice of the United States. 

32a. Hamilton's great financial ability soon established 
confidence and prosperity in commercial affairs. The gen- 
eral government assumed the war debts of the several states, 
and declared its intention to redeem all the continental paper 
money at its full value. This was a severe test of public 
honor, for the greater part of this paper was in the hands 
of speculators, who had bought it for almost nothing from 
the starving veterans of the Revolution; and Congress had 
been forced to issue immensely greater quantities of this 
currency than would have been needed if it had been worth 
its nominal value. Nevertheless the new nation was not to 
begin its existence by breaking its promises, 

323. The Bank of the United States was established 
at Philadelphia, and there, also, the national mint was set 
up. Taxes were imposed on imports of foreign goods, and 
on the manufacture of distilled liquors. 

In 1790 the seat of government was placed for ten 
years at Philadelphia, and a tract of land ten miles square 
on either side of the Potomac, which was ceded to the 
United States by Maryland and Virginia, was adopted by 
Congress as the site of the future capital. Washington him- 
(189) 
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Crossing the All*ehani*s. 

important act of the last Continental Congress had been the 
organizing of a settled government for the territory north of 
the Ohio River. It was, in fact, "the most not- 
able law ever enjjcted by representatives of the 
American f)eople," and, to insure its perpetual enforcement, 
it was not left as a mere act of Congress, which could be 
repealed at a subsequent session, but its six main provisions 
were made articles of a solemn compact between the inhab- 
itants of the territory, present and to come, and the people 
of the thirteen slates. No man was to be restricted of his 
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liberty excepting as a punishment for crime; life, property, 
and religious freedom were protected by just and equal laws. 
A clause, which several western states have copied in their 
constitutions, declared that "Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good government, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged." To this 
end one section in every township was set apart for the 
support of common schools, and two entire townships for the 
establishment of a university. Ohio University, at Athens, 
arose from this foundation, and was the first college west of 
the AUeghanies. 

325. The Ohio Company. — In consequence of this 
liberal constitution, which was partly suggested by himself. 
Doctor Cutler,' of Massachusetts, as agent of the new 
"Ohio Company," bought of Congress a million and a half 
acres of land on the Ohio and Scioto rivers. For other 
adventurers Doctor Cutler purchased four millions of acres 
more. The whole vast territory was then known as "The 
Wilderness," and contained no white inhabitants excepting 
a few French settlers on its western and northern borders. 
Attracted by the fertile soil and the assurance of good gov- 
ernment, industrious emigrants soon thronged to the new 
country, and the five states* formed from the North-western 
Territory now contain one fourth of all the population of the 
United States, General St. Clair," who was President of 
Congress at the time of the passing of the ordinance, be- 
came the first governor of the territory, and took up his 
residence at Marietta, the first town on" the Ohio. 

336. The Indians on the Miami and Wabash 
rivers made frequent attacks upon the white settlements, 
being supplied with powder and guns from forts which the 
British still held, contrary to treaty, in the heart of the 
country. Several expieditions against these tribes were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter; even the one led in person by 
Governor St. Clair ended in surprise and disgrace. General 
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Wayne, — the "Mad Anthony" of the Revolution, — had 
better success. Having defeated the savages on the Mau- 
mee, he so laid waste their country that they were glad to 
buy peace by retiring west of the Wabash, 

327. Whisky .Rebellion. — The whisky tax created great 
discontent in the Monongahela Valley, where the article 
was largely manufactured, and the spirit of revolt was 
increased by artful men who wished to overthrow all laws. 
The rebellion made such headway that the President called 
out 15,000 militia to suppress it, and himself conducted the 
citizen-army as far as Fort Cumberland. There he gave the 
command to General Lee, — formerly "Light Horse Harry," 
now governor of Virginia, — who marched into the western 
counties of Pennsylvania, But no fighting was needed; 
overawed by this spirited policy, the rioters laid down their 
arms and asked pardon from the government. 

328. During the storm of the French Revolution, 
which was now in progress, Washington and his advisers 
had a most difficult part to play. La Fayette, one of the 
first and warmest friends of American freedom, was for a 
little time a leader of the popular movement in France. 
Our people were strongly inclined to sympathize with the 
French in their resistance to a despotism far more galling 
than that of England to her colonies; and when Great 
Britain, with other European nations, took up arms to force 
the restoration of kings in France, some ardent spirits in 
America were eager to plunge into war and pay our debt of 
gratitude by helping to gain for our comrades in arms the 
same blessings which we were enjoying. 

329. But when the Reign of Terror in France had de- 
stroyed the very freedom whose name it invoked, and shed 
torrents of innocent blood,- wiser people were alarmed, and 
thought even tyranny more endurable than such mad vio- 
lence. Besides, we had England on our north and east, 
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Spain on our south and west, stirring up the Indians to 

fierce warfare, while English ships commanded our eastern 
ports. Beside all these foes, the pirate states of the Med- 
iterranean were preying upon all the commerce of Christen- 
dom, and hundreds of American citizens were toiling as 
slaves under the burning sun of Algiers and Morocco. 

330. Great Britain still held Mackinaw, Detroit, Niag- 
ara, Oswego, and several other forts on our frontier, and 
gave still greater offense during her war with France by 
seizing American ships and forcing their sailors to serve on 
board her own vessels. On the other hand English mer- 
chants complained that they could not collect debts due 
them in America. In some cases many years' interest was 
claimed on money due before the Revolution, while Con- 
gress insisted that the British government, having made pay- 
ment impossible, was responsible for the delay. 

331. Jay's Treaty. — To arrange all these matters John 
Jay was sent as minister to London, and there negotiated a 
treaty which settled most of the points in dispute excepting 
the "right of search." King George agreed to pay for the 
losses inflicted on American merchant-ships by his priva- 
teers, and to vacate the western forts (§326) which, with or 
without authority from him, had kept alive Indian hostilities 
gainst our pioneers in the new territory. On the other 
hand. Congress provided for the payment of our English 
debts. The treaty was received with a storm of opposition 
by those Americans who cherished a bitter hatred against 
England, and wished success to the French Revolution, 
which she was fighting to put down. The greatest abuse 
fell upon Washington himself, who was even accused of 
overdrawing his salary* as President, and threatened with 
impeachment ! Nevertheless, he persevered in what seemed 
to him the course of duty, and in concurrence with a 
majority of the Senate ratified Mr, Jay's agreements. 

U. 8. H.-13. 
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332. Citizen Genet.' — Presuming upon the gratitude 

and affection of our countrymen toward France, her envoy, 
"Citizen Genet," who had landed at Charleston, enlisted 
troops and fitted out privateers from the southern states be- 
fore even presenting himself at the seat of government A 
large party of American citizens sustained him, and de- 
manded a declaration of war against Great Britain. Wash- 
ington firmly resisted this wild policy, and soon Genet was 
recalled. He chose, however, to remain ia this country, 
and became a citizen of the United States. 

333. Two political parties now became cleariy divided. 
The Federalists, with Washington at their head, stood by 
the treaty with England, and desired a strong central gov- 
ernment for the sake of commanding respect abroad and 
security at home. The JiepuMtcans, — or Democrats, as they 
were often called, the two names having nearly the same 
meaning, — were friends to France, and to the independent 
sovereignty of our states, while they violently opposed Jay's 
treaty, the United States Bank, and the payment of state 
debts by the general government. They constantly sounded 
the alarm of " monarchy " when any new power was exerted 
by Congress or the President; and perhaps some of them 
really feared that Washington might become "king of 
America," though this apprehension was certainly not felt 
by the leaders, nor by the more intelligent members of the 
party. Alexander Hamilton and John Adams were leading 
Federalists ; Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe were the chief 
Republicans. 

334. A treaty with Spain, in 1795, settled the bound- 
aries between the United States on one side, and Florida 
and Louisiana on the other. The navigation of the Missis- 
sippi was secured to American citizens, and they were per- 
mitted to use New Orleans for ten years as a place of 
deposit. This treaty removed a great danger; for the grow- 
ing products of the West needed this natural outlet, and 
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some bold spirits had even plotted to seize New Orleans by 
force, — a movement which must certainly have occasioned 
war. On the other hand, the Spanish authorities in that 
city were said to be sending spies and emissaries through 
the south-western country, hoping to separate that rich terri- 
tory from the Union, with a view to make it subject at last 
to Spain. 

335- Treaty with Algiers. — During the same year a 
treaty was made with the pirate government of Algiers, on 
terms which were humiliating but necessary, as we had no 
navy. $800,000 were paid to the Dey for the release of 
American seamen whom he held as slaves, and an annual 
tribute of $23,000 was promised in return for his engage- 
ment to leave our merchant-ships unmolested. 

During Washington's two terms of office Vermont, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee were organized as states and admitted 
into the Federal Union (§§223, 243). 
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336. As his second term of office drew near its close, 
Washington dechned 1 reelection, in an address to his fellow- 
cidzeos, which he caused to be published in a Philadelphia 
paper. In his last speech to Congress he recommended the 
establishment of a military academy, a national university, 
an institution for the improvement of agriculture, " and the 
increase of the navy. 

His eight years of chief magistracy had been, if possible, 
a yet greater service to his country than his eight years' 
command of her armies. No character was probably ever 
more fi'ee from selfish aims; none could have held together 
so many discordant interests until they had time to become 
harmonious. 

337. Washington's plea for union may be given in 
his own words: "The Nttrih . . . finds in the productions of 
the South great additional resources of maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise, and precious materials of manufacturing 
industry. The South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by 
the agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow and its 
commerce expand. . . . The East, in a like intercourse with 
the West, already finds, ^and in the progressive improve- 
ment of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find, — a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad or manufactures at home. The 
West derives from the East supplies requisite to its growth 
and comfort, and . . . must owe the secure enjoyment of in- 
dispensable oudets for its own productions to the weight, in- 
fluence, and future maritime strength of the Atlantic side 
of the Union." 

338. The Republican Court. — Washington had main- 
tained the dignity of the Repubhc by his grave and stately 
manners, and the style of his appearance in public. His 
own tastes were very simple; but some of his advisers 
doubted whether the people would respect and obey a gov- 
ernment which was destitute of the pomps and ceremonies 
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that made an essential part of Old World customs. There 
were others who ridiculed Washington's coach of state and 
his formal receptions, as ."aping the manners of royalty." 
We shall see that later presidents found it possible to adopt 
simpler manners, but we may be sure that Washington did 
nothing from vanity. 

339. Results of the First Administrations.-Under 
his faithful care, an era of great prosperity had begun. The 
honor of the government had been sustained by a secure 
provision for the payments of its debts, confidence and 
order were established, commerce flourished, and the prod- 
ucts of the soil had become a source of wealth. In spite 
of the complaints of restless politicians, the people loved 
their government, for they found it well fitted to secure their 
peace and happiness. 

Read Volume V. of Irving's " Life of Washington ;" Life of Ham- 
illon; Gtiswold's "Court of Washington;" Goodrich's "Republican 
CourL" 



1. Alexander Hamlltoa lb. 1T5T. a. 1804), bom in the West Indies, was 
one of the mont remarkable cboracters of the RevolutiOD. Hie mother 
died when he was a child, and his fathei being in destitute clrcumHtances 
Hamilton was taken charge of by M» mother's relatives. They placed 
blm In a commercial house when twelve yeare of age, and althoush the 
Ilie was very distasteful to blm, he applied bimselt Mthfully lo Ihe dts- 
cbarse of his duties. A newspaper article, written when he was bat 
fifteen years old, wasso remarkable that his friends determined toMve 
him the beneSt of a eood education, and be was aceordlngly sent to New 
York, where hegradualed at King's College. He became much interested 
In politics, and a speech made by lilm at a public meeting, in 1TT4, 
attracted general attention to him. Soon after this he wrote a number of 
political pamphlets that at once gave him a bigli position in the com- 
mnnlty. when nineteen years old he obteinefl a commission aa captain 
Ot artilierj', and In this capacity be first attracted the attention of Wash- 
ington, to whom he Anally became aid-de-eamp. So Implicit was Wasli- 
Ington's ooDfldencein this stripling of twenty that he fntruated to him 
the sole inanasement of bis most delicate correspondence with the 

British commanders.---' — ' ...— -^ ^.....j..,. > — 

profession be at once 



_e was a member of the Constitutional Convention 

HS14), and wrote the majority of a series ot papers called "The Federal- 
ist," which appeared in a New York paper, in defense ot the Constitution, 
and no doubt had much weight In causing Us adoption by the eeveral 
stales. Party feeling now ran very high, and Hamilton's great ability 
and untiring energy won him many strong IMenda among the Federal- 
iBte, and many bitter enemies In the opposite party. As i,VBShlnglon's 
flrst Secretary of the Treaaury, Hamilton's career was brilliant and sue- 
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ceeafDl, and he readily retuted all th« charges! brought gainst lilm tor 
miaraaiiageinent and dIshoneHty by the Uemucrata. A Epllt occurriug In 
the Federalist parly, HamlltOQ, by hlsi oppcKitloii, gave deep oflbuse M» 
Aaron Burr, wno finally challenged him to a duel and shot him. 

Hamilton Is dcacrlbetlaa being under tlie medium height aud slight tu 
f^ure. Hla complexion was fair and dellcate.and his manners were moat 
engaging. 

3. Udmund Randolph (b. 1733, d. 1H13) nas the eon of John Randolph 
of Williamsburg, a steadfast Royalist and lost Attorney-General ot the 
Colony of Vlrgrnia, Upon his enlisUng In the cause of the colonies 
against the moth er-eoun try, the son was disowned by his rather, but 
adopted by his uncle, Peyton Randolph, who was flrat president of the 
American Congress. Edmund Randolph served on ■Washington's statT 
during the Revolution. In 17*8 he woe elected jjovernor of Vliginla, and 
.1 . 1 — of the^convention which prepared the 

judgment of the n 

the Virginian Con' 

In 17Sl he was appointed Attorney-General, and tried to hold a neu- 
tral position in the rlelng dissensions in the cabinet between the Fed- 
erallsta and Republicans. Personally attached to Washington, he was, 
In political principles, more nearly allied with Jefferson, whom, In 1794, 
be auooeeded as Secretary of State. He resigned Ihls position, however, 

...=..i...,u<., uuL n..i^.. ^i.v,u..™,«..v.^ then deprived him of 
refuting. His vindication, published afterwards, was be- 
exceptlng his penwnnl enemies. The last eighteen yeais 
■e occupied with the practice of law. 
3. Dr, UanasBeh Cutler (b. 1712, tt. W3i was a blgbly educated New 
Englander. After graduating at Yale College he studied successively the 
three professions oi law, theology, and medicine, and also became emi- 
nent as a scientist. During the Revolution be sei 

''Ohio Company," ol which he was a member, was formed by array otfi- 
'ished to have their bounty lauds located together. Dr. Cutler . 



bj^a. 



haplal, 
by arn 
er. Dr. 

id his son, JarvlB, cut down the first tree In the clearing made af 



cers who wished to have their bounty lauds located togetht... 

had btillt the first emigrant wagon that penetrated the forests of Ohio; 



B. G«neral Arthur St. Clair (6. 1734, d. 1S18) was of Scoteh birth. Ha 
bad served faithfully in the French and Indian Wnr, and also under 
Wasblnglon during the Revolution. Having been appointed coramander- 
in-chlef of the army sent against the MiamlH, he keenly felt the failure 
of the expedition, and, on Washington's refusal of the Investigation 
which he demanded, Immediately resigned his command. Later, Con- 
gress orderoil the invesUgatlon, and General St. Clair was acquitted of 
all blame. 

6. It was answered by the SeeretAry of the Treasury ttiat Washington 

dlHbu 
ot hlB bouseliold. 

7. Edmond Charles Oenet [or Genest) n 

and although his immeiliate femily were p .,j ,, ..„ , 

avowed republican principles. He represented the French Republic a1 

St. Petersburg, but was soon dismissed trom that court an-" — ■ -■ •■- 

France. He was then appointed embassador to Holland, bi 
, — , ,__. „.,.. .„.„.,. .Q (|,g United Star 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THIRD ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1797-1SOI. 
.Mtn Adatiu, Pmldait. TSomm J^ervm, Vlct-prccUml. 

340. The Second President.— ;/oAk Adams,'' of Massa- 
chusetts, was the second President of the United States, and 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, having received only three 
votes. less from the electoral college," became Vice-president 
These two great men were leaders of opposite parties, and 
during their four years of office the country was disturbed by 
a violent conflict of opinions. The inconvenience of such a 
division of sentiments in the administration led, a . „ g^ 
few years later, to a change in the mode of election, 

— a distinct ballot being held for the Vice-president, who has 
ever since been of the same political party with his chief. 

341. Abuse of Privileges. — It had been found that the 
welcome which the United States offered to refugees of all 
nations was greatly abused. Men who had been expelled, 
sometimes for crime, from their native land, found homes 
and prosperity in America, and used their freedom in mis- 
representing and embarrassing the government which pro- 
tected them. The true interest of our nation was peace and 
friendship with all others, but this v^as endangered by the 
rival partisans of France and England. 

343. Alien and Sedition Laws. — In these circumstan- 
ces Congress passed an Alien Law, empowering the president 
to send out of the country, at short notice, any alien 
whom he might consider dangerous, and lengthening the 
time requisite for becoming citizens of the United States to 
fourteen years. It was followed by a Sedition Law, which 
limited the freedom of the press to criticise the government 
Under this act it was a crime to "write, print, utter, or pub- 
(199) 
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lish any false, scandalous, or malicious statement" against 
either Congress or the President. These laws were violently 
opposed, — as indeed they were contrary to the spirit of our 
Constitution, — and in the next administration they were re- 
pealed. The great republic accepted the dangers with the 
blessings of perfect free- 
dom, and rested her hope 
of security on the virtue 
and good sense of a ma- 
jority of her people, 

343. Difficulties with 
France grew very seri- 
ous. French men-of-war 
seized American merchant 
vessels on the high seas, 
and demanded " enroll- 
ment papers" describing 
the nationality of every 
sailor. When, as usual, 
johQ Adams. these were not found, — 

no American law requiring them, — the ship was confiscated 
and sold for the benefit of her captors. 

344. Our minister to the French Republic was in- 
sultingly dismissed; and when three special envoys' were 

sent to re-open communications between the gov- 
ernments, they were refused all recognition in 
their public character, though they were privately informed 
that a large loan to France, and liberal gratuities to high 
French officials, would probably open the doors. "Millions 
for defense, not a cent for tribute," was the spirited reply, 
and the sister-republics seemed to be drifting into war. 

345. War Measures. — Commercial intercourse with 

France was suspended; our army and navy were 

increased and reorganized, and Washington was' 

called again to the head of the army. Though war had not 
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been declared, six new frigates put to sea and captured 
several French prizes in the West Indies. But in 1799 
Napoleon Bonaparte came to the head of the French gov- 
ernment, and one of his earliest acts was a friendly settle- 
ment with the United States. 

346. Death of Washington. — Scarcely had Washing- 
ton retired to his home, in good hope of a peaceful and 
vigorous old age, when a sudden illness of two 

days ended his grand and useful life. The '' '""' 

whole country mourned him as a father, and those who had 
been his opponents were most sincere in doing him honor. 
The British fleet lowered all its flags at receiving news of 
his death, and Bonaparte, in announcing the event to the 
French armies, ordered that tokens of mourning should 
drape all the standards in the public service for ten days, 

347. The City of Washington. — The next summer, 
1800, the government was removed to its "palace in the 
wilderness," on the banks of the Potomac. There was little 
yet to indicate ihat a beautiful and stately city was to oc- 
cupy the site chosen by Washington. Mrs. -Adams,' the 
President's wife, on her journey from Baltimore to her new 
home, was actually lost in the woods, and, with her escort, 
"wandered two hours without finding a guide or path." 
She adds, "But woods are all you see from Baltimore until 
you reach this city, which is so only in name." 

348. The rich resources of the country were 
scarcely dreamed of. Anthracite coal had been discovered 
in Pennsylvania, but its value was so little understood that 
it was used for mending roads. Cotton had been intro- 
duced into Georgia in 1786, and the south-eastern states 
were found to contain the finest cotton lands in the world, 
but the separation of a single pound of cotton from its seeds 
required a whole day, and the woven fabric was more costly 
than linen. In 1793 Eli Whitney,^ of Massachusetts, while 
visiting in Georgia, invented a cotton-gin which could do 
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the work of hundreds of men in clearing the fiber from the 
seed. Arkwrighi, in England, had already perfected his 
machine for spinning cotton, and James Watt his steam- 
engine. These three inventions revolutionized the manu- 
factures of England and America. With the wonderful 
power of steam, England was now able to weave clothing 
for the world, and America was prepared to furnish all the 
raw materia] that English looms required. Cotton became 
one of the most important products of the United States, 
and a source of enormous wealth to the South. The first 
American cotton mill was set up in Rhode Island by Slater, 
a pupil of Arkwright, and the building may yet be seen. 
349- In February, 1803, Ohio, the first of five states 
formed from the North-west Territory, was admitted to the 
Union. Though both French and English had held trading- 
posts on the rivers first visited by La Salle and the Jesuits 
(§§156, 158), the earliest permanent settlement was at 
Marietta, where the governor of the whole territory resided 
(§325). Fort Washington and the village of Columbia, near 
the junction of the Little Miami and the Ohio, were the 
foundations of the greater city of Cincinnati, which took its 
name from the military society formed by Revolutionary offi- 
cers {Note lo, p. 178). 

Read Life and Works of John Adams; Hildreth's " History of ihe 
United States " after Adoption of Federal Constitution, Vol. I. 



1. John Adams was born at Bralntree, Mass., fn October, 173S. He was 
a grudaateot Harvard CoUeKe In the class of 1755, and was odmittoi lo 
the bar three years later. In ITW ho was married. He was an active and 
Infloential member'of lioth the flrst and second Continental congresses, 
and by his energy and eloquence did more, perhaps, than any other man 

. — '"ii.ijetlie American sentiment in favor of independence. Jeffer- 

up the Immortal "Declaration," but It was Adams who pcr- 
. ... . ^,.. ^_^..,_,^g^_ 5p(, 



itaittze tlie American sentiment in favor uflndepi 

pui. uicw up the immortal "Declaration," but It was A 

luaded congress to ndopt it. He was the most dlstlngulithed sigi 
■frvm himsoif Mid that "lie [Adiims] was the pillar of Its 'supinii 
id defender." The appointment of Washington 



chief command of tile arm; ,„._ 

after yaais he crlliolBod him severely, but lived 1 
tbe InjUHUee o( bis crlUalsm. During the first 
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Board of War and or Appeals, he was aEthe head of twenty- 
tant congreaalonal comnillteeB, Aa comntlislODerta France ai 
and as ''^mlnlater plenlpoteDtlary to necotluCe a treaty with 

practical wisdom of John A ■ 

loansorlf --' 

_, _.li Jay and 1 , 

of Versalllea. After the declaration of peace Adaros was appointed 



great results He secured loans of large 

European powers to moke treaties of amity and commerce wit 

' can republic. With Jay and Franklin he ftamed the pi 

-' "erBalUea. After the declaration of peace Adaros was , 
X, the Etigllah court, which position he filled until i; 

Sess passed a renolullon thanking him for the " patriotism, perseverance, 
tegrlty, and diligence" displayed during hl3 career abroad. Bancrolt, 
Id summing ap the character of President Adams, says: "Bis nature 
was robust and manly, his convictions were clear, his will flied. Ills 
overweening galt-eateem was his chief blemish ; and If he compaied 
himself with his great fellow-workers, there was some point on which he 
was Boperlor to any one of them. He had more learnfiiK Ihan Washing- 
ton or any other American statesman of his age; clearer! nslght ititii the 
cOQHtractive elements or government than Franklin ; more power In de- 
bate than Jefferson ; more force in motion than Jay ; so that, by varying 
and deOnlng bis comparisons, he could easily fancy nlmsclt the greatest 
of them all. . . . His vanity, however, did not reach beyond the sur- 
face ; It impaired the luster, not Uie liHrdv Integrity of his character. He 
was humane and frank, generous aud clement. . . . His courage was 
unflinching everywhere t he never knew what fear was." 

Une or John Adams's grandsons writesof him ; " Nobody could see him 
Intimately without admiring the simplicity and truth which shone in all 
his acUoDs, and standing In some awe of the power and energy or his 
will. His nature was too susceptible to emotions of sympathy and kind- 
ness, for it tempted hira to trust more than was prudent 1« the professions 
of some who proved unworthy of his conQdence. Amblllous in one 
sense he certainly was, but it was not the mere aspiration tor place or 
power. It was a desire to excel in the minds of men by the development 
of high qualities,— the love, In short, of an honorable fame, that stirred 
him to exult in the rewards of popular favor." 

Many of the acts oi President Adams were violently denounced by hia 
partisan opponents, and the press was very bitter in itacrlllcism; but Ihe 
sober Judgment of later years has approved most of his public measure- 
He and JefTcrson bee —<--<.. -fi — •-.• •- — •• •.... i-» — .>-~ 

death, which by a sii 

flftletn anniversary ol 

-cltiatlon had taken place. 

3. The second clause of Section I, Article II, of the United States Con- 



itlon, beslns thus: " Each state shall appoint, 
ilature Ihereo' -" — • '■— -* ■™~ 



l^islature thereof may direct, a number of Etedori equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to which the state may be en- 
titled In the Congress." These Electors meet in their respective states at 
a apecifled time aftera presidentiat electlon^nd vote by oallot for Presi- 
dent and Vice-president. These bodies of Electors, taken together, are 
known as the Electoral College. 

3. The minister was Cliarles Cotesworth Plnckney, and the special en- 
Toya were Pliicknoy, John Marshall, and Elbrldge Gerry. 

!ter, t „ „,,_ 

r husband's tastes 



4. Abigail AdamB_ was a woman of^stron^ character, sterling good 



s associated. Hh6 



[or books, sympathized with his high alms, made h 
hapjiy,and won the esteera of all with whom she i 

died in WIS. The published "Letters" between John „ , „ 

are among the most valuable literary contributions of their time, 
e. Before the invention of Whitney's oottoD-sin the cleaning of a si 

61e pound of green-seed cotton was a day's work for a southern llel 
and. The stale of South C-arolina paid Whitney ».'»,000 for the use of I 
Invention, and North Carolina a fixed percentage on each machine. U 
■' ' nfrlngeraenls of his patent, the burning 



,t WhltneyvtUe, Conn. He died at New Haven 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FOURTH AND FIFTH ADMINISTRATIONS, A, D. iSoi-lSog. 
TItomai Jefferson, Preildeat. Aaron Bun, Georgi Clinton, Vtte-pretldmti. 

350. The Third President.— In the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1800, the Federal party was defeated, nomas 
Jefferson^ and Aaron Burt^ received an equal number of 
votes in the electoral col- 
lege; the choice between 
these two then devolved 
upon the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Afler a close 
ballot Jefferson was de- 
clared President-elect, and 
Burr, Vice-president. 

351. Jefferson may be 
considered as the founder 
of the Democratic Party, 
which, from the beginning, 
claimed for the several 
states all powers which 
were not expressly con- 
ferred upon the general government; aimed at the greatest 
possible simplicity and economy in the administration of 
public affairs; and insisted that all material improvements, 
such as bridges and the clearing of river-beds, should be 
made at the expense of the district to which they belonged. 

352. Jefferson was deeply versed in English law, while as 
the framer of the Declaration of Independence he was, per- 
haps, of all men then living, most familiar with the princi- 
(104) 
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pies of the American constitution. Seven years' residence 
in France had filled him with dread and hatred of absolute 
governments, and with zeal for the universal rights of man. 

353. In his style and demeanor as president he culti- 
vated the extreme of republican simplicity, even receiving 
the British embassador in dressing-gown and slippers. On 
the occasion of his first address to Congress, he rode alone 
to the Capitol, tied his horse to the paling which then sur- 
rounded it, and entered unattended. The formality of an 
address was afterwards dispensed with, a written message 
taking its plare. Jefferson called about him a cabinet dis- 
tinguished for high talents and education. James Madison 
was Secretary of State, and Albert Gallatin,' a Swiss by 
birth, was in charge of the treasury. 

354. The Treasury. — Distrusting the Federalists, and 
especially Alexander Hamilton, their leader, Jefferson re- 
quested his new Secretary of the Treasury to look sharply 
into the records of his office, thinking that occasion might 
be found for charges against its late cliief. Gallatin was no 
less keenly opposed to his predecessor on political grounds, 
but afler severe examination he reported to the President 
that no improvement was possible in the management of the 
treasury, for that Hamilton had "made no blunders and 
committed no frauds." 

355. Indian Policy. — The difiicult question of a policy 
toward the Indians was settled during this administration 
nearly as it has always remained. The leading points were 
to purchase their lands, excepting what they would them- 
selves cultivate, to lead them to agriculture instead of war 
and hunting, and to remove them west of the Mississippi as 
soon as it could be peacefully and justly done. 

356. The greatest event of Jefferson's term of office 
was the purchase of the vast territory west of . n g™ 
the Mississippi, lately ceded by Spain to France. 

Robert Livingston and James Monroe were the agents of 
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the United States. Great anxiety was felt, for, after a short 
and treacherous peace, France and England were again 
on the eve of war; and the latter, with her superior power 
on the sea, might easily have wrested from France all her 
remaining possessions in America. In that case the United 
States could scarcely have maintained their dearly bought 
independence. 

357. For the Territory of Louisiana the commissioners 
^reed to pay fifteen millions of dollars, of which one fourth 
was due from the French government to American citizens 
for depredations upon their commerce {§343). These claims 
were assumed by Congress and paid from the 
purchase-money. Upon signing the treaty, Bona- 
parte remarked ; " This accession of territory strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United Slates, and I have given to 
England a maritime rival that will humble her pride." Liv- 
ingston said: "We have Hved long, but this is the noblest 
work of our whole lives. This treaty will change vast soli- 
tudes into flourishing districts. . . . aiid will prepare ages of 
happiness for innumerable generations of human creatures." 

358. Lewis and Clarke's Expedition.— Captains 
Lewis and Clarke* were commissioned to explore the north- 
ern part of the acquired territory, which extended from the 
upper Mississippi westward to the Rocky Mountains. Ascend- 
ing the Missouri to its sources, they penetrated a wilderness 
inhabited chiefly by wolves and bears. Crossing a portage 
of only thirty-six miles to the head-waters of the Columbia 
River, they threaded the primeval solitudes to its mouth. 
The story of their travel during two years and three months 
is full of wild adventure. 

359. The Territory of Orleans was organized within 
the present limits of the state of Louisiana; the 
remainder of the new possession was known for 
some years as Louisiana Territory, 
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I>ewig and aarke's Expedition. 

360, The humiliating' treaty with Algiers {§335) 
had not hindered the attacks upon American ships by pirates 
from Tripoli, another of the Barbary states. In the sea- 
ports of New England it was no uncommon occurrence 
on a Sunday to hear a letter read in church from some 
honored citizen, now a slave on the northern coast of 
Africa, begging his old neighbors to advance money for his 
ransom. 

In 1801 the Pasha of Tripoli declared war against the 
United States, and Commodores Preble* and Morris were 
sent to bombard his capital and bring him to terms. Dur- 
ing the blockade the frigate "Philadelphia" was captured by 
the enemy and taken into port. Lieutenant Decatur sailed 
into the harbor by night, with seventy-six men in a small 
vessel, surprised and recaptured the frigate, and burned her 
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to the water's edge under the guns of the Pasha's castle. 
In 1805 that dignitary was glad to obtain peace by prom- 
ises of better behavior, 

361. The death of Alexander Hamilton in a private 
combat with Vice-president Burr in 1804, horrified the 
nation, and went far to put an end to the murderous custom 
of duehng. Hamilton disapproved the practice, but when 
challenged by Burr, on account of some political offense, he 
imagined that honor compelled him to accept. He pur- 
posely fired into the air, and at the same moment received a 
mortal wound. 

363. Jefferson was re-elected the following autumn 
to the head of the government, but with George Clinton,' of 
New York, as Vice-president. Burr's reckless spirit drove 
him into the wilderness, where he plotted the formation of a 
new and rival state from" the south-western territory of the 
Union. He succeeded in ruining one' at least of his accom- 
plices, but he was betrayed by another," and his scheme 
came to nought. He was tried for treason at 
Richmond, Va. This crime was not proved, 
and he was released; but the career which his brilliant 
talents might have made honorable and useful, was wrecked, 
and his old age was dismally unhappy. 

363. The year 1807 is memorable for the earliest success 
of steam navigation. Several ingenious men had been 
experimenting on the application of Watt's invention to 
modes of travel; but to Robert Fulton," a native of Penn- 
sylvania, is due the credit of having persevered until all 
obstacles were overcome. He was liberally aided by Chan- 
cellor Livingston of New York, His first boat, the "• Cler- 
mont" ascended the Hudson from New York to Albany in 
1807. Five years later he built at Pittsburgh the first Mis- 
sissippi steamer, which, descending the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, reached New Orleans in December, rSia. 
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364. The furious v^ar now raging betiveen Prance 
and England seemed destined to engulf the infant com- 
merce of the United States. Each nation desired to prevent 
supplies reaching its rival; neutral vessels were forbidden to 
enter any European port; and thus the American carrying 
trade was cut off at a blow. Equally vexatious was the pre- 
tended "right of search." In June, 1807, the British ship 
"Leopard" fired into the American frigate "Chesapeake," 
near Fortress Monroe, killed three men, wounded eighteen, 
and carried off four, under the pretense that they were 
British subjects. The. king's government expressed "re- 
grets," but re-affirmed the right of search. 

365. Congress retaliated by an Embargo Act, prohibit- 
ing the sailing of all vessels for any foreign port. 

This was injurious to British commerce, but it 
occasioned yet greater suffering in America. In New En- 
gland, which was more dependent upon trade than the rest 
of the country, it met with determined opposition. Jeffer- 
son always believed that if the Embargo Act could have 
been faithfully observed by the whole people, the war which 
marked his successor's administration might have been pre- 
vented. But the opposing interests were too strong, and 
after fourteen months it was repealed. 

Read Tucker's " Life of Jefferson," arid Lord Brougham's review of 
it in "Edinburgh Review," 1837; Lewis and Clarke's Journal; Jeffer- 
son's Autobiography. 

NOTES. 

1. Thomas JeBlenoii (bom at Shad well, Va., 1743, died at Montlcello, 
1828). "Just thirty-three years old, murried. and happy In hla family, 
ftfflaent, with a bright career before him, he was no rash Inoovator by his 
eharacter or his position ; 1( his couvletious drove him to demand Inde- 
peoiience, it was only because he could no longer Uve with honor uader 
the Brltlsli ' constitution whlcb he still ackuowled)!ed To be betler than 
all that bad preceded It.' . . . No man of his century had more trust 
In the <x>llective reason and conscience of hla feliowroeu or better knew 
how to take theireounsel; and In return became to be a ruler over the 
wUlloa in (be world of opinion. Bom to an Independent fortune, be had 
from his youth been an indel^tigable student. Of a hopeful tempera- 
ment and a tranquil, plillosoplilc cast of mind, always tamperale In his 
U. S. H.— 14. 
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moda of Ufa tuid decorous Id bis maniien, be vas a perfect master of his 
pafiBlons. He was of a, delioale orBBnIzatlon, and food of elegance \ bis 
tastes ware rafloed; laborious In his application lo business or tbe pur- 
suit of kuowledgs, moalc was ills favorite recreation. He woe a, skillful 
boiseman, and look a nerer-tWling delight in the varied beauty of rurcil 
life. Tbe rouse of bis studies was very wide; be waa not unfamiliar 
witb the literature of Greece and Rome; had an aptitude for matbeioat- 
Ics and mechaDlos, and loved especially tbe natural sciences. . . . Jefi^r- 
Bon was a bater of superstition and bigotry and intolerance: he was an 
Idealist In bla bablts of thought and lite. . . . lu bis profession, the 
law, he was methodical, palnetakiug. and Hnccessful. Wbalr >--<---■ 



iiatora to prepare bimaelf for It carefully; and In public 
were at fault, they often found (hat he had already 
iicuvcu uui, I.11K >vay ; so that in council men willingly gave bim the lead, 
which he never appeared to claim, and waa alwayi^ able to undertake. 
, . . The nursling of ms country, the offiiprlng of his time, ha set about 
tbe work of a practical statesman, and bis measures grew so netnraily 
out of previous law and the faot^ of the past that they struck deep root 
and have endured."— flciTicnyl. 

2. Aaron Burr was born at Newark. N. J., IT56, and died on Statan 
Island, laia. Uls father and his grandfather, the diatlngulsbcd Jonathan 
Edwards (3 202), were both presidents of PrlncetOD C^ege, of which In- 
stitution Hurr waa a graduate. Before be was three years of age both of 
his parents died, and Aarun was left to tbe cars of relatives. He was a 
great reader In his youth, and an Induatrions student. He commen<«d 
reading theology, but soon abandoned it and turned to th" w-mfpiminn ni 
law. Soon afler tbe battle of Lexington he enlisted In It 

and rosefioraaslek-bed to Join A " .-.-..-.-.. 

valiantly led a forlorn ho — '- ■ 

lo ill health he resigned h_ , 

menccd the practice of law at Albany 



xingfon he enlisted in the patriot army, 
jnold's ejcpedltlon to Quebec [82M), and 
,he assault on that citadel (£247). Owing 
[mission In the army In 1778, and com- 
bany In 1782. As a lawyer Aaron Hurr 



the foremost of his day : tt Is cla 
■- 'wYorklegiBli 



I politlcalllfe began In tbe New York legislature in 1764. He was su 



lepthsc 



„ , :olbe United 

-.is political bODurs culminated in the Vice-presidency. 

njBiaiiuerHamlltonhad vehemently opposed htm from his first entrance 
inio politics. Ue believed Burr ti> be a dangerous man to place In office. 
It was his repeated utterances to tbis effect which provoked tbe total 
ohallenge. Altar the duel Burr was disfranchised trom New York stale, 
and lost social caste and political Influence. Be plunged into the wild 

, , ,, ... death his 

nounced treasonable, and ln'l806 President Jellbrson prochlmed a^lnst 
bim and autborized bla capture. After bis trial at Richmond be went 

._ I- J j._.j „,_..„... , „uy 1^ |.jj,. under constant aur- 

verty. Yet with all bis troubles 

York^'iS2,"and"reaijmelfTheT>™"tice'oriaw with success; but bis old 
friends and admirers, eseept a very few, shunned bim. When seventy- 
eight he married Madame Jumpl. b wenlthv widnw. t« nhlAin n homct 
during the few years be had yi 

separated, and Burr's last slckn..„ _,_ „ „„ ^ j 

one of his life-long Mends. Ha was buried at Prtncefon by tbe side of 
bis father and grandfather. 

n 17», Hjid died 

slty of Qeneva, and the next si;--. ..- -^— - ^ ,-- ^ .. 

firospects to try bis fortunes in Amarloa. He married in 17X9, but bis wife 
Ived only a few moiithi. To drown bis grief Oallatlu plunged Into poll- 
tics, and soon beoama a leader of the anti-Federalists. He was elected 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania in 1T93, bnt was unseated af1«r 
two monttaik beoaoae be had not lived in Amerioa the nine yecus required 
1^ tbe Coniutntlon. ServliiK three yean In the Penusylvsinla leaisla- 
tare he entered Cm^reos in ITfe, and by bis ability- anumed tbe leoderahip 
ol the BepnblicanB. From IROl he was for twelve years Seorettur of th* 
TtaasniT, and bla able udmiuistraUon stamped mm m one of Uib bta- 
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8tat«BmaDshtp he 
!ieu uH cxiirimiHHioner vj ueKOuaie ' ' — ' • '*—- 

*w^*, -^^ ^« ^..e'lAiiri in iK2fi-7. Tn IS9J hn «rna nr 
dent, but with: 



ft«qaent1y selected aa ei 

nomlnaUd for Vlce-presl- 
. .!„■,. =..1 » >.....i[]asg 

'X 



added ereatly to his reputation. 
hU adopted country, hik great b1 
at a, Iilgti position la the hlistor; 

4, Meriwether Xiewia and 'WilliBin Clarke wero of Vliglj 
both haii abuudant experience In Indian warfare, ao tliat 

their long oxpodltlon merely iidded Kest In the enterprise. 

» at. LouiB. September, IBoa, was nearly two and a half yoare after theli 



to at. LouiB. September, IBoa, was nearly two and a half yoare afl«r their 
departure from that point. Lewis was made Bovemorof Missouri terrl- 
ton'. and died hear Nashville in 1809. Clarke also became governor ot 
Ulssouri territory: and, later, Superintendent of Indian AsWlra. He 
died at St. Louis tn 1938. 

Many of the Indians met with on this Journey were as much Borprised 
at seeing while men as the savages who greeted the landing r' "' — ' — 



le savages who greeted the landing of Columbns 
■d years before. In the .htetorj ofthelr expedl- 
. lui they sa^ : " They [the Indians] had, Indeed, 
abundant sources of surprise In aft they saw. The appearance of the 
men, their arra^, their clothing, the canoes, the s- -^- 



ilty ot our dog,— ali in turn shared their admiration, 

astonishment by a shot from the air-gun ; this oper- 

... considered aa a great ' medicine,' by which they, as 

udlana, mean something emanating directly from the 



well astne other iuoiana, mean something emanating directly from the 
Qreat Spirit, or produced by his Invisible and Incomprelienslble agency." 

S. When Commodore Batnbrldge presented himself on one occasion 
with the yearly tribute at Algiers, he was commanded by llie Dey to pro- 
ceed on some business of tala to ConBtantlnople. Upon Sis replying Oiat 
.i.«h «^™,.^t blaordei^^e Dey remarked^" You ate under my orden- ■ 

henceforth from 1^ 

e. Commodore Edward Preble (6, 1781, d. 1807) was bom in Maine. 
He did gallant service as an olHcor In the provincial navy during the 
Bevolutlon, alihouKh tlien so young. In 1TV9 he was commlsaloned a 
lieutenant in the United States navy, and rose rapidly to the rank oS 
commodore. For his services in the war with Tripoli he reoelvedagold 
medal and the thanks of Congross. 

popular part] 
re-elected evi 



George Clinton^lB. 173B, d 

patronaee of* the state, and dear 'to ti 
people, he Is an Imposmg figure in th 
be regarded as the Chief Man of the 



■ary, a self-willed man, wielding wlth"unueuil ti 

;b or the state, and dear to the affeetio ' " 

in the politics 

„ . thostateof New York during the earlier 

years of its independent i 



1 house, and, by hlagl_ .__. 

, r y won the Irish gentleman ^r--- 

In hia wicked schemes. When Burr became emperor of the south-west, 
Bleunerbasset was to be made a duke and given the principal fbreign 
ministry ! His money and all his estates were lost In the fatal enterprise, 
and he died a broken-hearted old man, ou the Ishind of Quernsey, 1831. 

General James Wilkinson, then governor of Louisiana, Is the per- 
il i],i.i..h frt Tjn ™-..o K»u..,-.wi K.. ^...... t^ v.«,r« >...»..«> flrat ft sharer 

ilttcd of such 
lltil. After JeBbrsoo's oroola 



Bon alluded to. Ho was believed' by many to havi 
oomDilolty In a trial held In 1811. After V^brsoo 
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10. Boberl Fulton (b. ITSS, d. 1815) was tn his earlier years more of an 

traJt-pHlnltng under llie fHrnoos Benjamin West. Wblle there he met 
Earl Slantaope, James Watt, and others enEueed In finding practical nscs 
tor the reoenily Invented slenm-enplne, and Itia mind was directed to the 
Holullnn of the same problem. Eis first application of steam-power for 
propeLllne boale was on the Seine, in IWKt, but the en perl me nt was not very 
HuooesHfuI. Afler the success of the " Clermont," Fulton's reputation was 
world-wide. He built maoy river KlenniboatB. and constructed the first 
UnlledStateasteam war-vessel— named "Fulton the First." Among his 
iDvenlloDS were an improvement In canal -locks, a submarine torpedo, 
and machines for marble-Hawing, flax-aplnnlng, and rope-making. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SIXTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1809-1813. 

Janet Itaiitoit, Fratii'lt. Georae Clinton, Vlte-preildent. 

366. The Fourth President, — Jefferson, having fol- 
lowed the example of Washington in declining a third term 
of office, was succeeded hy James Madison,* of Virginia, who 
was inaugurated March 4, 1809. George Clinton, of New 
York, was reelected as 

Vice-president. The same 
principles continued to 
control the government, 
and the same harmony 
was visible in the cabinet 

367. The difficulties 
with England grew 
worse. Our harbors were 
blockaded by British ves- 
sels which boarded every 
American ship entering or 
leaving, and forced sea- 
men, who were supposed 

to be British subjects, into ^™" ""''"""'■ 

their own service. Their doctrine was, "Once an English- 
man, always an Englishman;" while the United States held 
then, as now, that a foreigner can, if he will, renounce his 
allegiance to his sovereign and become a citizen of the Re- 
public. 

368. At least six thousand of our seamen had been thus 
forced into the British navy, and nine himdred American 
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vessels had been boarded within eight years. President 
Madison made every effort to maintain peace between the 
two countries, but in vain. War was declared by the United 
States in June, iSia. 
The Indians of the North-west were now united in 4 strong 
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confederacy under the Shawnee chief, Tecumseh,' and their 
ravages upon our frontier settlements for a year past were 
supposed to have heen incited by British emissaries. Gen- 
eral Harrison, having been sent to subdue them during the 
autumn of the preceding year, had been surprised by a 
night attack near the Tippecanoe; but he received it with 
such spirit, and his men fought so bravely, that the assail- 
ants were routed with great slaughter. 

369. The first movement against the British was 

attended by the greatest disgrace that has ever befallen 
American arms. Marching from Dayton, Ohio, General 
Hull and 1,500 men toiled for a month through dense 
forests to Lake Erie, and thence to Detroit, An invasion of 
Canada was the object; and after a brief pause for refresh- 
ment Hull crossed the river, but learning that Mackinaw 
had been taken, and that a force of British and Indians was 
approaching, he hastily retreated. 

370. Hull's Surrender. — He was soon followed by 
General Brock, governor of Canada, and Tecumseh, with 
their respective forces. The Americans were eager for a 
fight, but to their amazement and grief Hull raised a white 
flag over the fort without firing a single cannon. Not only 
Detroit, but all Michigan Territory was surren- 
dered to the British. Fort Dearborn, on the 

present site of Chicago, was taken by Indians about the 
same time, and its garrison were either tomahawked or made 
prisoners. General Hull was tried by court-martial and sen- 
tenced to be shot as a coward, but the President spared his 
life. 

371. The invasion of Canada by General Van Rens- 
selaer's command was less humiliating, though scarcely more 
successful. Crossing Niagara River, his men drove the 
enemy from their position on Queenstown Heights; but the 
commander of the New York militia refused to leave that 
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State to reinforce him, and though Colonel Scott' and his 
men fought bravely, they were forced to surren- 
" '^' der themselves as prisoners of war. General 
Brock fell in the first action. 

372. Naval Victories. ^These. losses on land were com- 
pensated by brilliant victories on the sea. The American 
navy had for years been so neglected that it could hardly 
be said to exist. But what was wanting in material was 
made up by spirit and energy. Three days after the sur- 
render of Detroit, Captain Isaac Hull,' a nephew 
of the disgraced general, attacked the British 

frigate Guerriire, and in an action of two hours so demol- 
ished her that she could not be taken into port. Her crew 
and stores were removed to the victorious Constitution, better 
known by her nickname as "Old Ironsides." 

373. Soon afterward the American sloop-of-war IVasp cap- 
tured the British Frolic, which was convoying a fleet of mer- 
chantmen. So fierce was the forty-five minutes' battle that 

there was not a man on the Frolic able to pull 
down her flag. Before the Wasp could be put 
into a condition to make sail, both she and her shattered 
prize were taken by a seventy-four gun ship of the enemy. 
These are only two of many brilliant actions that might 
be narrated. The President gave letters of marque to a host 
of privateersmen, which scoured every ocean and cap- 
tured in seven months three hundred British merchant ves- 
sels with 3,000 prisoners. These successes gave the more 
surprise because Englishmen had been supposed invincible 
on the sea. 

374. The campaign of 1813 was arranged on nearly 
the same plan as that of the preceding year, but with differ- 
ent officers. General Dearborn, commander-in-chief of all 
the forces, was with the army of the center on Niagara 
River; General Harrison in the North-west, and General 
Hampton on Lake Champlain. As before, the only suc- 
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cesses of any consequence were on water; the actions of the 
eastern and central divisions of the anny were so indecisive 
that they need not be recorded. 

375. In the west General Harrison undertook the re- 
. covery of the ground which Hull had lost. A part of his 

forces captured Frenchtown, on Raisin River, but were de- 
feated a few days later by the British and Indians. The 
latter treated their prisoners with the usual savage brutali- 
ties, and General Proctor, who had pledged his word for the 
safety of the surrendered, so far from checking them, drew 
off his white troops, leaving his allies maddened by liquor 
and excited to butchery by the bounty which he had offered 
for every scalp. A few Kentuckians were dragged as pris- 
oners to Detroit and offered for sale from door to door. 
Tecumseh himself reproached Proctor as unfit to be a gen- 
eral, and used his own influence for the protection of the 
captives. 

376. General Harrison was twice besieged in Fort Meigs, 
on the Maumee, by Proctor and Tecumseh. The enemy, 
twice repulsed, turned to attack Fort Stephenson, on the 
lower Sandusky, commanded by Major Croghan, with only 
one hundred and fifty men; but here they were still more 
summarily defeated, and retired into Canada. 

377. What the World thought of Americans. — 
During the first busy years when our new Republic was re- 
pairing the wastes of its war of independence, and obtain- 
ing a foothold among the nations, the taunting remark was 
often heard that Americans cared only for money-making, 
and had lost the spirit which had won their freedom. The 
gallantry with which the national honor was maintained upon 
the sea inspired both surprise and admiration; and among 
the heroes who regained for America the world's respect, 
none was braver than James Lawrence.' 

378. In command of the Hornet he vanquished the British 
brig Peacock in a fifteen minutes' fight off Guiana. Re- 
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"Don't Blve up the Ship." 

turning home he was transferred to the Chesapeake, then un- 
dergoing repairs in Boston Harbor. Here he was challenged 
by the British flag-ship Shannon to come out and fight The 
Chesapeake was only partly manned and unready for action, 
but following his first brave impulse he put to sea. He was 
mortally wounded early in the action, but as he was carried 
below he cried with dying breath, "Don't give up the 
ship ! " That order could not be obeyed, but the spirit of it 
inspired many a future victory. 
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379. The United States brig Argus, after taking twenty 
merchantmen, was herself captured by the Pelican in August, 
1813. Captain David Porter, of the Essex, passing around 
Capte Horn into the Pacific Ocean, made prizes of twelve 
English ships and several hundreds of sailors, many of 
whom were glad to take service as Americans. A little 
fleet was thus formed which protected the American whaling 
ships in the Pacific. The Essex was finally taken when in a 
friendly harbor, and Captain Porter wrote home, "We are 
unfortunate, but not di^raced." 

380. The Great Lakes were still controlled by the Brit- 
ish, who possessed Michigan and threatened Ohio. Captain 
Oliver H. Perry* was commissioned to dispute that control. 
He had first to create a fleet from the forests on Lake 
Erie, while sailors were brought overland in stage-coaches. 
Scarcely were his nine ships ready for action when the Brit- 
ish fleet bore down upon him near Put-in Bay. Perry's 
flag-ship, the Lawrerue, bore at her mast-head a pennon in- 
scribed, "Don't give up the ship!" 

381. Battle of Lake Erie.— The battle was severe, and 
the Lawrente, having fought two of the British squadron at 
once, was riddled and shattered. Perry, seizing his flag, 
sprang into a boat and was rowed to the Niagara, whence 
he ordered a fresh onset upon the enemy's line. 

He won a complete victory, and went back to 
the sinking Lawrence to receive the surrender upon her 
deck. Then he wrote to General Harrison: "We have met 
the enemy and they are ours, — two ships, two brigs, one 
schooner, and one sloop." 

382. It was the first time that a whole British squadron 
had surrendered, and the news was received with pride and 
joy throughout the country. In fact, it virtually ended the 
war, for it led to the breaking up of the Indian confederacy 
and the recovery of all the land lost by Hull's surrender. 
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3S3. Harrison crossed into Canada and hotly pur- 
sued the British, whom he overtook near the River Thames. 
The Kentuckians rushed into the battle crying, "Remember 
the Raisin ! " Proctor fled. His men laid down their aims, 
and were spared. Tecumseh spurred on his warriors with 
his war-whoop, resounding above the roar of musketry, but 
suddenly it ceased. Then the savages knew that their 
leader was dead, and they sought refuge in the Canadian 
forests. 

In 1812 the Territory of Orleans (§359) was organized into 
the state of Louisiana, and was admitted into the American 
Union. 

NOTES. 

1. Jnmes Msdlson a>. 1T51, ft. 1836] was bom at Ring Ueorge, Vn., of En- 
gn!4ti dei^pent. He liad □□usual eduCHtlonal advuotages from hlH earliest 
jsars, ana after graduating at Princeton, when twenty years of age, he 
pursued ftn cxtenalve course of study, embraclnR law, IheoloRy, phlloso- 

fiby, and geuernl literature. At this period of hta life he perraanently 
mpalred fits bodily vigor by over-Btndy, and by allowing Iilmselt only 
three or four hours' sleep each day. He ihterested himself at once In pol- 
itics, and in I7TB was eleoled a member of the Virginia Convention. On 
the return of Jea'i:rson from Franco. Madison was offered that mlGBion, 
but declined it. He also refused Ibe posllion of Secretary of Stale when 
JelTbrson vacated It, feeling that be would create a discord In Washing. 
ton's cabinet. At the time of the Codsdtuent Convention he was an 
ardent Federalist, but later changed his views, and was before long recog- 
nized aa the leader of the Democratic party, when Jeflferson was elected 
President, Madison became Secretary of State, and retained the office 

Madison's contributions lo the " Federalist," and his stale papersgener. 
ally, are considered amone the most able prodnotions of American stales- 
men. His writings have been purchased end published by the general 
Rovemment. Thomas Jefferson, Id his Autobiography, haa left the fol- 
lowing estimate of his BuccesHori 

" Mr. Madison came into the Honse In ITTfl, a new member and yoniig: 
which olrcumstancea, concurring with bis extreme modesty, preveDled 
his venturing himself In debate before his removal \a the Oauncll of 
State In November, Tl. From thence he went to Congress, then Goosist- 
Ins of tov members. Trained In these successive schools, he acquired a 
habit of self-possession which placed at ready command the rich resources 
of his luminous and discriminating mind, and of bla eiteDKive Informa- 
tion, and rendered him the first of every assembly afterwards of whicli 
he was a member. Never wandering from hissattject Into vain declama- 
tion, but nursutng It closely, In language pure, classical, and copious, 
soothing always the feelings of Ills adversaries by civilities and softness 
of expression, he rose to the eminent station which he held lu the great 
National Convention of l!W (§314); and In that of Virginia which fol- 
lowed, he sustained the new Constitution In all its parts, iienrlng off the 
Salm against thn liwlc of Qeoi^e Mason, and the fervid declamation of 
Ir. Henry. With these consummate powers were united a pure and 
spotless virtue which no calumny hHs ever attempted to sully. Of the 
-"•"—■-".d polish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his administration in 

._ tt office of the nation I need saj- --"-■ — "•' 

and win forever speak for thenwelves." 
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For a lon^ period he acted H8 vlsltb: 



constilutton. His presence produced a great Bensatlon, but froi 
and Inflrmitlos he was uaatile to take part in the d'''^''' 

a, Tsoumaeh waa born near llie present (own of 
about 1768. He and hln brother, who awunied to b« 
oryd.m l(»5,to nolle all the wesf — — ■-- ' 



4. Ibuo HuU (6. 1775, tl. 1843), the son o( a Revolutionary officer, was 
bom at Derby, Conn., and when nlneleen years old became master of a 
merchant veasel. When troubles with France arose. In 17SB, be entered 
the navy as a lieutenant, and dietlDEuiBhea himself by several daring 
eiplolts. HIa defeat and caplure of the " Querriere " was f elt ^^ be oJ the 
grealest Importance, as it was the first naval action of the war. 

5. James lawrenca (6. 1781, d. 1813) was bom in Burlinglon, N. J,, and 
entered the navy as a mldBhipman when seventeen years old. In the 
war with Tripoli he served with distliicllOD, and took part In the destruc- 
tion ot the ■T'hiladelphla " (1 3601. Congress rewarded him with a goM 
medal fOr his capture of the '' Peacock." 

6. Oliver Hazard Perry (6. 1785, d. 1819) was born In Newport, R, 1., and 
In I7B9 flr«t saw active service in the navy asatnlclshlptnan on the frigate 
"General Qreene," under the command of his father. The battle uf Ljaka 
Erie was his greatest achievement, although be dlogood service through- 



lea, he contracted yel — — 

Spain, on the Island of Trinidad. 



1, while orulHing on the ColnmbW. coast, South Amer- 
>llow fever, ana died Just as bis vessel reactaed Port 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SEVENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1813-1817. 
Amei Kadlim, Fretidrnt. EOrldgi Gerrg, VIce-pretldeiit. 

384. The southern Indians had this summer surprised 
Fort Mimms, in Alabama, and murdered men, women, and 
children to the number of nearly four hundred. The vol- 
unteer troops of Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee mus- 
tered to avenge the massacre, and among them General 
Jackson gained confidence by his quick, decisive move- 
ments. Several victories were won in the autumn of 1813, 
and in spite of hardships, — the men having sometimes no 
food but acorns, — Jackson resolved to hold the country all 
winter. In March the last battle was fought at Horse-shoe 
Bend, where a thousand Creek warriors, with many women 
and children of their tribe, were slain without pity. The 
Holy Ground of the Creeks, which they had thought could 
never be taken, passed into the possession of their con- 
querors. 

385. Burning of Washington. — During these two 
years the British visited the coasts of Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas, more in the character of pirates and 
plunderers than of honorable warriors, — burning villages and 
farm buildings, robbing churches, and even murdering the 
sick in their beds. Meeting very little opposition, General 
Ross, in 1814, marched to Washington and destroyed most 
of the buildings and records belonging to the government, 
together with much private property.' 

386. Bombardment of Baltimore. — Both fleet and 
army then advanced upon Baltimore, but the ci^ was well 
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defended by the Maryland militia, while Fort McHenry 
withstood a storm of balls and bombs, which 
lasted from sunrise until after midnight, without 
the slightest apparent injury. It was during this bombard- 
ment that Francis S. Key, an American patriot, detained on 
board the British fleet, wrote the "Star Spangled Banner." 
Failing of their purpose, the enemy withdrew. It is only 
fair to say that Admiral Cockburn,' the chief marauder, was 
denounced by some of the best people in his own country 
as a disgrace to the British navy. 

387. The New England States suffered even more 
than the Southern, for their commerce and fisheries were 
broken up by a strict blockade. The light-houses were kept 
in darkness, as they served only as guides to the enemy. 
Owing to a temporary peace in Europe, the British were 
largely reinforced in 1814, and American operations were 
mainly defensive, 

Oswego was attacked in May by a force from Canada, and 
Colonel Mitchell, unable to defend it, withdrew his garrison. 
The enemy burned the barracks, dismantled the works, and 
retired. The spirit of the Americans rose with difficulties." 
On the third of July they captured Fort Erie, opposite 
Buffalo, and two days later defeated General Riall at Chip- 
pewa, after a hard-fought battle. 

388. Lundy's Lane. — Three weeks later Generals 
Brown° and Scott gained a brilliant victory at Lundy's 
Lane, near Ni^ara Falls, where General Riall 
„ — made a prisoner. Seemg that - ■"■" 



crowned with cannon was the key to the British position. 
General Brown said to Colonel James Miller,* "Colonel, 
take your regiment, storm that work, and take it." "I'll 
try, sir," was the reply, and marching steadily up the hill, 
he took it. 

389. The British made repeated attempts to regain Fort 
Erie. Early in August they commenced a regular siege 
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BatUe or L-undy's L.ane. 

which lasted more than six weeks; but on the 17th of Sep- 
tember a spirited sortie was made by the garrison, resulting, 
after a severe contest, in the capture of all the British 
works. Quitting the siege in disgust. General Drummond 
marched away, and the attempt was not renewed. In No- 
vember the fort was demolished, and the American army 
retired to winter-quarters at Buffalo and Black Rock. 

390. War unpopular in Newr England. — From the 

beginning the war had been unpopular in New England, 
where the Federalists were most numerous. The English 
thought it possible to separate the eastern from the southern 
states, and even to win them back to their old obedience. 
To this end they planned in the campaign of 1814 to repeat 
the movement of Burgoyne (§262). An army of 14,000 
men and a fleet of gun-boats entered the state of New York 
by way of Lake Champlain. 
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391. Battle of Plattsburgh. — They were met near 
Plattsburgh by Commodore McDonough' on the lake and 
by General Macomb* on land. The naval battle lasted only 
two hours, but the American victory was com- 
plete. The British commodore was killed; his 

larger vessels were captured. The combat on land was 
equally severe, but it ended in success for the Americans, 
and the invading forces naarched back into Canada, 

392. The Hartford Convention. — The opposition in 
New England to a continuance of the war had now reached 
its height. In December some of the leading Federalists 
held a convention at Hartford. Its consultations were se- 
cret,, and its enemies considered them disloyal. In the joy 
of the success at Plattsburgh, most people had become 
better affected toward the war, and the Federal party lost 
much ground in consequence of the Hartford Convention. 

393. Treaty of Ghent. — Before its sessions were ended 
peace had been signed at Ghent by the commis- 

" sioners of the United States and Great Britain. 
But as ocean steamers and telegraphs were not yet in exist- 
ence, a needless battle was fought below New Orleans be- 
fore the news arrived in America. 

394. Learning that the British were about to attack the 
city, General Andrew Jackson marched thither with the 
same forces that had subdued the Creeks (§384). Nine 
miles below New Orleans he formed a breastwork, chiefly of 
cotton-bales and sand-bags. Here he was attacked, January 
8, by General Pakenham and his veteran army of 12,000 
men, most of whor.i had been trained in the wars with Na- 
poleon. To oppose them Jackson had less than half that 
number of undisciplined troops, but among these were the 
sharp-shooters of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

395. Battle of New Orleans. — The British advanced 
in splendid order under the fire of the American cannon, 

D. s. H.— Ifi. 
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but as soon as they came within rifle-range they wavered, 
and their brilliant columns were strewn upon the plain. 
They were rallied, but only to break again, and fall under 
the deadly aim of the marksmen. Pakenham was killed, 
and his two next officers were severely wounded. The 
British captured one important battery, but they could not 
follow up their success, and the American victory was one 
of the most complete of the war. After a loss of more than 
2,000 men the invaders withdrew to Lake Borgne, and soon 
afterward embarked for Jamaica. 

396. The news of peace was hailed with irrepressible 
joy by the whole nation. Bells rang merrily; bonfires 
blazed ; messengers on fleet horses spurred to inland villages, 
shouting the glad tidings as they rode. The "Second War 
of American Independence" had commanded the respect of 
other nations, and though the "right of search" was not 
mentioned in the treaty of Ghent, it was never again as- 
serted by Great Britain, 

397. The Barbary States had taken advantage of the 
war to renew their attacks upon vessels of the United States. 
Commodore Decatur' was sent with a squadron to mend 
their behavior. Having captured two of the largest Alge- 
rine frigates, he sailed successively into the harbors of 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, where he obtained the release of 
all American prisoners, and payment for some, at least, of 
the losses inflicted by the pirates, and put an end forever to 
claims of tribute from the United States. 

398. Great distress followed the war. While cut off 
from all trade with Europe, Americans had employed their 
money in manufactures, which for a few years were very 
prosperous. As soon as the war was over, and the superior 
but cheaper fabrics of France and England began to flood 
our markets, home manufactures were ruined. To protect 
our rising industries, and at the same time meet the interest 
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of a war debt of a hundred millions, duties were imposed on 
foreign goods entering our ports. This "American System," 
as it was called, of protection for home industries, found 
favor with the Federalist party and the manufacturing states; 
while the agricultural states and the Democratic party have 
usually favored free trade. 

399. In 1816 Indiana became the nineteenth state in the 
Union. Michigan had been organized as a separate TerrOoty 
in 1805, and Illinois, including Wisconsin, in 1809. 

Read Jefferson's Works, Vol. I.; Benton's "Thirty Years in the 
United States Senate," Vol. I.; Hildrelb's "History of the United 
Stales;" Cooper's "History of the American Navy;" Lossing's 
"Field Book of the War of 1812;" Life of Madison in "National 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans," Vol. II. 



1. Tlie Biilieh foree numbervd 4,000. Tbe ueWB of tbelr appraach cre- 
ated a panic, and tlie undlscipllDGd and Inexperienced militia, hurriedly 
gathered t<i oppose ttiem, Sea at tbe Qrat Qre. *'Sueh," saya Hlldrelti, 
"was the famous batUe of Bladensburg, tn which very few AmerloaiiB 
bad tbe honor to be either killed or wounded, not more than fifty In all ; 
and yet, aceordlna to the evidence anbaequently alven before a con- 
KTeaalonal committee of Investigation, every body behaved with wonder- 
ful courage and ooolneaa, and nobody retired except by orders or tor want 

S. This was Bir Oeorge Coctcbum {b. 1T72, d. ISSS), who afterwards rosn 
to the highest rank In tbe Kngllsh nav) 

official positions. In 1815 he carried o'-. 

veying him to St. Helena on tmard his pblp. 

3. General Jacob Brown (6. 1T73, d. 1828) was of Quali 



Pennsylvania, but at tiie time of the war of 1812 was a' resi- 
dent of the state of New York. Throughout the war be mainlalned a 
reputation for great bravery and military skill, and at Its close lie re- 
eelveiJ a gold medal and a vote of thanks ftom Congreaa. lie remained In 
the regular army after peace was declared, and finally attained the ehlef 
command. Btownsvllfe, on the site of his estate In Jefferson County, 
New York, la named after him. 

4. James Miller was bom at Pelerboroujrh, New Hampshire, In 1776, 
and was educated for tlie proIeeaioQ of law; bnt flndli^ it distasteful, he 
entered the United Stales army. In 18(^wlth the oommlsslon of major. 
He was dlstlngalslied throughout the War of 1812 tor his remarkable 
bravery, and this exploit at Lundy's Ijane won for him the rank of brevet 
brleodler-general and a gold medal n-om Conerees bearing the motto, "111 
try." This battlewasfoughton adlm moonflght nlgbt,and MlUer'scom- 
mand sncceeded In ereepfng up the hill in the t^bodow of an old rail-fence 
undiscovered by the British unlll almost upon them. Miller resigned bis 
commission Id 1819 to accept tbe governorship of Arkaoaas; he held this 
posltrloD bIx years, and was then made collector of the port at SaJam, 
Haas. Be held tbe latter office until 1S4B, when he was disabled by par- 
alyala, and in 1K51 a second stroke of tbe disease iLlUed tilm. 
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6. CoDUUodore Thomaa HoDoiiDUKh (6. 1TS3, d. 1825) was born ia Neir 
Caatle CoQDty, Delaware, and entered tne Davy aa a mldBblpmaii wbeii 
Blxteen feats of age. He was one of tbe olQcera of tbe "Fblladelpbla." 
and on^ escaped capture by the Algarlnee through having been left 
with a prlae at Gibraltar. He aflerwards oflslsted, under Decatur, In re- 
capturing and tnimlng bis old vessel (^SSO). His vicMry on I.ake Ubam- 
plalQ was rewarded by Cougress with a gold medal, and b; various cltiea 
and towns with drlc honors. The stale of Vermont presented him wllb 
a tract of land ovarlooklng tbo scene of his victory. He died on board a 
vessel sent to bring blm nome trora bis command of tlio Mediterranean 
squadron, \o which ba had been appointed after the War of 1812. 

6. Qeneral Alexander Uacomb (b. 1T82. d. IMl), a native ot Detroit, 
was an officer of the United States army tram bis seventeenth year ontll 
bia death, beginning aa a comet of cavali? and ending aa major^eneral 
In command of tlie army. The battle of PlatlRburgti was his greatest 
achievement, and won blm a vote of thanlCB and gold medal from Con- 
gress, as well as his brevet as major-general. 

7 OoTmnodore Btephan Deoatur was tbe son ot a naval officer of tha 
Revolution, and was borit at Slnnepuient, Maryland, In 1779. When 
twenty years old ho entered the navy, and a few yean later brought hlm- 
hU prominently Into notice by recapturing and burulnK the " ^lladel- 
phla " (gsSDI. For this exploit he waaat Once promoted to a captaincy, and 
served with distinction In sucoeedlng actions dnrliw the Tripolltan War. 
His greatest vIclAry In the War of Ifll3 was the capture at the " Mace. 
■* — '"1," an English frigate, alter a stubborn flght of an hour and a half. 
IB s<;tloa Conness voted a gold medal to Decatur, and a silver one 



Foe this s<;tloa Congress 

■ MlKlomi 



had a correspond em 



Vlth ConuDodore Barron In reference to the affair of the " Cli 
and "Leopard," jBM (Barron bavlug commanded the former vessel), 
which reaaltod In a duel Ijetween the two officers; both fell at the first 
flre. Deoatur was wounded mortally, and died within twenty-four hours. 
Barron recovered. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

EIGHTH AND NINTH ADMINISTRATIONS, A. D. 1817-1825, 
Jamsi tfonroe, FrestOent. Daniel D. Tomp^lni, VUrt-pretiSait. 

400, The Fifth President.— yifOTfJ Monroe^ of Virginia, 
the fifth President of the United States, had a happy and 
popular administration. The country speedUy recovered 
from the disasters occasioned by the war ; the fame of its 
rich, unoccupied lands 

drew a tide of immigrants 
from Europe, whose labor 
helped to develop the nat- 
ural wealth of thecountry, 
and, by making roads, 
bridges, and canals, to 
supply outlets for its pro- 
ductions. 

401. Slavery, — In co- 
lonial times negroes had 
been held as slaves in the 
North as well as the 
South {§148); but while 
corn and most of the 

northern products could be more profitably raised by free 
laborers, — cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, the four chief 
staples of the South, were supposed to require the labor of 
slaves (§135). Notwithstanding this there had been opposi- 
tion to the introduction and extension of slavery by the 
South itself from the earliest colonial times {§§152, 148). 
The Federal Constitution did not mention slaves, but left to 
each state existing at the time of its adoption, the duty of 
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making or modifying laws concerning them. The territories 
being under the direct government of Congress, this question 
had to be decided for 
them and for all states 
to be formed from them. 
402, The Missouri 
Compromise. — Th omas 
Jefferson, a slave owner, 
made the first proposition 
in Congress to restrict 
slavery in 1784. It then 
failed to pass, but when 
the North-west Territory 
was organized, in 1787, 
slavery was there pro- 
hibited by a unanimous 
„ „, vote of Coneress, and the 

Henry Clay. ° ' 

act was approved by 
Washington. One northern state after another emancipated 
its slaves, and the boundary line of slavery separating the 
North and the South became more stricdy defined. In 1817 
the state of Mississippi was admitted to the Union; Illinois 
followed in 1818, Alabama in 1819, and Maine in 1820. 
Upon the application of Missouri for leave to form a slate 
constitution, the important question arose in Congress 
whether any more slave-states should be admitted. After 
long discussion it was supposed to be settled by the Missouri 
Compromise, which admitted that state with its 
slaves, but prohibited the extension of slavery 
into any territory of the United States north of 36° 30' north 
latitude. 

Henry Clay,'' of Kentucky, was the chief advocate of the 
compromise, and he used all his eloquence in calming the 
angry passions which the discussion had excited, and in pro- 
moting peace and brotherly confidence. 
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MONROE'S FOREIGN POLICY. aji 

403. Events of 1819. — The first ocean sUamer crossed the 

Atlantic, from Savannah to Liverpool, in 1819. The same 
year a treaty was made by which Spain ceded Florida, of 
which she had again obtained possession (§ 193), to the United 
States, the latter undertaking to pay five millions of dollars 
due from the former power to American citizens. Florida 
became a territory under the control of Congress, and the 
President appointed General Jackson to be its governor. 

404. The Monroe Doctrine. — A ten years' revolution 
had now resulted in the separation of most of the Spanish 
colonies from their mother- 
country {§ 299)- In recog- 

nizii^ Mexico and five 
South American republics 
as independent states. Pres- 
ident Monroe announced 
the principle of his foreign 
policy: "The American 
continents, by the free and 
independent position which 
they have assumed and 
maintained, are not to be 
considered as subject to 
future colonization by any 
foreign power." "Friend- 
ship with all, entangling 

alliances with none," has been the spirit of international 
relations founded upon the "Monroe Doctrine." 

At the close of his first term Mr. Monroe was re- 
elected by the votes of every state. 

405. Visit of La Fayette, — In 1824 La Fayette, then 
an old man, revisited the country which in his youth he 
had aided to make free. Every-where he was welcomed by 
tokens of the gratitude and love of the people. He stood 
with reverent affection at the tomb of Washington; he laid 
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tiie corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument on the spot 
where Warren had faUen fifty years before ; and when he re- 
turned home, it was in a national frigate, named The Brandy- 
witu in honor of his first battle in the cause of American 
freedom. 

406. Removal of Indians. — In 1825 Mr. Monroe rec- 
ommended to Congress the removal of all Indian tribes to 
the country west of the Mississippi, far beyond the limits 
of the states and territories then existing. The Creeks and 
Cherokees of Georgia had so improved their lands that they 
were unwilling to remove. At last, however, terms were 
agreed upon, — a large sum of money to be paid by the 
United States, with a guarantee of undisturbed possession of 
lands in the Indian .Territory, — and under the two following 
presidents the removal was effected. 

407. The Cherokees, owning immense numbers of 
cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, were the most civilized of 
all the tribes. Mills, sah works, churches, schools, and well- 
ordered faitas soon rewarded their industry in their western 
homes. Native merchants sold the cotton and other prod- 
ucts of their lands for merchandise. Spinning, weaving, and 
other mechanical arts found place among them, though plant- 
ing and cattle-raising are their chief employments. Many 
of their men are highly educated, and their government is 
carried on under written laws with a dignity and propriety 
not always to he found among people longer civilized. 

408. The Creeks are less united, each chief having his 
own village and retainers; but they, too, are peaceful culti- 
vators of the soil, and export great quantities of grain. 
They are less given to manufactures than the Cherokees. 

Read Monroe's "Tour of Observation through the North-eastern and 
North' western states in 1817;" Life of Monroe in "National Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans," Vol. II, 
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1. Jbium Hom-oe (b. 1753, d. 1831) was a. Virginian by birth, and wae 

educated at William and Mury CoUeae. During; tbe Revutiitionlie fought 
as a BUtjordlnaW oHlcer at Trenton, Brandywine, Oermaulown, and Mon- 
mouOi, and after the war took a prooilnent part In poUtlcij. both In the 
Vlralula Assembly and In Congress. He appretlated tbe weakneui and 
Inefflclency of the general government nnder the first articles of confed- 
eration, and tbe CoiuUtueht Convention g »14| was the ultimate result of 
a In CoQgreBS to invest that body with the power to regulate 
„^^„ .»= «.f=. However, In tho Virginia Convendou he 
of tbe donstltuUon as submitted, thinking 
.. - .n tbeganeral government. His conduct as 
. _j)otentlary to France, to which olBue he waa appointed in 
auy oOeuded tbe adminlstraUon, whose policy he opposed, and he 
tOJed. From 1T»» to 1802 he was governor of Virginia, and wag 
■ent by JeObrHon to negotiate for the purchase of I/>ulBiana, In 1811 
i« again elected governor of Vti^nla,Bnd during the same year was 
nlBd byMudtaon as his Secretary of State. Healeoheld the position 
cretary of War at the same time, and finding tlie treasury empty, 
s own means in order to secure the flefeuse Of New Orleans. 
3'6 administration party lines disappeared, and the period 
own as "the era of good feeling." He was a man of sterling 
. worked earnestly for the good of the whole country. His 
u...j...oL....a^ii gave new life to every branch of the public service, and 
be re^urcea of the country were developed in an unprecedetited man- 
er. He died in New York City July 4Ui, 1831, and was burled there; hut 
1 iS5S his remains were removed in state to Richmond, Virginia, and 
liere re-interred in the Hollywood Cemetery. 

Id, Va. His 

„ P , ^„ ^lenrv was five vet"" "'"■ ""'" 

a second time, and remov 

uL n^fiu aff> uicia in a retail st '" ■»'"*- — 

position, however, and beca 

flourishing practice through his remHrkable power of Influencing iuriea. 
He took a prominent part In the discussion over Ihe constitution drawn 
up for the state of Kentucky, and In ISOS was chosen a member of the 
state l^slature. In IG06, although hardly of legal age, Clay was chosen t« 
fill a vacancy In Ihe United Slates Seuaie. Here he made an Impression 
by warmly advocating the policy of internal Improvement. Tbe follow- 
ing year he was again eleciert to the leglslatUTe of Kentucky and was ap- 
BDiDled speaker. While In this oiUce he was accused as a demagogue by 
It. Humphrey Marshall; a duel Chstied, In which both parties were 



iiided. Clay's popularity continuing, 

T in iflli, and at bis first a,,_.. 

,__cedcnted since the meeting of tbe flrst Congress. 

advocate for the war against Great Britain, and, in fac 



Representalivea in iSu, and at bis first appearance was made speaker, 
an honor unprecedented since the meeting of tbe flrst Congress. He was 



/e forced Madison Into his declar , 

to negotiate the peace or Ghent ig383). Clay's weighty speeches also 
brought about the recognition of tbe South American states Ig404). In 
ilS!4 live candidates were nominated for the prosldeucy. Clay being one 
of them. As no one received the requisite number of votes, Congress 
bad to choose among the three highest candidates, Andrew Jackson, 
John Quln» Adams, and William H. Crawford. Clay aud bis friends 
voted for Adams, who was elected, and when the latter appointed Clay 
his Secretary of State the cry of " Bai^aln : " was Immedfately raised. 
This charge occasioned a duel between Clay and John Randolph, In which 
neither was hurt Clay had retired from public life In 1842, but In 1848 he 
was aj»ln sent to the Senate, where be struggled hard to avert the great 
battle on the slavery question. Unfortunately his health gave way, and 
in 1851 he was compelled lo retire to private life, and In the following 

year.on the twenty-ninth of Jf'- ►•" •""■' '■ •■- "■" ' — "-- 

news ot bin death, and the follr 
Senate and House. New York 
the day of his funeral. 



)f July, he died. Cong 
'ollownig day euksies 
>rk and the chief cltlee 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

TENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1825-1829. 

Jelui Quliup Adam, PriMmt. Jdhii C. Caihem, Vlct-prettdfut. 

409. The Sixth President. — Among four candidates 
for the presidency in the autumn of 1824, the electors failed 
to make a choice; the decision, therefore, devolved again 
{§350) upon the House of Representatives, sjiAJokn Quituy 
Adams ^ of Massachusetts, son of the second President 
{§340), received the highest office in the gift of the people. 
Jchn C Calhoun^ of South Carolina, was Vice-president, 
and Henry Clay became Secretary of State. 

410. Character of the Younger Adams. — ^Trained 
from his childhood in the service of his country, the new 
President was a statesman of great ability and of upright 
character. He had filled several important foreign missions, 
and had been at different times senator and Secretary of 
State. Nevertheless his administration, though peaceftil and 
prosperous, was not altogether popular. With the multipli- 
cation of industries the conflict of interests became more 
violent. 

411. Public Improvements. — One party desired that 
Congress should appropriate money for great public works 
which were needed to develop the resources of the country; 
the other insisted that each section must take care of itself. 
The greatest of these works then in progress was the Erie 
Canal, which connects the waters of Lake Erie with Hud- 
son River, and the grain-fields of the West with the markets 
of Europe. It was formally opened in October, 1825, when 
the Governor of New York and many guests sailed from 
Buffalo to the city of New York, in a state-barge attended 
by music and the roar of cannon. 

(234) 
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412. Within a few years the first sham locomotive in the 
United States was put in service on the "Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Railroad." Steam was "^''' '*' 
soon introduced on the "Baltimore and Ohio" and the 
"Albany and Schenectady" railroads, and on that of South 
Carolraa from Charleston to Hamburg. Gradually the iron net- 
work overspread the whole country, and the remotest corners 
of the land were brought 

into swift and constant 
communication with the 
great cities of the coast. 

413. The semi-cen- 
tennial of American 
Independence was cel- 
ebrated with joy and grat- 
itude, July 4, 1826, On 
that day the President's 
venerable father and 
Thomas Jefferson died at 
their widely separated 
homes, in Massachusetts 

and Virginia. Fifty years ■''"'" Quincy Adamm. 

before, both had set their names to the Declaration which 
gave their country her rightful place among the nations; 
both had served her in missions abroad and in the highest 
office at home. 

414. The President absolutely refused to employ the in- 
fluence of the government to secure his re-election : he was 
opposed by many of his own officers, and General Andreai 
Jackson received the greatest number of votes. Soon after 
his retirement from the presidency, Mr. Adams returned to 
Washington as representative from Massachusetts. He 
served his native state in that office until 1848, when he 
died at his post in the Capitol- He had been in high public 
service fifty-three years. 
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NOTES. 

1. J<dui Qolncr Adanu wius bom eA BralDtree, Urw., Jaly, lTff7. As a 
boy tie was very precocious, and attracted attention wberever he went 
lor bU vigor at mind ejid body. At the age of eleven he accompanied 
blB lather to France.tuid was placed at school In Paria. in the summer 
of 1780 he went with his lather U> Holland and entered the Unlveraity ol 
Leyden. For Ibnrteen iDOQtbs he was private secretary lo the American 
minister to Bnasia, and after this service he mode the lour of Sweden, 
Norway, the NaCherlanda, France, and England, lie we^ a youth of keen 

EDwers of observation, and kept a hiithtnl record of all that he saw ajid 
eard In these Airnlgn lands. Returning to America, young Adams 
entered tbejuulcv class at Harvard CuU^e, and gnuluated In 17M. Three 
years later ue was admitted \o the Bosion bar. A series of trenchant 
potitleal letters which he conirlbuted to the newspapers about this time 
drew attention to Adams as a man of more than ordinary power. Presi- 
dent Wuhlnctoa appointed him mlnlater to The Hague, and later to Por- 
tugal. In 1787 he was married to Mlsa Johnson, ancl was tranBlerrad by 
hla father— then President— to Berlin. In lt«3 he was chosen Uullcd States 
senalflr by the Federalists. In 1808 he was appointed minister to BuBsla, 
He negotiated commercial treatlen with Prussia, Sweden, and Great Brit- 
ain, ami was the most conspicuous of the American commisslonere In 
the important treaty of Qhent, IH14. He was President Monroe's Secre- 
tary of StAte during the eight years of his administration, which posi- 
tion he (tiled with signal ability. In the presidential election of IKM the 
.^ .,._.__ .__.. _ ._.u Quiocy Adair " 



BiButj-iour, Crawford forty-one, and Ulay thirty-seven. Henry Clay 
threw his InQueouo in favor o( Adam!<, which secured his election. The 

new President wnlcti made his office very uncomfortable, and insured hla 
defeat for a second term. He eniereii Oougpeaa in 1S31, and ably repre- 
sented bis district for seventeen yeiirs, until stricken with death on the 
floor of the House o( Representatives f'ebruary aist, 1848. " John Qulncy 
Adams," says the Hon. Ueorge 8. Hlllanl, " had more learning, pei haps, 
but John Adam.s had mucQ more genius. In eoeriy, spirit, firmness, and 
Indomitable coarage. John Q,. Adams was his lather's equal; in self- 
command, in political prudence, and even, perhaps, lu capacity for hard 
work, hla superior. In some respects the son was far more fortunale than 
the father. The brilliant period of his career was towards its close. The 
longer he lived the higher he rose, and be died as such men prefter to die, 
Stillan admired and truil«d champion, with harness on his back and 
spear lu hand." Adams's strength In debate while in Congress gained lor 
him the title of " the old man eloqueul." 

2, d. 1850). This great at 



... rights and opinions, was born in Abbeville DIs- 

uii;.., oouth Carolina. lUa ancestors on both sides were Irish Presby- 
terians. In youth he was very studious, and made the best use of such 
opportunities for education as the frontier settlement alfbrded. He grad- 
ualod at Yale College in 1^, and studied law at Lltohdeld, Connecticut. 
In 1808 he was elected to the Itslsiature of South Carolina; and, three 

Siars laler, he was chosen to the national House of RepresentatlveB. 
uring tile six years that he remained [n the House, he look an active 
and prominent part in the stirring events of the time. In 1817 he was 
appointed Secretary of War, and held the ofScc seven years. From 1S2S 
to 1»J2 he was Vice-pre-sident of the United States. He then resigned IhU 
offlce,_and took his seat as senator tcr>ai South Carolina. In 1S44 Presi- 
dent lyier called him to his cabinet as Secretary ot Biate ; and. In 1845, 
be returned to the Senate, where be remained till his death. During all 
bla public life Mr. Calhoun was active and out-spoken. His earnestness 
and logical force commanded the respect of those who dlSbred moat 
widely from lilm in opinion. He took the most advanced ground In 
favor of "State RiahtBT" and defended slavery as neither morally nor 
politically wrong. HisEoes generally conceded hla honeeCy.and respected 
bis ability ; while his friends r^arded him as little less than on onole, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH ADMINISTRATIONS, A. D. 1829-1837. 
Andrew Jactaon, Prei. Jaim C. CaOuam, Martin Van Suren, Vtet-prei. 

415. The Seventh President. — President Jackson' 
differed from his predecessor in his lack of education and 
early advantages; but he was a successful and popular gen- 
eral, and no man doubted his courage, honesty, or energy 
of win. He began by 

making a clean sweep of 
all public offices, dismissing 
ten times more men in one 
year than all former presi- 
dents had removed since 
the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. Their places were 
filled by his political 
friends. The "system of 
rotation," thus begun, has 
ever since prevailed, on the 
principle that "the spoils 
of the enemy belong to 

the victor." Andrew J«k.on. 

416. Violent debates arose in Congress on questions con- 
cerning the public lands and the raising of a revenue^ for the 
government. The opposing interests of the North and the 
South now became more fiercely clamorous. Daniel Web- 
ster,' of Massachusetts, and Robert Hayne,' of South Caro- 
lina, argued with great eloquence, the one for "Liberty and 
Union, now and forever," the other for "State Rights" of 
nullification or secession. 

(*37) 
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417. In 1832 additional duties were imposed by Congress 
upon foreign goods. A convention in South Carolina de- 
clared the act to be null, and prepared to resist at Charles- 
ton the collection of the duties. The legislature of that 
state even threatened to secede and place Mr. Calhoun, then 
Vice-president of the United States, at the head of a 
"Southern Confederacy" in case the government should 
attempt to enforce its laws. But the prompt appearance of 
war vessels and an army 
under General Scott proved 
the sincerity and the power 
of the government. Mr. 
Clay exerted his peace- 
making influence in another 
compromise bill, providing 
for a gradual reduction of 
duties, and the excitement 
was allayed. 

418. Several Indian dis- 
turbances occurred during 
this administration. The 
Stus and Foxes of Illinois 
had sold their lands to the 

John C. CalhouD. ,, . , „ 

United States; but they re- 
fiised to remove, and, in concert with the Winnebagoes of Wis- 
consin, attacked the miners who were now congregating in the 
rich lead region about Galena. The Indians were defeated 
in several battles by government troops, and in 1832 their 
noted chief, Black Hawk, with others, was taken as a cap- 
tive to Washington. Having witnessed the power and 
wealth of the United States as displayed in the eastern cities, 
the chiefs returned and counseled their people to lay down 
their arms. The Winnebagoes, as well as the Sacs and 
Foxes, now exchanged their lands for uacts west of the Mis- 
sissippi, with yearly supplies of money and provisions. 
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419. The Seminole war was longer and more ob- 
stinate. The everglades of Florida afforded refuge to many 
fugitive slaves, who, marrying Seminoles, became closely 
allied with them in inter- 
ests, and increased their 

power. A daughter of 
one of these marriages 
was the wife of Osceola, a 
famous and powerful chief. 
Nevertheless, in visiting 
with her husband a United 
States fort, she was seized 
and carried away as the 
slave of a family from 
whom her mother had es- 
caped. Her husband, ex- 
pressing his rage, was 
thrown into irons. 

420. Oaceola'sVcnge- ^•"'" w«c«r, 

ance. — Meanwhile a treaty had been made with certjun 
chiefs for the removal of the Seminoles to lands west of the 
Mississippi. Osceola pretended to consent, and was re- 
leased ; but it was only to plot a terrible vengeance against 
the whites. General Thompson, who had so grossly ill-used 
him, was surprised and killed; a hundred men under Major 
Dade were massacred the same day in Wahoo Swamp. The 
war was relentless on both sides. Osceola was taken at 
length by treachery, and died of fever in Fort Moultrie. 
His people kept up their resistance for seven years, in im- 
penetrable marshes, whose noxious vapors fought for them, 
destroying thousands of lives among their assailants. Gen- 
erals Scott and Taylor at length completed the work which 
Jackson had begun, and the war ended in 1842, after a cost 
of thirty millions of dollars and innumerable lives. 

4^1. No other President made such unsparing use of his 
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veto power as did Jackson. Congress having passed an act 
renewing the charter of the United States Bank, 
which was to expire in 1836, he refused his sig- 
nature, and proceeded of his own authority against the 
advice of his cabinet, to remove the public funds deposited 
in its vaults. 

422. Prosperous Times. — These funds were distributed 
among eighty-nine banks of deposit in various states, which 
lent them out on easy terms to merchants and farmers, and 
thus increased the mania for wild speculations which had 
taken possession of every class. Public lands were bought 
to the amount of $24,000,000 in a year. Villages and even 
cities were laid out by hundreds; great works were pro- 
jected, and stale debts were incurred for their completion. 
Foreign goods were imported in greater quantiries than ever 
before. Foreign immigrants thronged to the fertile lands of 
the North-west. Foreign capital, disturbed by revolutions in 
Europe, sought investments here. Proud of its great, rich 
territory, and of its rapid growth in wealth, the "universal 
Yankee nation " doubtless offended the taste of its less fortu- 
nate contemporaries, and acquired a reputation for conceit 
which it has not even yet lived down. 

423. A Full Treasury. — The government was not only- 
out of debt, but had in the banks a surplus of $37,000,000 
beyond all needful reserves. This was distributed among 
the several states for public uses, the principal to be re- 
turned when called for. The Middle and Western states 
used this additional income in the improvement of thorough- 
fares and the perfecting of their systems of public schools; 
the Southern States, largely, in increasing the area of cotton 
production; for the improved mill machinery of England de- 
manded, at good prices, all the cotton that American fields 
could furnish. 

424. The Specie Circular. — While the banks were em- 
barrassed by the withdrawal of the government money, Pres> 
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idcnt Jackson issued his famous Specie Circular, requiring all 
payments for public lands to be made in coin. This was 
only a reasonable precaution, for such a multitude of banks 
had been founded for mere speculation that their notes might 
easily become worthless, but in the excited state of the 
money market it hastened a crisis of which we shall learn in 
the next chapter. 

425. Troubles with France. — ^The President's foreign 
policy was equally energetic and decisive. The king of 
France had agreed in 1831 to pay $5,000,000 for damage 
done to American commerce during the wars of Napoleon. 
Payment being delayed. President Jackson proposed to make 
reprisals on French merchant ships. England then inter- 
vened as mediator; France paid her debts, and war was 
averted. 

426. At the autumn election of 1836 Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, was chosen to be J'resident. The electors 
failed to unite upon a Vice-president, and the Senate chose 
for its presiding officer Colonel Richard M. Johnson, of 
Kentucky. Arkansas was admitted as a state in June, 1836; 
Michigan in the following January. 

Read " Lives " of Jackson by Eaton, Cobbett, or Kendall, Account 
of his adminislration in Williams's and Lossing's '■ National Histoiy 
of the United States." 



NOTES. 

1. Andrew Jaokson was bom at tbe Waxbaw settlement. North Caro- 
lina, March le, ITST. Hie father had died a short Ume beJore, and the 
hapless orphan's lot at Qrst seemed an unpromislne one. At the ago ot 
thirteen he volunteered under General Sumter, and was token prisoner 
the next year. Afler tlie Revolution he supported himself by working 
at saddlery and teaching school,— his spare hours being employed In the 
8tady of law. AdmlttetTlo the bar in fTBfl, he removefto NaiSiville two 

Sears later; and, when Tennessee beeame a territory. President Wash- 
'«on appointed youns Jackson district attorney. Ills law practice at 
ttiu period was lane and lucrative, nis popularity was snch that he was 
chosen, In 179S, as the llrst Representative In ConereAS from the new state 
Of Tennessee. The next year ho was made United States Senator, but 
soon realaried to accept a supreme Judgeship In hu own state. Thlspoal- 
tion be fllled untU ISH, when he retired ftom the bench, went Into trade, 
and setUed on his plantatlcjii— '■ the Hermitage "—neat Nashville. Jack- 
ion's violent temper, aud hla quickness to resent an Injury, Involved blm 
U. 8. H.-18. 
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In many penooal quairelB. In nduel wltb CtaarlesDlckiitHOn, In 1806, be 
wasMverely wounded, and his opponeot wtka killed. When Aaron Burr 

camawoatlQ 1805, and again In ISK he was the BUBsf' '""'-■ ""- 

Tennonee politician at Qrat entered warmly into 

them to mean slroply war against Spain. Bnt whe: 

tbe treasonable designs of Burr he at unce denounced bim, and Informed 
President Jeffbnon ot his Enspiclona. 

Andrew Jackson's military career may be said to bave began In the 
Creek War or 1813. In May, 1814, he waa mode a major-general In the 
tlnlled Slates army, and marched without orders upon Mobile and Pen- 
n^ula. Be next moved upon New Orleans, and by skillful maoeuvadng 
and peat generalahip won hla Runous victory of January 8, i&lb il3»b\. 
The aemlnole War waa his next opportunity (Or the display of military 
skill. In 1SZ3 Jackson waa again sent to the eenale. and In 1821 received 
flfleen more electoral voteH for President than John Qulncy Adams, but 
the decision of the House gavo to Adams the high office. In the election 
of 1828, however, Jackson received one hundred and seventy -elgbt votes, 
while but elghty-tbree were cael for Adams. At his secondT election 
Andrew Jackson rei.-elved the votes of all but seven states. Ilia strong 
common sense, unswerving honesty. Indomitable energy, and shining 
patriotism made amends tor tbc lack of softer and more reHned trails : 
marked his administration with deeds of moral courage ; and stamped it 
aa a political and social era In the history of our country. His foreign 
putlcy was highly creditable. The nalllflcalion movement, the bank 
war.thelndlan troubles, and the hot debates on thocurreucy, tariff. ""•• 
nade Jackson's teem ot office an exc' 
__ie q^uiet scenes of bla ^* Hermitage," i^ 

struptlon of his fathtrunu muuier.auu i 

of ttie neighborhood. He passed nine m 

Exeler Academy, and flnished his prc])a,ratlon for college In the family 

Of a minister at Ik)scBwen. He graduated from Dartmouth, with high 

honors, in V" " -' — "-'- — " "-- '-' -' '-' — 

Gedrge'rCurel^'Ba'hav^g'"afaeut^'(or „ ,. „ , _ 

memory disciplined by methods not taught him by others, and an in- 
tellect expaiided tar beyond his years. He was abstemious, religious, of 
the blgbest sense of butior. and of the most elevated deportment. Els 
manners were genial, his aflfections warm, his conversation was brilliant 
uid InstractlTe, his temperament cheerful, his gayety overflowing. He 
ma beloved.admlred, and courted by all who knew bim." In ISOft Daniel 
Webster weis admitted to the bar in Boston, and located In Portsmouth, 
N. K,.ln 1807; in 1808 he was married to MlsH Grace Fletcher; in 1812 he 
was elected to Congress t>y the Federalists, and was n prominent member 
of the House for two terms. Then he removed to Bofllon.nnd. during the 
busy practice of his profession for the next seven years attained the repu- 
tation of the greatest lawyer ot his time. In 1823 Webster was again sent 
to the national House of Representatives, and was twice re-elected : hut, 
in 1827, be was traosterred to the Senate, of which Iwdy ho was, pOThapa, 
the mostoonsplcnousflgore during the next twelve years. Webster mar- 
ried a second time In 1M29. As Secretary of State under Harrison and 
Tyler, and again under Fillmore, he managed the foreign afiUrs of the 
nation with consummate skill. He was returned to the United Btates 
Senate in 18i5, where he continued until he entered Fillmore's cabinet In 
WW. In May, 1852, he was thrown from a carriage and severely injured. 
This accident, no doubt, hastened his death. 

United States 
i for the law, 

— „... — — , .speaker of the house in the South Caro- 
lina legislature, and ntlomey-generol for the state before coming to 
Washington. Before his senatorial terra was ended he was chosen Sov- 
* "outh Carolina, and boldly defied President Jackson to ennirce 



IS especially strong in debate 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THIRTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A, D. 1837-1841. 

Martin Van Buren, Pretidmt. Rlthard M. Johnton, Vlte-preildint. 

427. The Eighth President. — President Van Buren' 
was of the same political party with his predecessor, under 
whom he liad been Vice-president the last four years. His 
term began with panic and ruin in the commercial world, 
owing partly to the reaction 

that must always follow ex- 
travagant speculation, partly 
to bad harvests and high 
prices of food, partly to a 
check in the demand for 
cotton, and partly to abrupt 
money movements under 
Jackson's administration. 

428. Commercial Dis- 
asters. — A great firm in 
New Orleans failed on the 
day of Van Buren's inaugu- 
ration; within two months 

New York merchants had Martin van Buren. 

failed to the amount of one 

hundred millions, and those of New Orleans to half that 
sum. Every part of the country shared the distress. 
Banks failed; public works and manufactures ceased; hun- 
dreds of thousands of people were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and multitudes lacked bread. Eight states were 
bankrupt, and even the general government- had to delay 
the payment of interest on its bonds. 

CooQk 
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time, but all its debts were 
ultimately paid in full. So were those of the Union and of 
all the states excepting Mississippi and Florida; but it was 
long before American bonds ceased to be a name of re- 
proach in the money-markets of Europe. 

430. The Sub-treasury Law. — To prevent similar 

disasters in future, the President proposed an act requiring 
all public moneys to be kept, not in banks, but in the 
treasury at Washington, or in sub-treasuries at other cities. 
Banks were required to limit and secure their operations by 
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depositing funds with the government The "Sub-treasury 
Bill" was unpopular, and defeated the re-election of the 
President; but it finally became a law in 1839, and though 
repealed in i84i,it was re-enacted in 1846, and circumstan- 
ces have proved its wisdom. 

431. In 1S37 Canada was in rebellion against England, 
and many people on our northern border wished her success. 
But when good wishes took the shape of arms and war 
material for the insurgents, the President ordered all citizens 
to abstain from hostilities under penalty of forfeiting the 
protection of their government, and General Scott was sent 
to the frontier, to preserve the peace. The steamer Caro- 
line, which had been fitted out with supplies for the Cana- 
dians, was seized by a British party, and, having been set 
on fire, was allowed to drift over Niagara Falls. The 
boundary line between Maine and New Brunswick was addi- 
tional cause of trouble, and there was great excitement 
among restless spirits who were eager for a fight, but happily 
good sense prevailed ; the President's proclamation was re- 
garded, and the danger of war passed by. 

432. The Democratic party had now been in power 
forty years, with the exception of the four years of the 
second Adams's administration. The Whi^, who had lately 
assumed that name in memory of revolutionary times (§248 
and Note), comprised all that were left of the Federalists, 
with those who for various reasons had become dissatisfied 
with Democratic policy. 

433. General William Henry Harrison was the Whig 
candidate in 1840. Memories of his victories at Tippecanoe 
and the Thames {§§368, 383), together with the aflection 
inspired by his benevolent and upright character, made the 
campaign a very enthusiastic one, Harrison's simple frontier 
life was ridiculed by his opponents in the nick-names "Log 
Cabin Candidate" and "Hard Cider Campaign;" but these 
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were caught up by his partisans and made their rallying 
cries, Harrison was elected by an immense majority, with 
John Tyler, of Virginia, as Vice-president. 



early age ot elgbteen, wtien he wM seat as a delegal« to Uie iiomiuEitliig 
convenllOD oJ the Deniocratio party. In 1812, and agalo In l»le, he waa 
electod to the SU1« senate, and from 1815 to 1S19 he waa attorney -general 
ol New yorlc. :Not being entirely BBUstled witb Home of tlie DemocraUc 

Erinclples, he reorganised the party In hk own slate !□ IBIH, and ttila new 
iction held contrS of pnbllc alfdlra there for twenty years. la 1821 Van 
Buren was elected a member of the conveutloh called to revise the New 
Yorfc Btal« constitution, and took a pioiulnent part in the dlBcussloiis of 
that body. During the aame year £e waa elecied to tlie UnlMd atales 
Senate, and was re-elected In IIUT. He, however, resigned in Ig^ to ac- 
cept the olBce of governor of New Yotlt. President Jackson made Van 
Bnren his Secretary of Stale In 1829, but the latter resigned in lt»l, and a 
few monthB later waa sent as minLster to Kngland. After his arrival In 
that country the Senate refused toconilnn bis nomination, claiming tliat 
Kt Secretary of Stale he had pursued awealc course toward England In 
reference to qnestiOQH of trade between her West Indian colonies and 
Amerita, In return for this piece o( "paity persecution," the Democrats 
elecied Van Buren Vice-president in JSyi nuir t.ho vt-rv Ronnio thnt hsii 
refused to conflrm him. In January, IS 

Btood: MarUnVanBuren, 170: William >i. iiai.>,».i, ,u, hubh ^. nuiu,, 
„ «._t ,. ,,. ,,,,.... ■-[; and the following March Van 



fiiUed In tbelr object through his 



and his followers withdrew from the 

1848, disagreeing on the question of slavery in newly 
ind formed a new party known as tiic "Free Dem- 



□ the pleasures of European travel and In the quiet Seclusion 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

FOURTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. U. 184I-1845. 
WUtlam H. Harrlpm, Prealdml. John T^Kr, Kee-prtlldail. 

434. The Ninth and Tenth Presidents. — President 
Harrison' lived only one month after his inauguration. 
" Killed hy office-seekers" would probably be the true ver- 
dict; for, anxious to do justice to all men, he gave to the 
throng of applicants time 

which he needed for re- 
pose. He died April 4, 
1841. John Tyler,' of 
Virginia, became Presi- 
dent, retaining the same 
cabinet which Harrison 
had appointed and the 
Senate had confirmed. 

435. National Bank 
Question. — On the ques- 
tion of re-chartering a 
National Bank, President 
Tyler was in violent oppo- 
sition to his party. Twice 
a bill for that purpose was 
passed by Congress, and twice it was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. All his cabinet resigned, excepting Mr. Webster, 
Secretary of State, who was engaged in negotiating an im- 
portant treaty with Great Britain. 

436. This "Webster and Ashburton Treaty" dis- 
posed of two long vexed questions between the two coun- 

(*47) 
, Coo;jlc 
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A. D, tB4a- 



The north-eastern boundary-line of the United States 
was fixed where it still remains; the "right of 
search" was formally renounced by Lord Ash- 
burton on the part of Great Britain ; and it was now agreed 
that the navies of the two nations should unite in the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

437. Dorr's Rebellion. — Domestic peace was inter- 
rupted by " Dorr's Rebellion" in Rhode Island. The con- 
stitution of that State was 
no other than the old colo- 
nial charter granted by 
Charles II. , which allowed 
only property owners to 
vote, and in other respects 
was unsuited to the altered 
conditions of the times. 
All parties agreed that there 
must bii a change, but in 
choosing the manner of it, 
the "suffrage party," with 
Thomas Dorr' at its head, 
was opposed to that of "law 
and order." Dorr and his 

John Tyler. partisans attempted to seize 

the state arsenal, but were repulsed by the militia and after- 
wards dispersed by United States forces. The "law and 
order party " prevailed, and a new constitution was adopted 
in 1843. 

438. The Mormons. — Far more serious difficulty arose 
with the Mormons, a sect founded in 1830 at Manchester, 
N. Y., by Joseph Smith,' who pretended to have received a 
revelation from Heaven, As the new religion promised free- 
dom from restraints, its followers were many; but for the same 
reason they were not wanted as neighbors. It must be said, 
however, that they were more orderly than a large part of 
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the community about them. Being expelled from Ohio by 
the citizens in 1838, and from Missouri by the state militia 
in 1839, they built a new city and a splendid temple at 
Nauvoo, in Illinois, 

439. Brigham Young in Utah. — Here again they came 
into collision with the laws; their prophet and his brother 
were imprisoned, and were killed by a band of 

ruffians who broke open the jail. At length the ' ' ' **' 
Mormons, under their new leader, Brigham Young," went 
beyond the Rocky Mountains to the valley of the Great 
Salt Lake. Here their industry soon transformed the arid 
plains (§15) into blooming gardens. Recruits flocked in 
from all parts of the world, chiefly from Great Britain and 
northern Europe. In 1850 Utah was organized as a terri- 
tory of the United Slates, and Brigham Young was ap- 
pointed by Congress to be its governor. His opposition to 
judges and other ofiicers of the United States caused him to 
be superseded the next year, but he continued to be the 
prophet and absolute chief of the Mormons until his death 
in 1877- 

440. Texas. — The most exciting question of Tyler's ad- 
ministration concerned the fate of Texas. Until 1836 that 
great country was part of the republic of Mexico, though 
the most powerful party among its citizens, both for num- 
bers and energy, had of late been emigrants from the United 
States. Under their leadership' Texas declared her inde- 
pendence in 1835, and secured it the next year by the de- 
cisive battle of San Jacinto.' She then asked admission to 
the United Stales, but was refused. The application was re- 
newed in 1844, the Democrats strongly favoring acceptance 
and the Whigs opposing it. 

441. Annexation of Texas. — Mr. Calhoun frankly de- 
clared that the purpose in annexing Texas was "to extend 
the influence of slavery, and secure its perpetual duration." 
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This was not desired by the northern people, who also ob- 
jected to the burden of the Texan debt, which the United 
States were to assume, and to the war with Mexico, which 
must grow out of the unsettled dispute as to boundaries. 
Henry Clay was the candidate of the Whig party; Janus K. 
Polk, of Tennessee, that of the Democrats. The latter was 
elected, and as the question of annexation was thus decided 
by popular vote, Texas was admitted before his inaugura- 
tion. Florida was also made a state on the last day of 
Tyler's term of office. 

442. The electro- magnetic telegraph, invented by 
Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, was now first put to practi- 
cal use. Congress appropriated $30,000 to test the inven- 
tion, and a line was built from Washington to Baltimore. 
The first public dispatch ever sent over the wires was the 
announcement of Polk's nomination, May agfli, 1844. 



... __. _ _...crcd the army as an ensign, 

ved Jn the expeditions aealnst the Indiaos con<li]Gted by {iovernor 
ouviimf and " Mad Antliony " (J 328). He thus became Biperlcncoa at an 
early age In Indian wtu-fare, and prepared the foundallona of his later 
renown. At the age of twenty-two ne was made a fiapta,ln, and com- 
manded Fort Wasnlngton on the site at Cincinnati ; two years lat«r he 
resigned m order to accept the position of secretary of the North-west 

Territory. He held this office two years, and thenwasaa^- 

the peopleof that district as thelrdelegale to Congrer- '- 
weat TerriWry was divided, and Harrison was appoinieu governor 01 me 
"Territory of Indiana," which Included the present states of Indiana, 
DUnois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. During bla governorship he luade 
several important treaties with the Indians, and fouaht the celebrated 
battle of Tippecanoe |i 368, and Note). Harrison's part In the War dI 1812 
has been described in the text (B 375, 378, S83). After the war he turned 
his attention to politics, and served in both branches of Congress and \r 
■'■-"'•'""'-■- senate. Under John Oiilr — ' '' "■ ' 



3r plenlpotentlHry to Colombia, S. A.Tbut beln^recalted immediately after 



Ja, S. A.,^ut belnerecallei 
11 retired from politico, ai 
eaceful life on f Is farm n 



the Ohio state senate. Under John Qiilncy Adama he was sent aa mluls- 
~ ■ ■ ■ ~ ■ -^ lyafler 

. .. , ir Cincinnati. In 

dency by Van Buren : but, four years later, the nomination of the same 
— j.j_. . .. — !..__ campaigns < 

f, HLHLeu in uie least, narriooyB «"'""="' '■~-* i 

8. John Tylor u. 11™, u. muii n-u, uu.. 

His fatber was a Revolutionary patriot, a . 

of the state. Tyler Kradtiatiii at William and Mary College, siuuieu law, 
and abottly after tielng admitted Us the bar was eiect«d to tbe leelsiatore. 
This was the b^unlo^of a long political career, during which he served 
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at, T&rloDB times In the House and Seiinte, In bis state leElslature, as gov- 
erDor ot Virginia, and Qiiajlv as Vice- preside at and President of the 
United States. His course as President waaconderaned by hlaowu party, 
the Wblgs, while it nilned blm no SQpport among tbo Democrals; and, 
although nominated Tor a seoond term by a oonvention held in Baltimore, 
he found himself so unpopular that be was compelled to withdraw fi-om 
the contest. When the Southern States seceded, In 1H61, Tyler was sent as 
a del«ate from Virginia to tbe Peace Convention at Washington, of 
whlcb be was presiiSnl. This convention failed of Its purpose, iind, re- 
turnlngto hlBuatlve stale, he espoused the Southern cause. At the time 
ol bis death lie was a member of the Conleilerale Congre^. 
8. Thomas William Dorr, Uie leader of the suSVage party, was tried 
„rf ..,.,. >,i..t.i. I nf .».,..„«„ Tt= „afl senteueed to Imprisonraent for lite, 

4. Joseph Bmith was of Scotch descent, and was bom In Bbaron, Ver- 
mont, In a(^ He led a dissolute life when young, and was very ignorant. 
When twenty-one yeara of age he pretended to have received from an 
angel tablets of gold upon wlilch was written tbe " Book of Mormon." 
He deciphered the hieroglyphics ot this book by means of a pair of won- 
derful spectacles provided by the angel, and dictated Its contents to his 
secretory to wrlreln English. This necrelHry and two other persons bora 
witness to tbe actual existence of tbe golden tjib lets, and lo their mysterl- 
00* disappearance aa Boon as they were transcribed. Unfbrtuualely fi>r 
tbe new religion Smith quarreled with these witnesses shortly after, and 
tbey denounced the whole story as a hoax. Bmlth attempted to intro- 
duce polygamy into the Mormon belief when they settled at Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois, but was strongly realated by certain of the community, who estab- 
lished a press and published opposition articles. Sm'"- ' '— ' - ■ 

which demolished this press, but th' • — • •■-- ' 

and ultimatel;^ his life, aa narrated la the text. 

G. Brlgham Youns was bom at Whitinaham, Vermont, In 18(3, and 
wasamanof limited education. He flistjomed tbeMormonswhlle they 
were located at Klrtland, Ohio, and soon became a prominent leader 
among tbem through his eloguent preaching and strong personal Infln- 
ance. After Smith's death Koung was the successfut candidate tor preal- 
dency ot tbe church against three competitors. Jn 1892 be Intioduced 
polygamy as "the celesuailaw of marriage" Into the Mormon belief, de- 
claring that it had been revealed to Smith nine years before. Young 
died In 187T, and tbe Mormons ure rapidly losing control of Utah. 

6. The most prominent American In the Teian revolt was General 
Samuel Houston, one ot the most remarkable ohuracleni In American 
history. He was horn near Lexington, Virginia, in ITtO. His mother, a 
poor widow, removed to Tennessee in IBOT, but her son shortly left her, 
and went toUve with the Cherokee Indians in Arkansas, where he made 
many strong friends among tbe cblefi. Three years later he returned, and 
after teaching school for a tlroe enlisted as a private In Jackson's cam- 
paign against the Creeks Q 8S1|. Retiring at the close ot the wnr with tbe 
rankoflieuteuHhti he commenced tbe study of law, and was soon a prom- 
inent politician. Aiier holding several minor offices be was elected to 
Congress, and kept his seat there for (our years, when be was elecled gov- 
ernor ot Tennessee, at the ase of tblrty-fonr. Two years later he mar- 
ried, but almost Immediately separaied tl«m bis wife, resigned the 
governorship, and went lo live with his old ft-iends the Cberokees. 

In 1832 Houston went to Texas and took a prominent part la the rev- 
olutionary movement. After Toxbe declared her independence, Houston 
WEis made commander-in-chief ot her army. Santa Anna, the Mexican 

• !.„._,, — J .„g American forci-" **— • '^ — ' ' ' '- ■-'— '- 

I then ■ - ■ — 

tbe latter was ^uata Anna. The American loss was eight killed s 

twenty-ave wounded. Houston worked earnestly for the annexation ot 
Texas to the United States, and after It was accomplished was elected 



le UnToo, 



imiled Stales Senator. In 185» he was elected „ 

~ ~ ' 'O secession he resigned his office when that state went 
—■ ' d to private life. He died July SSth, 1883. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FIFTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1845-1849, 
Jamti K, Hilk, Preildmt. George M. Dalbu, VIee-jiretKtnt. 

443. The Eleventh President.— Early in Mr. Polk's' 
term of office the northern boundary of Oregon was settled 
by treaty with Great Britain. Columbia River had been ■ 
first visited and named by an American sea-captain' in 
1792. After its exploration 
by Lewis and Clarke (§358) 
the colony of Astoria was 
founded on its southern bank 
by John Jacob Astor,' of 
New York, as a depot of the 
fur trade. British subjects 
meanwhile settled on the 
northern branch of the Co- 
lumbia and on the Fraser 
River. 

444. Boundary of Or> 
egon and British Amer- 
ica. — So long as the fur 
jBinea K. Polk. trade was the only object, 

the two nations could agree to occupy the land together. 
But in 1834 the Willamette Valley began to be settled by 
American citizens, who desired the protection of their own 
government. Others were for claiming the whole coast to 
latitude 54* 40', and "Fifty-four forty, or fight," was a 
party cry in the election of 1844. But in 1846, after several 
years' negotiation, the boundary was drawn at 49°, and there 
it still remains. Oregon Territory was organized in 1848. 
(252) 
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In 1859 the state of Oregon and, later, the territories of 
Washinpon and Idaho w?re formed from the same lands. 

445. The south-v^estern boundary was not so peace- 
ably settled. Mexico claimed the Nueces River, Texas the 
Rio Grande, as the dividing line; and the United States had 
now undertaken the Texan quarrel. General Taylor, with 
an "Army of Occupation," entered the disputed territory, 
and in April, 1846, built Fort Brown, on the Rio Grande. 

446. ^Va^ with Mexico. — The Mexicans began hostili- 
ties by surprising and killing or capturing a party of United 
States dragoons. Soon afterward they attempted to cut off 
General Taylor himself, who had gone for supplies to Point 
Isabel, but they were defeated in a hard-fought battle at Pah 
Alto, and still more decisively the next day at the ravine of 
Resata de la Palma. War was now formally declared, and 
fifty thousand volunteers were called for. Three hundred 
thousand pressed forward, eager for adventure. Crossing 
the Rio Grande, Taylor captured Matamoras and several 
other Mexican towns. 

447. Three plans comprised the campaigns of 1846 and 
1847; (i) General Taylor, as before, was to hold the line of 
the Rio Grande, (a) General Kearny, with the Army of the 
West, was to cross the Rocky Mountains and conquer New 
Mexico and California. (3) General Scott,* commander-in- 
chief, was to advance from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. 

448. Capture of Monterey. — In September, 1846, 
General Taylor moved upon Monterey. The city was de- 
fended by the mountain gorges which obstructed approach, 
and by strong works manned by 10,000 Mexicans. It was 
taken, however, in four days, and the Americans fought 
their way from house to house, until all had surrendered. 

449. General Santa Anna ' was now President of the 
Mexican Republic and at the head of her forces. With a 
fine army of 20,000 men he marched to attack Taylor 
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in the mountain-pass of Buena Vista. The Americans num- 
bered less than 5,000, but they fought furiously, 
* " ' '' and at every charge the Mexicans were repulsed. 
At length these fled to the southward, and General Taylor 
remained in undisturbed possession of the valley of the Rio 
Grande. 

450. Capture of Vera Cruz. — He had already sent the 
greater part of his forces to the aid of General Scott, who 
landed in March with 13,000 men before Vera Cruz. This 
place was defended by the strong castle of San Juan 
d'UUoa, but after a heavy cannonade of four days both 
castle and city were surrendered, 

451. Advance on the Capital. —The main army then 
commenced its march to the capital, which lies 7,500 feet 
above the sea-levei. On the heights of Cerro Gordo Santa 
Anna was found strongly posted with 15,000 men. His 
positions were all stormed and carried; 3,000 Mexicans 
were made prisoners, and the invading army pressed on. 
Pueblo, a city of 80,000 people, was taken without resist- 
ance, and here General Scott waited three months for addi- 
tional forces. 

452. Arriving in August at the summit of the Cordilleras, 
the American army could look down upon the City qf Mexico, 
lying in its beautiful valley studded with lakes and encircled 
by lofty mountains. But all the roads thither were guarded 
by strong works and defended by Santa Anna with 30,000 
Mexicans. Choosing a difficult route to the southward, 
Generals Pillow and Twiggs forced the strongly intrenched 
camp at Contreras, in a spirited fight of only seventeen min- 
utes, and the same day captured the heights of Churubusco, 
while General Worth stormed San Antonio. 

453. Surrender of Mexico. — ^The way was now open 
to the gates of the capital, for the reserve forces of Santa 
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Anna were routed by Generals Shields and Pierce, and the 
city government sent to ask a truce. On the 7th of Sep- 
tember the army was again in motion; the great fortress of 
Chapultepecy commanding the city, was taken by storm; 
Santa Anna and his officers fled ; and on the 14th the flag of 
the United States floated over the ancient home of the 
Montezumas.* 
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454. Other Movements,— Meanwhile General Kearny 

had captured Santa Fi (§48) and dispatched Colonel Doni- 
phan with a thousand men to conquer the province and city 
of Chihuahua. He defeated 



ny, with only 400 dragoons, proceeded to the conquest of 
California. This, however, was achieved before his arrival. 

455. Captain John C. Fremont, with a party of en- 
gineers, was exploring the region of the Rocky Mountains 
for a new route to Oregon, when he heard that the Mexican 
commander in California was about to expel all Americans 
from his province. At the same time Fremont received 
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GOLD IN CALIFORNIA. 



orders from his own government to protect the interests of 
5 as far as was possible. 



456. California Independent. — Raising a force of vol- 
unteers among the Americans who were in California for 
purposes of trade, Fremont many times defeated the Mexi- 
cans in the Sacramento Valley, and in concert with Commo- 
dore Stockton, who was cruising with an American fleet off' 
the Pacific coast, completely gained control of the country. 
California declared her independence of Mexico, July 5, 
1S46. 

457. Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. — With the sur- 
render of her capital the power of Mexico was broken. By 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Upper California, with 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico, was ceded to 
the United States. The latter agreed to pay fifteen millions 
of dollars for these territories, and to assume the debts due 
to American citizens from the Mexican government. The 
other captured places were restored. 

458. Gold Discovered.— Scarcely was this treaty signed 
when news came that gold had been discovered on the 
American Fork of Sacramento River. The report spread 
around the world, and from every country a throng of ex- 
cited adventurers rushed toward the " diggings." Ships 
were deserted, while officers and men joined in the scramble 
for sudden wealth. From the Atlantic States thousands em- 
barked for the long voyage around Cape Horn ; others 
crossed the fever-haunted Isthmus; while multitudes jour- 
neyed overland, many of whom died of hunger and hard- 
ship on the desolate plains. 

459. San Francisco, from a sleepy Spanish "mission" 
(§48), surrounded by a village of mud cabins, became in a 
year a busy town of 15,000 people. At first the rough and 
reckless crowd had its own way, and the worst disorders 
prevailed; but at length the best citizens formed themselves 

U. 9. H.— 17, 
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into "valance committees," and succeeded in enforcing 
justice; so that society became as peacefu! as in older 
states. As the gold fever subsided, mining continued to be 
an important and regular industry of California, while the 
inexhaustible wealth of her soil and the wonderful equability 
and healthfulness of her climate drew thousands of new cit- 
izens. 

460, The Wilmot Proviso. — On the question of gov- 
erning the great, rich countries acquired from Mexico, violent 
contests arose. As early as 1846 David Wilmot^ had in- 
troduced into Congress a bill for excluding slavery from all 
future territories of the United States. This " Proviso" was 
defeated, but in the election of 1848 both Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats were opposed by a "Free Soil Party." It was not 
strong enough to secure even one electoral vote, but its prin- 
ciple — that of limiting slave-labor to the states it already oc- 
cupied — was gaining ground. 

461. Neiw States. — During Polk's administration Iowa 
{1846) and Wisconsin (1S4S) were admitted to the Union. 
Iowa was first occupied by a Frenchman named Dubuque, 
who carried on trade with the Indians from a fort and fac- 
tory near the town which bears his name. The towns of 
Burlington and Dubuque were founded in 1833 by emigrants 
from Illinois. French missions and trading stations were 
also the first white settlements in Wisconsin, whose name 
means "the gathering-place of waters." In later years 
many industrious people from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and northern Germany have found homes in the state. 

Point out on Map No. 9, the Columbia River. The northern bound- 
ary of [he United States, from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific 
Ocean. On Map No. 7, [he south-western boundary as claimed by 
Mexico in 1845; as claimed by Texas. General Taylor's first position 
in 1846. The sites of his principal victories. The march of General 
Scott from the coast lo the capital of Mexico. The route of General 
Kearny. Tbe boundaries of the lands coded by Mexico in the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo. San Francisco. 
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1. James Knox Folk (b. 1T96, d. 1349) vraa bom In Mecklentmrg Coauty, 

North Carolliiai.blBgnind-iiiicle havliiR beeu one of the promoters of the 
Mecklenburg ResoluUooa (^242). The furally moved to Tenneaaee In 1806, 
and Polk received his edueatlon at the University of Nashville. After 
graduating be studied law.aDd in 1823 commenced hlit polllical career as a 
member of the state iMislature. From isa to 1S39 he was a member of 
Contpees, where he dlstlbgaistied blmself in his opposition tu the admin- 
istration of John QjilQD; Adams, and later by hia support oF Jackson. 
He was eieot«d governor of Tennessee In 18^ but feliea in his attempt fi>r 
reflection two years later. As President, Folk displayed ability in his 
admlnlBtraUou of pnbllo a^lcs, although he was not a men of remark- 
able gifts or attainments. In enaracter he was amiable, little given to 
display, grave lu manner, and Irreproacbable In bis private life. Three 



which the stream was 



London and Joined his brother, a maker of musical InstrumeDta. He 
worked at that trade until the close of the American BevoiQtlon, when 
he started for Baltimore with some musical lustrumenta, which he pro- 
posed to sell on commission. During the passage he became acquainted 
with a far trader, who revealed the profit to be made in furs ; and Astor, 
acting on this, exchanged his ihstruments for furs on his arrival, and thns 
began a biulness which, before long, assumed uoloesal proportions. 

4. ^Vlnfiald Boott <b. I'm, d. 1866) was born at Petorsburgh, Va. After 
CradnatJnK at WlUlsm and Maiy College he adopted the profession of 
law, bat almost Immediately abandooea it, entering the army as a cap- 
tain In 180H. His briUlant career la the War of 1812, the Creek War. and 
the war with Mexico, has made him one of the most renowned of Amer- 
ican geneisls, while the tact and Judgment displayed in managing the 
delicate questions of the tariff trouble in South Carolina, and the (Cana- 
dian ultaUon of lt«7(e431),markedhlmasaskillIi)ldlplonia1e. He was 
retired tn 1861 on full pay and rank, and passed his remaining days at 
West Point, He has left behind hlro several military works, a few let- 
ters, and a book of memoirs of bis life. 

5. Antonio Iiopei de Banta Anna was one of the most prominent 
Characters In Mexico during the revolutionary times which existed there 
trom 1810 to 1810. He commenced his mllitejy career In 1821, when only 
twenty-three years of age, and during his life, besides holding prominent 
mlllti^ commands, was three times elected president and twice made 
dictator. He was banished or compelled to Hee the country no less than 
five times; and on one occasion, being convicted of treason, his vast 
landed estates were confiscated. They were never returned to him, and 
he died at Vera Cniz in comiairative poverty and obscurity, in 1876. 

0. The Mlontezumaa were emperors of ancient Mexico. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

SIXTEENTH ADMINISTRATION. A. D. 1849-1853. 
Zaeharg Tanior, Fmtimt. JfiKonl Fillmore, Vla-ptetMeitt. 

462. The Twelfth "PrislAenX.— General Z<ukary Taylor,* 
of Louisiana, a popular hero of the Mexican War, was 
elected by the Whig party, and became President of the 
United States in 1849. Soon afterward California, having 

adopted a state constitu- 
tion, asked for admission to 
the Union. This aroused 
all the sectional disputes, 
for the Californians had 
decided to have no slaves. 
The South opposed the ad- 
mission of a free state as 
contrary to the Missouri 
Compromise (§40!), The 
North replied that the 
Compromise applied only 
to the Louisiana purchase; 
that a large part of Cali- 
fornia was north of 36° 30' 
ary ay or. north latitude; and that, 

moreover, the people of the new state had a right to choose 

for themselves.' 

463. The Compromise of 1850. — Henry Clay acted the 
part of peace-maker, as he had done before, but the effect of 
his compromise was only to delay for ten years the appeal to 
arms. Six things were proposed in his "Omnibus Bill:'" 
(i) California to be admitted as a free state; (2) The admis- 
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sion of new states legally formed by the division of Texas; 
(3) Utah and New Mexico to be organized as territories 
without mention of slavery; (4) The claims of Texas to New 
Mexico to be bought by the United States for ten millions of 
dollars; (5) The slave-trade 
to be forbidden in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and (6) 
Slaves escaping to free states 
to be arrested and returned 
to their owners. After long 
debate, in which Clay and 
Webster bore a distinguished 
part, the bill was passed. 

464. The Thirteenth 
President. — While it was 
under discussion, President 
Taylor died, after only six- 
teen months of office. Pub- 
lic duties, amid the intense F'umor 
excitement of the time, had 

weighed the more heavily upon him because he was unused 
to political life. His last words were, " I have 
tried to do my duty; I am not afraid to die." 
Millard Fillmore,* of New York, the Vice-president, now came 
to the head of the government. Daniel Webster was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. Part of the duties of that office 
were devolved upon the new "Department of the Interior," 
which has charge of the public lands, of dealings with the 
Indians, and of issuing patents. 

465, The Gadsden Purchase. — By peaceful agreement 
with Mexico, a large tract of land south of the River Gila 
was added to the United States. Ten millions 

of dollars were paid by the United States for this "" ' ''" 
"Gadsden Purchase," so called because it was negotiated 
by Senator Gadsden of South Carolina. 

bvGoQt^le 
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466. Within less than three years three public men died 
who were unsurpassed by any of their countrymen in elo- 
quence or in their control of the destinies of the nation. 
Calhoun died in March, 1850; Clay in June, 1852; and 
Webster in the following October. Though often strongly 
opposed on questions of policy, each thoroughly respected 
the personal character of his opponents. All had been un- 
successful candidates for the highest office. Clay had re- 
signed his hopes and his favorite policy in the effort to make 
peace between extreme parties, replying to his friends who 
remonstrated: "I ivould rather be right than be President." 
Many think that Webster made a similar sacrifice in his 
famous "Seventh of March Oration," by which he strove to 
conciliate the Southern interests at the expense of his influ- 
ence in New England. 

467. The Fugitive Slave Laiw, — All party questions 
were now absorbed in the overwhelming excitement concern- 
ing slavery. "The Fugitive Slave Law," a part of the 
" Omnibus Bill," was bitterly resented in the Northern States. 
Most northern people had been content to feel that slave- 
holding, whether right or wrong, was no concern of theirs, 
and to leave the responsibility to those who had assumed it. 
It was a different matter to see fugitives hunted by crfficers of 
the United States in the streets of Boston, and to he even 
required to assist in the pursuit. On the other hand, the 
South felt that northern men were willing to accept a large 
share in the profits of slave-labor, while refusing their support 
to the system, and even assuming to censure those who were 
directly involved in it, 

468. Personal Liberty Laws. — Several of the states 
enacted "Personal Liberty Laws,"' practically annulling the 
obnoxious decree. While the excitement was at its height the 
election of 1852 resulted in the elevation of Franklin Fierce, 
of New Hampshire, to the Presidency, by the Democratic 
party, which commanded an immense majority in the South. 
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T»lor. (». 1VS4, d. 1B60) was of Vlcxinlon blrthj tala bther. a 
y offleer, removed to a plaolatioQ near LoQlavIlle, Ky., when 

..iii~i.„K„ — M 1 of the prominent poUtlciaDS of 

• " — enty-four years of 

, Ho then entered 

^ , .woyeois later dlatli^ulBhed blmself bjtl 

bisve defense of a fort on the Wabash, nnder bis c<iiiimand, againat n 
mttob sgperlor fbrce of Indians. ThU was at the opening of Ibe War of 
ISia, and establlBbed TayloT'i reputation as an lodlan fighter. He was 
accordingly almost eonslantly eaployed on the vestem frontier and In 
Florida, eltber flRhtlng or aa an Indian agent, until the opening of tbe 
Mezloan War, when be bad rliien to the rank of brlgadler-geDend. 

His soldiers were devoted to him. Thev called him "Old HOQgb-and- 
Heady," and thfa name became the rallying cry of the party which 
elected hi m President. While Taylor declarad hlmeelt willing to accept 
the nomination tor President, he at ihe same llmeexpreesed falsdoobta ai 



hia dtneea tor the potdtlon, and InsUtad npon entire freedom (Tom irarty 

,. edges. He wa^ oriiuervatlve in hia Tlews; and although an owneroi 

daT«s, waa strongly opposed to Ibe Secession part;, which began to 

gain power In tbe Bonth duiliis his term of ofllee. 

One of his daughters married Jeffarson Davis, and h 



9, Called th, 

ent provisions. Before passage It w 

4. UfUard FUlmore (b. 1! 
whlob at that time was veir sparsely sett 
almpleatof rudimentary cdacatlon. Be ' 

finally o'btalnlnK a release from bla master be entered a law offloe' as a 
clerk. After two years of drudgery there he vent to Buffalo, and al- 
nigh at flrst almost pennlleBB and an entire stranger he succeeded In 
Lkfng a llvlna, and In winning friends who secured hf- — '-"'^j — •- •>— 



making a living, and In winning friends who secnred his admission 
bar. lua ablUtlea soon made him known, and his rise was rapid. 

His political life commenced In IfOU, when he was elected to the nuii 
legislature. In 1882 he was flrst elected to Congress, and served one tern 
He was reelected In 1838, and held his seat unOl 1812, when he declined 
renomlnatlon. Jn doctrine be was a stannch Whig, and took an actlv 
part in tbe debates In Congress. He was appointed cnairnian of the coir 
mitiee of ways and means, a most Important post, and took the leadln 
n drawing np tbe lailffof 1812. Afler retiring fmm Congress, '" 



i™m( 



P^more was a candidate torVloe-preBldent,bnt fail^ to secure the nom- 
ination. He waaalsodel^ted as the 'U'hig nominee fOrgovemorof New 
York In ISM: but In 1S4T ha was elected comptroller of the state, and dis- 
played great ability In that office. 

Aa Freddent, Fillmora won the sincere admiration of his cabinet. Hla 
messages to Oongress oontaloed many suggestions of great value to the 
country, bnt none of them were carried out owing to purely political 
reBHOnS. Fillmore signed the varlona acts comprised in Mr. Clay's com- 
promise measures, b^Qg oonvinoed of their constltntlonallty ; but tbe 
Fugitive Slave Law, wh^ was Included, was so offensive to the Abolition 
Party that when Mr. Fillmore was again nominated tor President in 185t 
by the "American" party, he was unable to secure the electoral vote of 
a single northern state. He then retired to private life In BiiQblo, N. ¥., 
where be died in llf7*, otp — >— '= 

8, These laws aimed to s 
enter the several free states, uuu xcm e 
the Constitution (Article i. Section 2). 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

SEVENTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1853-1857. 
FranUta Piertl, PreHdeat. WlUiam E. King, Vks-prelUent. 

469. The Fourteenth President. — Two peaceful cDents 
marked the summer of 1853. Following an example set by 
London two years before, a "Crystal Palace" was opened 
at New York in July for an " Exposition of the arts and in- 
dustries of all nations." Several " World's Fairs" have 
been held since then; and it may be hoped that the im- 
proved acquaintance with each other's resources, and the 
mutual interests which may be founded upon them, have 
done something to promote among all nations unity, peace, 
and concord 

470. Perry in Japan.— During the same month, July, 
1853, Commodore Perry, in command of an American fleet, 
entered the harbor of Yeddo, and announced the desire of 
his government to make a treaty with Japan. That interest- 
ing empire had kept itself secluded for centuries from all in- 
tercourse with other nations, and the doors were now opened 
only with caution and reserve. But in 1854 a treaty was 
concluded which admitted American merchants to Japanese 
ports, and a rich commerce soon sprang up, leading to won- 
derful changes in the policy and relations of Japan. 

471. Pacific Railroad Explorations. — It had now 
become evident that great advantages would be gained if 
the rich Pacific coast could be connected with the East by 
railroads; and, although many deemed the scheme absurd. 
Congress ordered surveys to be made by a corps of en- 
gineers. Accordingly, five different routes were explored 

(264) 
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during 1853-4, and the possibility of building such roads 
was ascertained. 

472. The Ostend Manifesto. — Cuba had always been 
viewed with longing eyes by the United States, but several 
attempts to purchase it failed, and a filibustering expedition,' 
undertaken in 1851, to seize the island by force, ended in 
disaster. In 1854 another attempt at purchase was made. 
The American ministers to 

England, France, and Spain 
met at Ostend, Belgium, 
and published a manifesto 
which set forth the advan- 
tages to be derived by both 
Spain and the United States 
from the transfer of Cuba, 
at a reasonable price, as 
well as the danger to both 
nations of allowing it to 
remain in the possession 
of Spain, England and 
France, however, joined 

Spain in opposing the plan, FrankUn pierce, 

and after some temporary excitement the matter was dropped. 

473. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill. — The great political 
events of Pierce's' administration arose from a bill intro- 
duced into Congress by Senator Stephen A. Douglas,' of 
Illinois, "to organize the territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska." Disregarding the Missouri Compromise (§402), 
this bill left to the majority of people in each territory the 
choice whether to enter the Union as a slave or a free state. 
It became a law after five months of violent debate. Then 
began a rush for the first possession of the land. 

474. Kansas was the immediate object. Missourians 
were earliest on the ground, and, guarding the nearest ap- 
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proaches, forced emigrants from New England to take a 
circuitous route through Iowa. In 1856 a convention at 
Lecompton framed a state constitution admitting slavery. 
Another convention at Topeka declared the first to be illegal, 
as the ballot had been controlled by armed voters from Mis- 
souri, and proceeded to organize Kansas as a free state. 
Two capitals and two legislatures claimed to be the lawful 
centers of government. 

475. Civil war broke out. Lawrence, which had been 
settled by Massachusetts people, was plundered and burnt. 
Murder and all kinds of violence were unrestrained. Con- 
gress refused a seat to the delegate from Kansas, and sent 
a committee to investigate the manner of his election. It 
was made evident that there had been no true expression of 
the *ill of the majority. Governor Geary' was appointed 
with a military force sufficient to secure order. 

476. The Republican Party was now organized on the 
principle of resistance to the extension of the slave-holding 
interest. It comprised the greater number of Whigs, all the 
Free-soilers, and those Democrats who opposed the exten- 
sion of slavery in the territories. Fremont" was the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in 1856, and received the 
electoral votes of eleven states. One state voted for Fill- 
more, who had been nominated by the American or 
"Know-Nothing" party. The remaining nineteen states 
gave their votes to fames Buchanan, the Democratic candi- 
date, who became the fifteenth President of the United 
States. 

NOTES. 

1. The"FiUbustBra,"as they were called, were a lawless set who, after 

Tbe MeilcaD war, organized expedlllona within ttie United Slates acalnst 
Cuba and Centml America. The eipedtllon aaalost Cuba conBlatod of SOO 
men, commanded by a Cuban nnmed Lopez. They were deleated and Im- 
prtBoned, and I.opei was eieoaled. 

2. Franklin Pierce, of New HRinpsliire, was bora 1804, and died, 1888. 
He graduated at Eowdoin College In the class of 1824, and was admitted 
to the bar three years later. He whs very Buecessful as a lowyer. His po- 
lltieal life began in the l^lslature of his state, from whlob, in 1^ he was 
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« tbe lover house o( ConereBS. In 1837 be 

- ir^aedc-' '- 

e nmnina 

.be Mexlci 

ient, In 1 — , 

TOtea hi 42 ca«t for WlDfleld Scott. Pierce's entire administration was < 



Btales Senator. Twice Mr. Pierce r^sed cabinet appoint 

"""" ■ iflus part 

Ion of Ti 
ar(i46B). 
ler^enen 

. . .._ _.. _. „_ _.nlBtIoeftn 

Cburnbasco. \nien made Freeldent, In 185^ he received 264 electoral 



of New Hampshire. He fiivored tbe aanezatlon of Texan, and was 
among; the Otot to volunteer tor tbe Mexican War ({ 4SS). For orav^y In 
actlonhe rapidly rose tioia tbe ranks to a brtgadler-keneralsblp, u 
oommissloned tvr Oeneral Soott to arrange an arralstlce after the Im 



if Intense p|^tlcal excll^ent. fartj feeling ran bigb 



country, the FreeldeRt was an advocate Of tbe doctrti 



■S"* 



down In his quiet New Hampshire borne. 
3. Stephen Arnold Douglaa was bom In Brandon, Vt,, 1813, and died 
at Chicago, 1S61. He emigrated to the West In im and a year laler com- 
menced the practice of law in Jacksonville, 111. He showed such ability 
In hU profession that at the yoathlul age of 22 years be was chosen attor- 
ney-general of tbe state. In IMO he was appointed secretary of Ktate,and 
tbe same year a lodge on tbe supreme bench ol Illinois. Douglas first 
became a candidate for CoDKresBln ISFrr, but was defeated. Again nnml- 
nated bribe Democrats Id K43, he was more sncceesfuL Hewe'- 
b> the Houaa of Bwresentatlves the two (bllowlt^ terms, and 



maiiu>ted to the Bwate. He was an acknowledged leader In this hlgb 



, _ . .mportant pollt 

question before the nation. He was a master of constitutional lat 

Sowertnl debater, and exerted a strong personal Inflaence over his au- 
lences. He was a man of lane frame, Uioagh not tall, and was popularly 
s^led " the little slant." His Kansas-Nebraska bill, which em^i^ed the 
doctrine of " aqnuter sovereignty " (as termed by tbe papers of tbe day) 
was tbe canse of exciting controversy tbrougbout tbe land, and led to the 
ibrmatlon of tbe Rapabllcaii party. At the Baltimore Convention, In 
1R63, Mr. Douglas received 92 votes as candidate for tbe Fresldency : and 
atClnclnnatr jnl85a, 121 votes. In 1660 be was the nominee of tbe north- 
ern wing of the Democratic party, and received every large popular vole. 
He greatly deplored the Civil War, and strongly denoonced the doctrtne 
Of secession. 
4. John W. Oeary (6. 1819, d. 1B73) was a well known Pennsylvania 

pomician and soldier. He served with valorln the Mexlcar "'--■ ' 

to Calirornla In 1810, where he held several Important offic 
the governotahlp of Kansas during the stormy times of 1 
ii_j ^ yig-jj, ,Q jiig Btjonger faction : recruited a ceglm 



war, having been promoted to tbe rank of major-general. After the war 
lie was twice elected governor of his native state. 

6. John Charles Fremont Is of French descent, and was bom In 
Savannab, Georgia. tB18. To him more than to any otber man are Amer- 
icans Indebted for the early exploration and first Intelllgenl survey 
or tbe vast territory between the MlsslsGlppl lUver and tbe Paclflc Ocean. 
TI fl ., .... J ^ pj^l, engineer. His proposal to- 



accepted, and In 1842 he set out on his llrst expedition. Much vi 

. i„. ii „~„. — 1 — •'-"-in after his return Fremont fitted 

;er than the flrst. During tbe t 
nenl many times, often suSerIng 

d hanger, and tbe Indians. He 

Under Fremont's leadership upper 



latlon was gained, and soon after bis return Fremont fitted 

asecond exploring party n-— ■■ ' "- — "— "— • "--■ — ■' 

bait dozen yearahe crossed __, _ 

. — . .. g from cold, and hanger, and tbe 
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74. During tbe Ctvll War he was a maior-geoeral In 
hla campaigns were In Missouri and Virginia. In 1878 Pi 
appointed John C. Fremont governor orArlzona Terrltt 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EIGHTEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1857-1861. 

Janes Buchanan, Prettdmt. John C. Breekmridge, Viet-prealdent. 

477. The Fifteenth President.— Early in Mr. Bu- 
chanan's administration two northern states were added: 
Minnesota in 1858, and Oregon in 1859, making thirty-three in 
all. The new President' desired to appease all strife, but 
the conflict of principles 
was now too serious to 
yield to persuasion. The 
Supreme Court' of the Unit- 
ed States decided that the 
Missouri Compromise was 
unconstitutional, and that 
slaves might be carried into 
any territory of the Union. 
But this was contrary to the 
Ordinance of 1787, which 
prohibited slavery in the 
North-west Territory. 
478. The excitement be- 
januB Buchanan. came greater when John 

Brown," formerly of Kansas, actually invaded the state of 
Virginia with a party of about twenty men, for 
the purpose of liberating slaves. He gained 
possession of the arsenal at Harper's Ferry, thinking to arm 
the negroes whom he expiected to join him. He was easily 
captured, — his party being either killed or dispersed, — and 
was tried, convicted, and put to death under the laws of 
Virginia. Though this rash movement had no support, the 
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news of it excited a rage of resentment throughout the 
South, where it was considered as an expression of universal 
Northern feeling. 

479. The Democratic Party itself, in convention at 
Charleston, became divided on the question of 

slavery in the territories. The majority adjourned *''"'' ''*°' 
to Ballimore and nominated Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, 
to be the next President. 
A number of the delegates 
withdrew from this Balti- 
more Convention and nomi- 
nated John C. Breckinridge,* 
df Kentucky. A third party 
named John Bell,' of Ten- 
nessee, and Edward Ev- 
erett,' of Massachusetts, for 
President and Vice-presi- 
dent. The Republicans 
meanwhile nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, and 
Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine. 

480. By dividing its forces, j.fftr.on D«»i,. 
the Democratic Party lost the 

power which it had held for twelve out of fifteen presidential 
'terms since the accession of Jefferson. Mr. Lincoln was 
therefore elected by a plurality of votes. He was a native 
of Kentucky. He had educated himself, in spite of poverty 
and adverse circumstances, to be a successful lawyer and a 
popular representative in Congress, and had fairly won the 
confidence of his feUow-citizens by his energetic and upright 
character. 

481. Secession. — Immediately after the election of Lin- 
coln, the political leaders of South Carolina put in operation 
their plan of withdrawing from the Union. A convention, 
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called for that purpose, passed an ordinance of secession, 
which was ratified by the state legislature, December 20, 
i860. Within a few weeks Georgia and all the Gulf States 
had followed the example. 

482. The Star of the West.— In Charleston Harbor 
Major Anderson, commanding the government troops in 
Fort Moultrie, removed by night to Fort Sumter, — a much 
stronger position. But his supplies were low, and his men 
were few; he could not long withstand an attack from the 
batteries which had been erected on the land. Early in 
January, 1861, President Buchanan determined to send re- 
inforcements and provisions secretly to the beleaguered na- 
tional fort. To this end, he ordered the steamer "Star of 
the West" to Charleston Harbor with men and supplies. 
But news of her coming reached South Carolina before the 
vessel; and, on attempting to approach Fort 
Sumter, the steamer was fired upon from Morris 
Island, and struck several times. She was obliged to put 
back to New York widiout accomplishing the mission of the 
President. This was the opening act of the Civil War. 

Kansas was admitted to the Union as a free state on the 
29th of this month, and took an active part in succeeding 
events. 



483. Confederate States of America. - 

of delegates from six of the seven seceding states met at 
Montgomery, Alabama, in February, 1861, and organized a 
new government under the title of the "Confederate States 
of America." The main features of its constitution were 
modeled upon those of the United States, but the sovereign 
rights of each state were recognized; the favor of foreign 
nations was sought by pledges of free trade ; and slavery 
was guaranteed protection not only in existing states but in 
territories yet to be acquired. 
Jefferson DaiHs^ of Mississippi, and Alexander H. Stephens' 
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fii Georgia, were elected President and Vice-president of the 
new Confederacy. 

484. Washington itself was the headquarters of se- 
cession during the winter of r86o-'6i. Many leaders of 
the movement were in the cabinet of Mr. Buchanan and in 
the Senate of the United States. The national governntent 
was paralyzed. Its navy was scattered to the most distant 
seas, and a great part of its cannon, rifles, and military 
stores were in southern forts and arsenals, which were taken 
almost without exception by the authorities of the Confeder- 
ate States. Many southern officers in the army and navy, 
believing their obedience due to their native states rather 
than to the Union, resigned their commissions and offered 
their services to the Confederate government. 

485. Fort Pickens, near Pensacola, and Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston Harbor, were still held for the United States; 
and Fortress Monroe, the strongest work on the coast, was 
never lost, but served as a base of operations at sea. 



1. Jamea Bootaaoaa, or Pennsylvania, was bom 1791; gradnated at 
DlcklDEODCidleBe,lSW: WBBadmitted tothebar,l812i elecMtT to the lower 
bianoh of Concrees, 1823; sppolat«d mlDlBWr to Russia, 1^1; was United 
Htatea Senator from 188S to 1(M5 : became Secretary of Stsle nuder Polk, 
— 1 „<_._. — .- Ttagland nnder Fierce. He was nominated Ibr President 



bj the Democmla in convention at Cincinnati, in the sum. 
HlB admintatiatlon covered the stormy politics' — '' — ' 
ODtbreafc (rf the Civf 1 War. He was blamed by tl. 

ing measures to prevent seoesaton, bat after bis retlrcmeot from the Pres- 



iUHt I 

iBtsfa 



chair he wrote a, book explaining and defending his policy while 
lu uuiL-e. Buchanao was never married ; be died tn 1918. 

2. Boger Brooke Taney (6. 1777, d. 1864) of Maryland wafl the Chief- 
Jastlce who made tills decision. Tiie case is known as " the Dred »i;ott 
CB«e," Taney was appointed Chief-Justice by President Jackson in 18S5, 
and took his seat upon the Supreme bench in iK?7. 

3. John Brown was horn In the year 1800 at TorrlQeton, Conn. Wben 
a boy lie moved to northern Ohio. Going to Kansas In 18E5, he and tOur 
grown aons were prominent In their armed oppoatllon to the pro-slavory 
party. Their homo was near the lown ot Osawatomie, from which Iha 
father l>ecame known as "Osawatomie Brown." His invasion of Vir- 
ginia with so smaU a nnmherot toUowers wonld Beem to indicate his In- 
sanity at the time. Even his enemies credit him with undaunted 

4. John Cabell Breckenrldge (b. 1K21, d. 1875) was of au excellenr Kon. 

tucky family, received a good education, and took a pr~— ' 

national politics. He was a major in the Mexican Wai 
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— maJor-gL , 

several of the raoat iraporiant conflicts of the war. He waa ap 
Cnnredemte SecroUtry of War in 1665, and afl«r the cloHe of tbe i 
went to Europe, where lie remained for a few yeare. He died at h: 
in Kentucky. 

6. John Bell (A. 1T9T, A. ise9) was a statesman upuD whom hie 
United :3tiit«s House of Kepreseutatlves in 1S2T, be was returned for se 



male, and acain In IS^. 
■' ConHUtutfonal Union' 



party. 



B. Edward Evsrett (6. 17W, d. 1SK| was a distinguished American 
utatesmari, orator, and writer, Kobert C. Winthrop, of MaasaohusetlH, 

an acooniplished and devoted professor, a cautious and conservative 
Htaiesman, a sincere and earnest patriot, an exhaustiesa and consum- 
mate rhetorician. He was a true man, an ever-obllfflng and Ihlthful 
frlead,aaoodcltiH!n. . . . The annals of our country to the day of his 
death wlfl be searched in vain for another so ready, proline, and brilliant 
a writer and speaker, op for one who baa done more both lo adorn Ameri- 
can literature, and to advocate and advance every public interest and 
patriotic CBuae." 

7. Jeffaraon Davis was bom In Kentucky, 1608: gradualed ttoxa tbs 
Dnited Stales Military Academy, West Point, 18Z«; was araployed for & 
aroe in ardnoua frontier service, and fought bravely In the Meiican War. 
He was severely wounded at the battle of Buena Vista. He flrst entered 
Congreaa— tbe lower house— in 1846, and was promoted to the Scnale In 
IBIT. During President Pierce's adminlHtration, Davis was his Secretary 
of War. Afterwards he returned to the 8enat«, and was one of the moat 

Rromlnent Demooratio leaders until the outbreak of the Civil War. His 
irtunea In the Confederacy are related in the text. 
8. Aleaander Hamilton Stephens was bom near CtKwfbrdvlUe, Ga., 
1812. He Wits a graduate of the State University at the age of 20: wwt ad- 
mitted to the bariti ISSl; and entered tbe stale legislature two years later 
From th!it date he was actively engaged In political life moat of tbe 
time. He was sent to the United States Honse of HepresentaMves In 18M, 
where he remained for sixteen yeara— a statesman whose abillCT- was rec- 
oenlzed by all parties. After the Civil War (be Georgia general assembly 
elected Mr. Stephens to the United States Senate ; but, the stale not hav- 
ing been fully restored to the Union under the reconstruction require- 
ments, he waa not permitted to take his Beat. In 187^ however, he was 
elected to theUnlted States Houae of Representatives, and held hia Beat 
there until 1B83, when he was elected Governor of Georgia. He died in 
1888, and was buried with the most diatinguished honors. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— PiUT IV. 



1. Describe ihe condition of the states at the close of 

the Revolution. 309, 310 

2. What arrangements were made with the Indians? 311, 31Z 
3 Describe llie formation and adoption of [he Con- 
stitution. 313-319 

4. Name the first President and his cabinet. 320, 321 

5. What was their policy in money matters? 322 

6. What four causes of disturbance in Washington's 

time? 3^6-33° 

7. What three foreign treaties were made ? 331, 334, 335 
S. What did Washington say of the advantages of 

union? 337 

9. Describe his character and habits as President. 336, 33S, 339 

ID. Descnl>e the two political parties and their princi- ] 333, 340, 351, 

pies. I 390, 39a, 398 

11. What three cities have been seats of the Federal 

Government? 320, 323, 347 

12. What occasioned the Alien and Sedition laws, and 

why were they repealed ? 341, 342 

13. What troubles with Fiance during Adams's ad- 

ministration? 343-J45 

14. How did cotton become profitable? 348 

15. Describe the beginning of Ohio. 324, 325, 349 

16. What can you tell of Jefferson, his policy and 

character? 3SI-353 

17. How was Louisiana acquired, and what was done 

with it? 356-359 

18. Describe the successive dealings of the govern- ) 329, 335, 360, 

ment with the Barbary Suies. j 397t 

19. Tell the story of Aaron Burr. 350. 3bli i^l 

20. What caused the War of 1812? 364-368 

21. Describe the first campaign on land. 368-371 

22. What was done by the American navy ? | ^^^ ''^' ^'^^' 

U.S.H.-18. (273) 
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13. What was done 


by General Harrison? 




375 


376, 


383 


24 


Describe (wo campaigns of Jackson. 




384 


394, 


395 


25 


Describe the w 


r on the coast. 






38s 


386 


26 


What was the c 


auseof the Hartford Conve 


l:on 


? 387 


390 


392 


17 


What occurred 


n 1814 in northern New Yo 


rlt? 




390. 


391 


38 


Describe the re 


urn of peace. 




f393, 
I400 


396. 


398, 


29. What seven sta 


es were admitted A.D. 1811- 


1820? 383 


399 


402 








1-6.. 
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'35- 


148. 


30 


Describe the progress of slavery. 




*Si. 


401, 



Describe the progress of steam navigation. 

What is the "Monroe Doclrine?" 

What was Mr. Monroe's Indian policy? 

Descril>e J. Q. Adams's administration. 

Describe the policy of Jackson. 4 

What was the subject of Webster's and Hayne's 

debate ? 
Describe Indian affairs during Jackson's adminis- 

Describe the financial condition and policy of the 

Government. 
What changes during Van Buren's term? 
Describe Harrison's election and time of service. 
Describe Tyler's policy. 
What happened in Rhode Island? 
Tell the story of the Mormons, 
What treaties were made with Great Britain in 

1842 and 1S46? 43 

What occasioned a war with Mexico? 44 

Describe its main events. 
What were the terms of peace? 
Consequences of the gold discovery? 
What was the Wilmot Proviso ? 
How were Iowa and Wisconsin first settled? 
Descrit« Taylor's administration. That of Fillmore. 
?'oreign treaties made and attempted. 
Pacific Railroad explorations. 
Consequences of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
What were the great events of Buchanan's term ? 



458. 459 
460 



473-476 
477-485 
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PART V._THE CIVIL WAR. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

NINETEENTH ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1861-1865. 
Abraham Uneola, PntlitM. Hamliat EamOn, Viee-pn. 



486, The Sixteenth President. — No President since 
Washington had taken upon him so heavy a burden with the 
oath to "preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." That Constitution had secured great happi- 
ness to the people during seventy-two years of seldom-broken 
peace ; it was yet to be seen whether it would bear the strain 
of civil war, — such a war as the world had not known in 
nineteen hundred years. 

(*75) 
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487. In his inaugural address Mr. Lincoln' declared 
that he had neither the right nor the wish to interfere with 
Southern institutions, but designed to hold and 
defend the property of the United States against 
any who should assail it. He threw upon the politicians of 
the South the whole respon- 
sibility of the calamities which 
must follow the destruction of 
the Union, assuring them that 
there could be no conflict un- 
less they themselves should 
choose to begin it, 

488. Miscalculations. — 

No one, probably, imagined 
the horrible magnitude of the 
struggle then commencing, 
Mr. Seward,' then Secretary 
of State, predicted that the 
war, — if there was a war, — 
would not last more than 

Abraham Lincola, -r,. ,~ , 

ninety days. The South, on 
the other hand, relied upon the great number of her sympa- 
thizers in the North to prevent any energetic action on the 
part of the Government. Moreover, she believed that if 
her cotton was withheld from European factories, France 
and England would combine to put an end to the war and 
procure the needed supply. 

489. Fall of Fort Sumter.— Before daylight of the 

izth of April, 1861, the first cannon-ball from a Confederate 
battery struck the wall of Fort Sumter. The bombardment 
was kept up for thirty-four hours, until at midnight of the 
13th Major Anderson found that longer resistance was im- 
possible. By the terms of surrender he marched out with 
his eighty men, with all the honors of war, and spent the 
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remnant of his powder in a last salute to the stars an^ 
stripes. 

490. The news flew along the electric wires and aroused 
both divisions of the country to more decided action. Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee, which had 
wavered, renounced the Union and joined their fortunes 
with the Confederate States. On the other hand, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Maryland, and Delaware refused to secede. The 



ith its 2,000 cannon and immense 
seized by Virginia troops. The 



navy-yard at Norfolk, 
stores of war materials. 
United States arsenal at 
Harper's Ferry was 
burned by order of the 
Federal comntander. „c>sgxiss. $ W-K 

, Formation of 
Armies. — Both presi- 
dents called for volun- 
teers, and both calls 
were answered with en- 
thusiasm. For the de- 
fense of the national 
capital, which was in 
immediate danger, mili- 
tia regiments hastened 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. The 
"Sixth Massachusetts" was attacked in its passage through 
Baltimore, and several men were killed. It was the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the battle of Lexington, where their 
great-grandfathers had shed the first blood in the struggle for 
freedom (§232). Even then it was feh to be unnatural and 
degrading that men of the same English race should destroy 
each other. The present strife was more unnatural, and all 
who were not maddened by excitement felt that victory on 
either side must be mingled with regret. 
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492. In the east the main field of \irar was Virginia ; 

in the west, at first, Missouri. Though the latter state had 
voted against secession, it contained a strong Confederate 
party, and sixty battles were fought upon its soil within a 
year. In the part of Virginia west of the Alleghanies a 
majority of the people were attached to the Union. In 
1861-62 the necessary steps for organization were taken, and 
the separate state of West Virginia was admitted to the 
United States in June, 1863. Meanwhile General McClellan, 
with his Union army, gained repeated victories over the 
Confederate generals Garnett, Floyd, and Lee, who sought 
to retain West Virginia by force. 

493. Richmond, the capital of old Virginia, was also the 
capital of the Confederate States. The Southern cry, "On 
to Washington!" was echoed by the Northern shout, "On 
to Richmond ! " The most serious battle of the year took 
place at Bull Run, on Sunday, July t\. General Beaure- 
gard* commanded the Confederate army of 30,000 men. 
General McDowell's forces consisted of a nearly equal num- 
ber, composed mainly of \'olunteers for ninety days ; he had, 
however, one battalion of Regulars and a few regiments of 
three years' men. For six hours the Northern men stood 
their ground, and kept or regained all their positions. The 
Confederates were once broken and driven a mile and a half 
from the field; but they were rallied by Gen. T. J. Jackson, 
whose inflexible bravery there won for him the name of 
" Stonewall " Jackson. 

494. A Southern Victory. — At the moment when the 
Confederate cause seemed lost, suddenly General Kirby 
Smith arrived with fresh forces for their relief The Union 
troops, exhausted by intense heat and furious fighting, were 
thrown into confusion, and battle was changed to flight. A 
confused throng of fugitives filled all the roads to Washing- 
ton, and never rested until they were safely over the Long 
Bridge across the Potomac. 
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495. According to Mr. Pollard, the Southern historian, the 
victory at Bull Run was a misfortune to the Confederacy, for 
it led to ill-grounded confidence. Southern volunteers left 
the army in crowds, thinking that the war was over. The 
National Government was roused to more serious effort. 
Congress voted five hundred 

millions of dollars and half a 
million of men. General 
George B. McClellan,* who 
had distinguished himself in 
West Virginia, was called to 
command the Army of the 
Potomac; and when, a few 
months later, General Scott 
retired from active service, 
McClellan became com- 
mander-in-chief of all the 
forces of the United States, 

496. Of the national 

navy only one war-steamer (Horge b. MccieHan. 

was on the Atlantic coast, and there was not a gun on the 
Mississippi or any of its branches. With wonderful energy 
the Government created a great steam-navy to blockade the 
Southern ports, and a fleet of gun-boats to patrol the Missis- 
sippi.' Though European governments declared that a 
blockade of so long a coast-line could never be enforced, 
they acknowledged within a few months that it was complete 
and effective. 

497. The Blockade. — Tlie South had been used to re- 
ceive all manufactured articles from Europe in exchange for 
her cotton and other agricultural products. Now that she 
was cut off irom intercourse with the civilized world, cotton 
could not go out and cannon could not come in; and 
though she had begun the war with abundant supplies of 
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money and material (§484), Its continuance must depend on 
breaking or "running" the blockade. 

498. Many a spirited chase occurred between the 
national steamers and the low, light, neutral-colored craft 
which swarmed in bays and -sounds, and slipped out at 
night, bound for the West Indies or for Europe. President 
Davis issued "letters of marque" to privateers who made 
reprisals upon Northern commerce. Captain Semmes,' of 
the Sumter, had many successes; but at length he was 
blockaded in the port of Gibraltar, until he sold his vessel 
and traveled to England to buy a new one. This was the 
far-famed Alabama, so called, though she was registered only 
by her number, 290, on the builder's list. In her cruise of 
twenty months she almost drove American commerce from 
the sea, destroying sixty-five vessels and property worth 
$10,000,000. She was sunk at last in a battle with the 
United States war-steamer Kearsarge, commanded by Cap- 
tain Winslow, on the coast of France, June, 1864. 

499. Messrs. Mason and Slidell, envoys to England 
and France from the new Confederacy, were taken in the 

Bahama Channel from the English mail-steamer 
Trent, by Captain Wilkes, of the United States 
steam sloop-of-war San Jacinto. Great wrath was expressed 
at this "insult to the British flag," and it was predicted that 
England within twenty days would break the blockade and 
declare war against the United States. 

500. End of the Trent Affair. — The Federal govern- 
ment, however, promptly disavowed the act of Captain 
Wilkes, and set the envoys at liberty, having no mind to 
assert a " right of search " which had been so justly resented 
when exercised by Great Britain before 1812 (§367). 
France, England, and Spain had proclaimed neutrality 
toward both "belligerent powers," thus recognizing the 
Confederacy as on nearly the same footing as the United 
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States. The neutrality was infringed in England by the fit- 
ting out of vessels in the Confederate interests, but the 
damage thence resulting was made good by the payment of 
$15,500,000 after the war. 

501, Before the end of 1861 the National Government 
had regained a considerable part of the Atlantic coast by the 
capture of the forts at Hatteras Inlet and Port Royal En- 
trance,^ and the occupation of Tybee Island, near the mouth 
of Savannah River. The army, which had numbered 16,000 
at the beginning of the year, had risen to 600,000 by the 
first of December, and the Secretary of War announced that 
the Government was able not only to protect itself, but to 
attack any foreign power which should meddle with our do- 
mestic affairs. 

NOTES. 

1. Abrahun Xdnooln (A. 1X09, d. 1^ was bom In Hardin (now Larue) 
Coanty, Ky. His father could neither read nor write, and when hU son 
was In bis eighth year be migrated to tlie backwoods of Indiana. Here 
Abraham grew to manhood as a, tann laborer and store clerk, with but 
little time or opportunity (Or edooatton. In 1K28 lie was hired by a flat- 
boatman, and made a trip to New Orleans. After bis return his fiuolly 
removed to Illinois, and he was employed for some time in asalstlna but 
father to split rails for the feneea. In the succeeding years we flndTilm 
employed variously as a flalboatman, clerlt, eurveyor. postmaster, and 
river pilot. Daring the Black Hawk War (8 418) he served as enptaln, and 
on hU return, bei-oming Interesled In politics, ie was elected to the lUl- 
uolB state l^lslatnre in 1831. In the midst of bis varied occupations he 
managed to stndy law, and waa admitted to the bar in 1837. He settled 
at tJpringflekl, Illinois, where he attained great reputation a« a lawyer. 
He look a prominent port In ttie Presidential campaigns of 1S40 and 18M, 
and was elected to the House of Representatives In IBJB. From this time 
he was not prominent in politics until the repeal of the MIbbouiI Com- 
promise (i*Hl, when he waa called upon to reply to a speech made by 
gl«phen A.Donglas at Bprlnsfleld, 111., In support at the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. Lincoln's speech on tnla occasion la considered the most efl^lve 
ever made by him. It carried the andlence by storm, and at once 
stamped Lincoln as the proper candidate to pit against Douglas. The 
contest between these two for the United S(at«s f'enatersblp resulted In 
Douglaa's favor, but brought Lincoln prominently before the country, and 
led to his nomination In 1860 for the Presidency. 

In appearance, as la character, Lincoln was a most remarkable man. 
He was six feet four inches high, gaunt and rugfied, a fitting type of the 
OlasB from which he sprang. But the roug-h exterior covered a noble 
mind and a heart that bore " malice toward none, with charity for all." 
In hladeath the South felt that It had lost 11a best friend; the North, lla 
grandest President ; and the colored people, their emancipator. His name 
fafltly coupled with that of Washington, and "The Martyred President" 
Will ever remain sacred In the memory of the American people. 

2. William Henry Sawapd (6. 1801. d. 1872) waa bom In Florida, Orange 
County, N. Y., and after graduating at Union College commenced the 
practice ot law. He was soon drawn Into poUUcs, and befiire he waa 
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lunclls of both stalo and nation. 



..ae UtUr position ha had the most difficult offioe to All In LlncolD'H cab- 
inet, owlDBito tbe groat tmportahce at tJiat time attached to our foreign 
retatloiu. HIh keen, far-seeing Judgnient and prompt, deciBlve action 
justltled the Presldeafs selection. Mr. Reward was a man of Indomitable 
Derseveraiioe and oourage. " Few public men of any not« have been sub- 
jected to more sodden and desperate HwerBea, and none ever bore Ihem. 
with more fortltoda or «ot to work more energetloally to recover from 



uniiu. ' While these qualities made bim respected and admired of L_ 
friends, they also raused the moat bitter tbetlDgs in bis oppoueuta ; and 
darlDB the latter part of his polltloal caiver, as an adberenl of Andrew 
Johnran, he was repeatedly snMect to savage attacks even by his own po- 
lltloal patty i bat Elewanl remsJned noconqnered to tbe end, and, thoush 
lnokenlnSeUtb,Bpentthedeallnlna yearsof his Ulb In a trip aroand the 
world. This WBB followed on his return by tbe pnbllcatloo of a book de- 
■orlblnsbUtraT^ and full of keen observations on all that be bad seen. 
He dlia at AnbarD, New York, In the seventy-second year of bla age. 
8. 0«neral Pierre Oustave Toutant Beauregard, one of the most 

foans,ln 1818,and wfts educated at West Point, where he Braduated In 1838. 
Ho was twice breveted for gillaot service In the Mexican War, flrat aa a 
captain and aflerward ai a major. At tlie close of that war he was made 

bors and rivers, and tlie erection of iKf cnses on the Gulf of Meiico. Later 
he had charge of the conatruotlon of the custom-houae, quBrantine ware- 
houWB, and marine hospital at New Orleans. In January. 1881, be was 
appointed auparlntendent of West Point, but almost Immediately re- 
signed the position and entered the army of tie Confederacy with the 
rank of brigadier-general. At the Ume of tbe surrender he had attained 
the highest posslbte rank. He then retired to private life In New Orleebs. 

4. Qenaral deorge Brinton UoClellui was bom In Philadelphia In 
1820, and graduated at West Point with high lionnrs. He saw his first 
active aervioe In the war with Mexico, where he distlngnlshed himself for 

gallant conduct, and was breveted first lieutenant and captain. • 

_. I i.j lorlng ejcpedltlons up the Red Rlvei 

aclflo Bailroad. The Government i-^r 

...jt thaseatof the Crimean War In 1865, and OL. 

n published his olllclal report on tbe " OrgaDliatlon of European 

— I n. .1 ._ .,,- n_, » jjg jigg ^jgg (irrittan and tranu- 

'e. In 1897 be resigned from the 

„. _. jui railroad enterprises until the 

breaking out of the Civil War. Mach dissatisfaction was felt at his ap- 

Sarently dilatory conduct oT the war In Virginia, and he was finally or- 
ered on November 7. 1862, to proceed to T — ' — "■ '' ""■" '*■— o-T,"ir 
further ordera. He look no further part li 
sltion in the army on November 8th ■■"■ - 

Uemocratlo nomineo fljr President. 

uary 1, 1873, he was governor of New Jeney. 

5. This was due to the energy and ability of Mr. Q. V. Poi, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. " For tiiar years his ardent mind, practical and 
full of resources, ettbetlvely controlled the department, and at the eiplra- 
tion of those memorable four years he retired without aspiring to any 
other reward than the aatlafacllon of having served his oonntiy well. ' 

a. Baphael Bemmea was the Paul Jones of the Civil War (gSS). He 

wasbom In Charles County. Maryland, in IHoe, b— ' — ' ' " —.■=■" 

midshipman In 1828. He ^ined his flr^t experlE 
where lie served both on board ship and on shor 
eral works giving accounts of the Mexican We 
"Sumter" and ^^ Alaban:ia." 

7. The bombardment of Fort Wriker, one o( the forts guarding Port 
Royal, was so severe that the garrison was compelled to evacaat« it, ex- 
cepting three brave men, who remained, and for halt an hour conttnned - 



cepling three brave men, who i 
to load and flra the only gun 
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502, Three objects were now kept steadily in view by 
the Union generals: (i) The opening of the Mississippi 
River; (i) The recovery of the coast; and (3) The capture 
of Richmond. 

The first was accomplished by a severe and continuous 
struggle of eighteen months. General Albert Sidney John- 
ston ' commanded the Confederate forces in the West. His 
main task was to protect the "Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad," which connected the country west of the Missis- 
sippi with Richmond and the coast, and conveyed supplies 
. of Texan beef to the Southern army. His hne of defense 
extended from Columbus to Bowling Green in Kentucky; 
and its strongest points were near the center of the line, at 
Fort Henry, on the Tennessee, and Fort Donelson, on the 
Cumberland River. 

503. Fort Henry was first attacked by the Union gun- 
boats under Commodore Foote,' and was taken aTter an 
hour's fighting; but the garrison made good their retreat to 
the stronger works of Fort Donelson. This was besieged by 
General Grant with a Union army, in concert 
with the gun-boats which arrived two days later 
up the Cumberland. An attack was made, but a heavy can- 
nonade from the fort repulsed the gun-boats, and Com- 
modore Foote received. a serious wound. Early the 
morning the garrison attempted to break through the be- 
sieging lines and escape to Nashville; but though the fighi 
was desperate, they were defeated and driven within their 

(283) 
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trenches. The natioDal soldiers lay three nights on the 
frozen ground, pehed by storms of sleet and snow, 

504. Surrender of Donelson. — Before daylight of Feb- 
ruary 15, General Buckner, then commanding the fort, — as 
his superiors, Floyd and Pillow, had consulted their own 
interests by retiring, — sent to ask what terms of capitulation 
would be accepted. Grant replied, " None, but uncondi- 
tional surrender;" and added, "I propose to move imme- 
diately upon your works," Fort Donelson was surrendered 
with 15,000 men, and the line of defense thus broken was 
necessarily abandoned. Nashville, Columbus, and Bowling 
Green were occupied by Union troops, and the Mississippi 
was open as far south as Arkansas. 

505. Grant was placed in command of the new military 
department of Western Tennessee, and the field of conflict was 
removed to the southern border of that state. The "Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad " was now the object of attack, 
especially at Corinth, where it crosses the " Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad." Ascending the Tennessee River, Grant posted 
himself near Pittsburg Landing, at Shiloh, awaiting rein- 
forcements from Buell. 

506. Battle of Shiloh. — Here he was atucked by Gen- 
erals Johnston and Beauregard with a fine Confederate army 
of 40,000 men. The battle raged all day mainly to the ad- 
vantage of the assailants, who captured the Union camp, 
with thirty flags, 3,000 prisoners, and an immense quantity 
of war materials. They were compelled to fall back, how- 
ever, with the loss of their general -in-chief, while Generals 
Grant and Sherman rallied the Union forces, many of whom 
had never been in battle before, and saved the first day's 
engagement from being an utter rout. 

507. The next morning the fight was renewed. Buell's 
fresh forces had arrived upon the field, and the tide turned. 
The second day's battle continued from before sunrise until 
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late in the afternoon. At last the Confederates retreated in 
good order toward Corinth, and Grant remained in posses- 
sion of the field. Island Number Ten was sur- 
rendered on the same day, after a three weeks' 
bombardment, and its garrison of 5,000 men became pris- 
oners of war. 

508. A battle on the Mississippi between the Union 

gun-boats and the Confederate iron-clads, resulted in victory 
to the former. Fort Pillow was abandoned, Memphis was 
taken, and the great river was open to the Union forces as 
far south as Vicksburg. Beauregard abandoned Corinth, 
and fell back on his third line of defense, extending through 
central Mississippi to Alabama. 

During this grand campaign for the Mississippi and the 
railway connections in the South, the war in Missouri had 
been virtually ended by the expulsion of General Price and 
the defeat of his army, — now commanded by General Van 
Dorn, — at Pea Ridge, in Arkansas. The Confederates had 
increased their numbers by several thousands of Indians; 
but these were thrown into confusion by the terrific roar and 
fatal effects of the Federal artillery, so that they only con- 
tributed to the defeat of their allies. 

509. A Double Movement. — "The war was in truth a 
vast siege," but the South was unwilling to have it so. A 
double movement was now made to break through the be- 
sieging lines and carry the conflict into the North. 

On the same day, Lee moved into Maryland and 
Bragg' into Kentucky, hoping to secure those border states, 
— whose people were almost equally divided in sympathy 
between the Union and the Confederacy, — and then march 
on to dictate terms of peace in Philadelphia or New York. 
We will follow the western .movement first. 

510. The Campaign in Kentucky, — Bragg marched 

from Chattanooga to Frankfort, pursued by Buell, whose 
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force was increased by all the men that Grant could spare. 
General Kirby Smith defeated a Union army at Richmond, 
Kentucky, and threatened Cincinnati. The first object of 
both Confederate generals was Louisville; but this was saved 
by the arrival of Buell a few hours in advance, and the in- 
vasion of the North was abandoned. Bragg and Smith set 
up a provisional government at Frankfort, and urged all the 
people of Kentucky to join the cause of the Confederacy. 

511. But while the Confederate generals were offering 
peace and brotherhood, tbeir foragers were stripping farms 
of live-stock, and mercantile houses of clothing and provis- 
ions, paying only in worthless Confederate scrip (§579). 
Assuming that Kentucky was now in the Confederacy, they 
even drafted men into their ranks according to the law in 
force in the South. Their losses by desertion were greater, 
however, than their gains by conscription, and though many 
refugees accompanied their retreating army, taking with them 
their slaves, whom they were afraid of losing by the success 
of the North, the mass of the plundered Kentuckians felt less 
disposed than ever to break their connection with the Union. 

512. National Victories. — Though defeated at P(rry~ 
ville, Kentucky, Bragg effected the retreat of his "wagon- 
train forty miles long " to Chattanooga. While Grant's army 
in Mississippi was weakened (§510) by BueJl's detachments, 
Sept. 19. the Confederates attacked luka and Corinth. They 
Oci. 3. ^ere defeated at both places, — at the latter with 
immense loss. 

513. Murfrees borough. — Neither government was satis- 
fied with the campaign in Kentucky. Buell was superseded 
by Rosecrans, and Bragg was ordered northward again to 
finish his work. On the last day of 1862 the two armies 
met before Murfreesborough, in Tennessee. At first the Con- 
federates prevailed, but the firmness of Generals Sheridan and 
Hazen saved the Union cause. The carnage was frightful; 
and during New Year's day, 1863, "the two armies, breath- 
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less with their death struggle, stood looking at each other." 
The fight was renewed January 2d, — the next day, Bra^ 
retreated, and another costly victory had been woa for the 
nation. 

514. On the lower Mississippi, meanwhile, yet more 
important events had occurred. Early in April Captain 
Farragut,* with a fleet of anned steamers and mortar-boats, 
in concert with a land force under General Butler, under- 
took the capture of New Orleans. This largest and richest 
city of the Confederacy was defended by two great forts 
seventy miles down the river; below these a strong iron 
chain stretched from bank to bank; and the river was 
guarded by gun-boats, fire-rafts, and a floating battery. 

515. Surrender of New Orleans. — A heavy cannon- 
ade from the fleet produced no effect upon the forts, and 
Farragut determined to pass them. Protecting his gun-boats 
with iron chains and bags of sand suspended over their 
sides, he steamed boldly up the river, encountered and 
destroyed twelve out of thirteen of the Confederate armed 
steamers, and advanced to the city. Confiding in the river 
defenses, the commandant at New Orleans had sent a large 
detachment of his troops to reinforce Beauregard and Bragg. 
As soon as the Union fleet came in sight, fire was set to the 
immense stores of cotton, ships, gun-boats, steamers, and 
docks. General Butler took military possession of the city. 
The forts and fleet below were soon afterward surrendered. 
Farragut, ascending the river, captured Baton Rouge and 
Natchez, and, passing the guns of Vicksburg, joined the 
Union fleet above. 



itlcr rjuty and In Uie Black Hawk War. Tie then rexlgned and 
reias, w&ere he attained oiiief command of the Texan (orceB. 
irved BH a Tolutiteer la Vae war between the United Enat«s aod 
nd In 1H49 re-entered the regular army with the rank o{ tnajoi. 
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>f tile Civil War he had BttEdned tbe rank o1 brevet 

* ■ ■ ■[! Utah. He would 

(ar but for his early 

2. Andrew Hull Foote (6. 180B, d. 1B63) was born In New Haven, Con- 
neotleut, and entered the Nuvy, 1822. In 18lil he w^ made flag offlcerot 
the Wosteru naval fleet, and personally conduoled the buUdlDg of the 
gMn-boata U> be used. 

Through neglecting hla wound received at Fort Donelson he nearly lost 
hla lite, and was compelled for a time to retire from active service. He 
wM made a rear-adralral, and in May, tStk?, n-as ordered to take command 
of the Sonth Allautlc Bouadron, but while ou his way to do so he waa 
taken sudilenly ill in New York, and died. 

Admiral Kaote was a man of great moral as well as physical coureae, 
and did much to Improve the morals of those under hta commnnd. He 
commanded the respecl and admiration ot the entire Navy and his loaa 
was keenly tclL 

3. Qeneral Brsrton Bragg (6. 1817, d. 1876) was bom In Warren County, 
North Carolina, and was educated at West Point. In the Mexican War 
he was breveted on three separats occnslons for Kallant conduct. He re- 
signed from the army in ISSfl, and aettlpd on a plantation at Thlborteaui, 
La. At the opening of the dvU War he whh made a brigadier-general in 
the CoDfederate array, and on the death of A. S. Johnston at Snlloh suc- 
ceeded him In command, with the full rank of gencrHl. After the battle 
of Penyville he was relieved ot hla command and placed under arrest by 
the Confederate authorities. He whs almost Immedlalely released, how- 
ever, and restored 1o his former rank. He was again relieved after defeat 
at Mission Ridge, and was called to Richmond as military adviser to the 
Confederate president, with whom he was u great favorite. At the close 
of the Civil War he was engaged as chief engineer In the improvements 
in Mobile Buy. 

4. David Glaaooe Farragut (ft. 1901, d. 1870) was the moat lUuatrtonB 
. — oerof the Union Tn the Civil V'-- "■ " ' "- 



the War 



the early age of eleven, when he served on boanl the " Essex " In the W 
of I8t2(!379l. He then received the highest praise from Commodore P< 
ter in his official report of a battle with the British " Argus," and wou 
have been promoted In rank had he been oM euough to allow of ih 
Aside from an attack and capture of a pirate stronghold in Cuba, In 1823, 
Farragut saw no active setvloe until the war ijroke out in 1861, when he 
had advanced to the rank of captain. He received the thanks of Con- 
gress Ejr his gallant capture of New Orleans, and was placed ftmt on the 
list of rear-admirals. After the capture of Mobile (J 5(ia> Farragut again 
received the thanks of Congresa, and a new grade of rank, thu of vice- 
admiral was created for him: thiswas followed in July, 1866, by the crea- 
tion of theatlU higher rank ot Admiral, which waaoon/erred on hlra as a 
mark of most distinguished honor. The following year Farragut Joined 
tbe European sqOBdron, to the command of whlchbe had been appointed, 
and every-where received marks of the highest respect from the foreign 
powers. After his return from this command bis health began to flMl, 
and, while on a Journey tor its Improvement, he died at the Portemouth 
aavy-yard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NINETEENTH ADMINISTRATION — EVENTS OF 1862 [Continued). 
AbToham LiKciSln, Preildmi, Samibat fflmlln, Vlet^eiidml, 

516. On the 8th of March, 1862, a strange-looking craft 

appeared in Hampton Roads. It was the old United States 
steamer Merrimac, now in Confederate service, cut down to 
the water's edge and fitted with a sharp steel prow and a 
sloping iron-plated roof. Steering directly for the sloop-of- 
war Cumberland, it so disabled her by one blow of her steel 
beak that she sank, with her flag flying and with all her 
men on board.' 

517. The United States frigate Congress was next attacked. 
She was run ashore, but the Merrimac poured into her such 
a storm of shot and shell that she was forced to surrender. 
The new sea-monster then retired to Norfolk, intending to 
complete its work of destruction the next day. Early in the 
morning it steamed out again, and approached the steam 
frigate Minnesota; but before it had fired a gun a new cham- 
pion appeared upon the scene. 

518. It was the iron-clad Monitor of Captain Ericsson,' 
which had arrived from New York during the night, just in 
time for its first trial of strength. Its deck near the surface 
of the water was protected by a heavy iron sheathing; it 
was surmounted by an iron tower, which, slowly revolving, 
turned its two enormous guns in every direction. The duel 
between these odd antagonists was not unlike David fighting 
Goliath, for the Monitor was less than one fifth the burden 
of the Merrimtu. But the shot and shells of the latter rolled 
harmlessly off the iron sheathing of her little opponent, while 
her huge beak passed above the deck and could not reach 
the tower. The Monitor glided nimbly away from every 
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or to engage any other vessel while she was present, the Mer- 
rimac withdrew to Norfolk for repairs. She was blown up 
by the Confederates two months later, on the surrender of 
Norfolk to the United States. The. national government im- 
mediately contracted with Captain Ericsson for a fleet of 
" Monitors," which effectually defended the coast, and made 
the United States for a time the greatest naval power in the 
world. 

520. The movement toward Richmond by the 

Union forces was attended with tremendous difficulties and 
losses, and no favorable result. A second march to Manaa- 
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sas was rewarded by the capture of Quaker guns' and an 
empty camp. The Army of the Potomac was then removed 
to Fortress Monroe, and spent a month and more in digging 
intrenchments — and graves — in the deep mud of the penin- 
sula which had witnessed the surrender of Comwallis (§304), 
When, at length, the Federals were ready to assault York- 
town, the Confederates again gave them the slip, and re- 
treated towards Richmond. 

521. A battle at Williamsburg resulted in loss to both 
and gain to neither party, except that the Confederate gen- 
eral succeeded in covering the retreat of his baggage-train. 
The Federals kept the hard-won field, and buried their dead. 
McClellan then slowly advanced, and after two weeks saw 
the spires and roofs of Richmond. The Confederate Con- 
gress hastily adjourned, and a mass of retreating fugitives 
1 all the roads to the southward. 



522. Jackson's Valley Campaign. — But while Mc- 
Clellen awaited reinforcements, J. E. Johnston, the Confed- 
erate commander-in-chief, warded off his intended blow by 
sending "Stonewell" Jackson up the Shenandoah Valley to 
threaten Washington. This brilliant dash was successful in 
preventing McDowell's march to the aid of McClellan, and 
the attack upon Richmond. 

523. A two days' battle at Fair Oaks would probably 
have ended in victory to the Confederates but for the dis- 
abling of their chief by a serious wound. General Robert 
E. Lee,' who succeeded him, had time to raise immense 
numbers of recruits and strengthen the defenses of Rich- 
mond; and by severing McClellan from his supplies, forced 
him to move his army to the James. This difficult move- 
ment was only accomplished with seven days' tremendous 
fighting, usually successful, but fearfully costly of life. The 
Federal army, still outnumbering its enemy, then posted 
itself at Harrison's Landing below Richmond. 
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524. Washington was now seriously threatened. Gen- 
eral Pope, commanding the Union forces in northern Vir- 
ginia, was defeated at Cedar Mountain, and three weeks later 
had to encounter the whole army of Lee on the 
ug. .9, 3=- _^jj battle-field of £ull Run. Two days' fighting 
ended in a severe defeat of the Federals; and, after another 
sharp conflict at Chantilly, 
Pope retreated to Washing- 
ton and resigned his com- 
mand. 

525. Lee crossed the 
Potomac and invaded Mary- 
land, pursued hy McClellan, 
who had restored the Union 
army to perfect condition 
after its ruinous campaign. 
Stonewall Jackson seized Har- 
per's Ferry with its arsenal 'of 
cannon and small arms, and 
twelve thousand Union pris- 
oners; but on the same day 
Robert E. Lee. -^^ ^^^ defeated at South 

Mouniairt, and his northward march was arrested. 

526. Battle of Antietam. — At Sharpsbui^, in the beau- 
tiful valley of Antktam, one of the most terrific battles of 
the war was fought, on the 17th of September. For four- 
teen hours the mountains echoed to the roar of five hundred 
cannon and mortars, and when night came 25,000 men lay 
dead or wounded upon the field; but neither side could 
claim a victory. Lee retreated into Virginia, followed at a 
distance by McGellan, who was soon afterward relieved of 
command by General Burnside, of Rhode Island. 

527. Battle of Fredericksburg. — Burnside advanced 
in December to attack the strong Confederate works in the 
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rear of Fredericksbui^ on the Rappahannock. The assault 
was made with splendid courage and steadiness, and was five 
times renewed under a storm of cannon-balls, but it was re- 
pulsed with a loss of twelve thousand Union men, 

528. General Results. — The year had been, on the 
whole, disastrous to the national interests in the East, though 
the control of the Atlantic coast had been extended by the 
recovery of Norfolk in Virginia, of Roanoke Island and 
several points in North Carolina, of Fort Pulaski near Sar- 
vannah, and of the eastern ports of Florida. 

On the other hand the year had been marked by great 
successes in the West, and only two posts on the Mississippi, — 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, — were held by the Confed- 
eracy. The operations against Vicksburg were 
checked for a time by the destruction of Grant's ' "* ' 

magazines of supplies at Holly Springs, in Mississippi, by 
General Van Dorn and his cavalry. Fifteen hundred pris- 
oners were taken, and the property destroyed was variously 
valued at from one to four milHons of dollars. 



■■ Camberland," worked the pumps to keep b 
^__.__ '.,..._ ,....._ .^l-n,^! a---"— 



*ea)ter place. 



iBniiu,tiB,one afleranother, thescttllDg of „ _ 

nramped tbemln the wawr. The lEist stkot was flred b; Matthew Tennev 
from a Ban OD » level with the water. That brave man then sttempled 
to eaaape throoah the port-bole, but was borne back by the incoming 
niBb,aiul went Sown with the Hhlp. With him went down nearly one 
huDdred dead, sick, and wounded, and those who. like him, could not ex- 
tricate tHemselvea. The " Cumberland " sank In dtty-four feet of water. 
The commaDder of her BSB^lant saw the tlswof the unconqnered but 
sunken ship still flying above the surface."— Ztraper. 

a. John Brloason was born, Id -1803, In the province of Vermelaud, 
8wedea; and at an early ^e displayed great mechanloal ability. After 
serving some yeais as an engineer In the Swedish army, he went to En- 
gland, where he Introdnced several important Inventions which attracted 
Seat attention and gained the Inventor several medals and prizes. His 
ventlon of the pr^wller not being weU received, however, he came to 
the United States in 1839, and two years later built a war steamer, the 
"Princeton," fbr the Government, which was the Srat steamship ever 
built with (he propeller machinery. This vessel was also tumlsbed with 
numerous other ingenious Inventlonn of Ericsson's which have slnoe 
dome Into common use. The revolving turret, however. Is the moat Im- 
portontof Erloason:slnventlons,andtiascauBedaoompletechangein tho 
naval architeotorB of ttie world. 
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1, frequently used 
of the ablest generala, 



e of the rnoai DOted chiuacters brought li 
vivu War. He was boro at Stratford Hoiiae, WeaimorKuiiiu ijouhlj-, m., 
and graduated, Bocond !n bla cla«e, at West Point la 1S29. He diaplayed 
hla great ability, and was employed In the most responsible positions 
even during Uie times of peace, and when war was declared wltJi Mexloo 
be was appointed cblet engineer. The profesaloniU ability and persopni 
bravery tnere displayed added new laurels to his tame, and rapidly w 



IS appointed chief e^neer. The prol 

ory tnere displayed added new laurels. , r-— j 

blm the brevets of mi()or, lleutenant-colodel, and colonel. At the cloee 
of tlte war be was reeosalzed by the army as the fltting euccessor of Gen- 
eral Beott whenever the latter ehootd retire from the bend of the army. 

A letterwrltten to his Sister after tbesecesslon of Virginia plainly indt- 
oateahls feeling In regard to the Civil War, and seta fortb his reason for giv- 
ing Ws sorvloea to the Confederate cause. In It he says : " Now we are in a 
state ot war which will yield to nothing. The whole Boalh Is In a state 
of revolution. Into which Virginia, after a. long struggle, has been drawn : 
and though i recognize no necessity for this slate of things, and would 
have forborne and pleaded to the end for redress of grievance^ real or 

iposed, yet In my own person I bod to meet the question whether Z 

.:,.. ..i . — ,_... — _..., ■_ „...,. _,j jujy devotion toihe 

. .. „ . ..... _., lericjincltlzen.Ibave 

— been able to make up ray ralud to raise my hand acalnst my rela- 
tives, my children, and my home. I have therefore resigned my com- 
mission In the army, and, save In the defense of my native state, with the 
hope that my poor services will never be needed, I hope I may never be 
caUed on to draw my sword." 

During the first year of thewar, although one of five generals appointed 
by the Confederate Congress, Lee was kept in the background hm nn i>ii 

appoiatraont as oommander-in-ehlef, lnl»62, '" ■-• 

armies under him, and that energy which " 
began to make_Stseir felt. Altho^h — — 

ea during tl , , ™ 

ed. Probably not even Mapoleon was so devotedly loved by hiB 
cu.u.,:..!, ds was Ijee. and under his command they were almost Invincible. 
Ho has been chained with arave mistakes In several Instances, such as 
the Invasion of Pennsylvania, which led to tbe defeat at Qettyshuig, and 

the defense of Petersbur-- ■■■■* '- »>•"— * — "' •""-< »>.. — i., .>,„. 

Q be attributed " 



Hburg: but in these two, at least, the only error that 
him Is in irtvlngway,agaiiistlilflownJudgmentand 
lolltloal auEhorlty. 



advice, to a higher political auEhorlty. 

The war left, him homeless and pen _. „ ^ 

presidency of what is now called the "Wasblneton and Lee University, 



Ijcxington, Va. Here, after a quiet, usefnlUfe of five years, he dlecL 
' - worthy of record that during these lost years he used all his Influ- 
I, in a quiet way, to remove the bitter sectional teeliogs Induced by 
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CHAPTER XXXViri. 

NINETEENTH ADMINISTRATION — EVENTS OF 1863. 
Abraham Line^n, Freildiai. BaHnlhal BaiaUn, VicfpreildeBi. 



A Ttuee in the Ttenches. 

529. The year 1863 opened with the greatest event of 
the wrar. Until July of 1862 the President had acted in 
all sincerity upon his avowed intention to leave slavery un- 
molested in the states where it existed, though his party was 
pledged to prevent its extension into new states and terri- 
tories. General Butler had indeed confiscated the negroes 
whom he found employed upon the Confederate earthworks 
near Fortress Monroe, considering them as "contraband of 
t^5> 
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war," and they had been fed and protected as Union ref- 
ugees. But when Fremont, in Missouri, and other generals, 
had undertaken to liberate the slaves of those who were 
fighting against the Government, the President had disap- 
proved and reversed their action. 

530. The South, on the other hand, had declared one 
chief object of secession to be the founding of a republic, 
of which African slavery should be the corner-stone. If 
the war was ever to end, this corner-stone must be removed. 
On the Z2d of September, 1862, five days after the battle of 
Antietam, President Lincoln issued a proclamation declaring 
that after one hundred days "all persons held as slaves 
within any state or designated part of a state, the people 
whereof shall be in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, thenceforward, and forever free." 

531. The Emancipation became effective on the first 
day of January, 1863. Freedmen were invited to enter the 
service of the United States, and regiments of colored troops 
were organized in South Carolina and Kansas. Free negroes 
had already been armed and drilled for Confederate service, 
and General Butler, commanding at New Orleans, had re- 
ceived several such regiments into the armies of the United 
States. Within the year more than fifty thousand colored 
men had enlisted as soldiers and sailors, and they contrib- 
uted much to the final victories of the Union on the Mis- 
sissippi. 

532. Chancellorsville. — In January, 1863, General 
Hooker' succeeded to the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. He found it greatly demoralized: 80,000 men and 
3,000 officers were absent from their posts. His rigorous 
discipline soon made it the "finest army on the planet." 

It was defeated, however, in a two days' battle at 

Chancellor svilk, with a loss of 17,000 men. To 

the South the joy of victory was clouded by the loss of 

"Stonewall" Jackson,' whose impetuous charge with 25,000 
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men upon the Union right had decided the fortunes of the 
day. He was returning in the evening to his camp, when 
he was fired upon through a blunder of some of his own 
men, and was mortally wounded. 

533- New "Tk Riots. — The Southern leaders were now 
ready for a vigorous in- 
vasion of the North, and 
their cause seemed about 
to triumph. The Union ■ 
armies were weakened by 
the expiration of terms 
of enlistment, and a riot 
broke out in New York 
in resistance to a draft. 
For three days the dis- 
orders continued; a col- 
ored orphan asylum and 
an armory were plun- 
dered and burned; ne- 
groes were assaulted and 

even killed by the mob. aioo.w-u j.ck.oo. 

The peace party had gained strength by the long continu- 
ance of the war, with its ruinous cost in blood and treasure; 
and the force of the Government was correspondingly dimin- 
ished. 

534. Invasion of the North. — Perhaps nothing could 
so effectually have reunited and nerved the Northern people 
as the actual invasion of their soil. Lee advanced to Cham- 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania, and on Che ist of July met the 
Army of the Potomac at Gettysburg. General Meade' was 
in command, having superseded Hooker only two days be- 
fore. The Union army was stronger in number* than 
the Confederate army, and, acting on the defensive, had 
greatly the advantage in a strong natural position along the 
crest of Cemetery Ridge. 
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535. Battle of Gettysburg.— Three days the battle 
laged which was deciding the fate of a continent On either 
side men admired the magnificent valor and steadiness of 
their opponents. Finally, on the afternoon of July 3d, the 
flower of the Confederate army, 18,000 strong, made a des- 
perate charge upon the center of the Union line, and in the 
face of a terrible fire forced their way into the very intrench- 
ments. Here fierce hand-to-hand fighting lasted a few min- 
utes, and then the assailants gave way. The Southern loss 
is said to have been about 25,000 men; that of the North 
was but little less. The battle-field was afterwards conse- 
crated as a national cemetery. 

536. The retreat of Lee and the surrender of 
Vicksburg occurred at the same hour, and the result of 
the war was no longer doubtful. The great stronghold of 
the Mississippi had been invested by the Federal armies on 
the 19th of May. Their terrific bombardment on the three 
following days failed to take the place, and a regular siege 
began. Citizens refused to leave the town, but dug caves in 
the damp earth of the hill-sides to avoid the storm of mortar- 
shells exploding in their streets. 

537. The Confederate soldiers, who had been sadly de- 
moralized by five severe defeats within twenty days, recov- 
ered themselves within the strong works of Vicksburg. 
Often their pickets were posted within ten yards of those of 
the Federals; and, laying aside their arms by mutual con- 
sent, the men would spend the night-watches in fiiendly 
chat, regardless of the fact that they might be ordered to 
become each other's murderers before another sun should 
set. But these informal truces never made either party less 
brave or less obedient when the stern command was given. 

538. End of the Siege.— The outworks of Vicksburg, 
— Haines's Bluff and Chickasaw Landing, — were soon gained 
by the Federals, and the latter became their base of sup- 
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plies. Both parties suffered from want of water and from 
the poisonous vapors of the swamps during the burning days 
and chilly nights of June, The Confederates, besides, were 
pinched with hunger, and exhausted by forty-seven days and 
nights of unrelieved duty in the trenches, when on the 3d 
of July General Pemberton proposed a surrender. It took 
place on the 4th, ^15 generals, 31,000 men, and 172 can- 
non, — the greatest surrender of men and material that had 
then ever been made in war, and only surpassed since in the 
capture of Metz and Paris by the Germans. 

539. Port Hudson, which had been enduring a similar 
siege by General Banks, surrendered four days later 

than Vicksburg, The war was ended on the Mis- 
sissippi; the divided members of the Confederacy were never 
reunited; and the great river flowed, unvexed by hostile 
craft, from Minnesota to the Gulf. 

540. Morgan's Raid. — During this eventful month of 
July the Confederate General Morgan made a dash into In- 
diana and Ohio with 4,000 cavalry. He entered the former 
state at Brandenburg, and, after scouring the country around 
Cincinnati, thought to leave Ohio above Pomeroy. Here, 
however. Federal gun-boats cut off his retreat, and, hemmed 
in by the pursuing forces, most of his men were captured. 
He himself escaped there only to be taken near New Lis- 
bon, O. He was imprisoned at Columbus but soon escaped. 

541. Autumn of 1863. — The most important events of 
flie autumn were in the mountain region of eastern Ten- 
nessee and northern Georgia. Throughout the South the 
people of the mountainous regions were ready to aid and 
support the National cause; and the Government desired to 
protect them, as well as to hold the great natural barriers 
between the Atlantic slope and the Mississippi Valley, 

542. The cliff, which the Indians had named Chattatwoga, 
or Eagle's Nest, rises like a wall two thousand feet from the 
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banks of the Tennessee. Its English name is Lookout 
Mountain, while the Indian name of the cliff has been ap- 
plied to the town near its base. This was and is a great 
railway center, through which the whole interior of the 
cotton region is connected with the North. Missionary 
Ridge, on the east and south, was the boundary of the Cher- 
okee Nation before its removal to the westward; and here, 
two hundred years ago, the French missionaries held their 
schools of native children. 

543. Siege of Chattanooga, — General Rosecrans,' dur- 
ing the summer of 1863, gained ali Tennessee for the Union 
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cause; but in September he was severely defeated on the 
Ckkkamauga River, nine miles from Chattaooc^a, and was 
closely besieged for two months in the town by General 
Bragg. At this point Rosecrans was relieved of command; 
and the three military departments of the Ohio, the Ten- 
nessee, and the Cumberland were united under General 
Grant. He arrived at Chattanooga, October 23, and in five 
days threw open the road to Nashville, by which abundant 
supplies reached the starving National troops. As the first 
provision train steamed into the station, soldiers, sick with 
hunger, thronged to embrace the very locomodve as if it had 
been a living friend. 

544. Their health and spirits were suddenly restored. 
General Thomas,' who had saved the batde on the Chicka- 
mauga from being a rout, commanded the Army of the Cum- 
berland. General Hooker arrived from Virginia with 23,000 
men ; Sherman, with four divisions of his victorious army of 
the Tennessee, came to have part in the decisive battle which 

■ was now to be fought for the possession of the gate-way to 
the South. 

545. Battle of Lookout Mountain. — On the 23d of 
November Thomas seized and fortified Orchard Knob, ad- 
vancing the National line one mile beyond that which the 
Confederates had occupied a few hours before. Here Grant 
stationed himself to watch the great battle-field thirteen miles 
in length. The next day Hooker charged up Lookout Moun- 
tain above the river mists which settled densely in the valley. 
All the morning the battle raged "above the clouds;" but 
the victory was complete. The next day Hooker descended 
the north-eastern slope and advanced to the Rossville Gap 
in Missionary Ridge, while Sherman carried the northern 
end of the same range, and forced Bragg to weaken his 
center to save his extreme right. 

546. Battle of Missionary Ridge. — While the Con- 
federates were making this difficult movement, the decisive 
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blow was struck by the Army of the Cumberland, which, 
dashing over the plain at a full run, with their bayonets held 
in a dazzling, wavering line, charged up Missionary Ridge 
under a plunging fire from 
the Confederate guns. Fifty- 
five minutes from their first 
movement they were in full 
possession of the ridge ; and 
the cannon at the summit 
had not cooled when they 
were wheeled about and fired 
against their late masters. 
Sheridan pursued and cap- 
tured most of the artillery 
which Bragg had removed. 
547. Sherman immediately 
pushed northward to the re- 
lief of Burnside, who was 
shut up in KnoxmUe by Gen- 
eral Longstreet.' The latter, with superior numbers, at- 
tacked him as soon as he heard of the Confederate defeat 
at Chattanooga. Burnside's men fought bravely, though 
weakened by short rations, and the attack was repulsed. 



1. JoMph Hooker (b. 18U. d. IS79) v 

nated at Wert Point In 1837. HUflrsta , 

tba Semlnolea. In Uie Mexican Wa,r he was diBlingulshed by thre 

cesslvB brevets, rising to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In 18S;! he re- 
Hlgoeil trtna the army, and eoKaged In furmtng in Oilirornia. At the out- 
break of the war in 1»81 he tendered hia aervloea to the Unlwd Slalea, and 
was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers. Tlirougliout the war he 
was noted for hla personal bravery, and came to be known a& " Fighting 
Joe." He retired In IHSS on the full rank of ma}or-general. 

2. Thomaa Jonathan Jaokson was bom In 13^ at Clarkabniv, Harrison 
County, In what is now West Viralnla. He RrsduBted at West Point In 
UM6, but after gallant service In the Mexican War he restened from the 
army, having accepted an appointment to h chair In the Virginia State 
Mllttory Institute at Lexington. Here he remained in noniparatlve ob- 
scurity until 1861, when he at once tendered his services to the Southern 
Ctonfederacy. He was exactly two years In ItH Hervlce, being placed In 
Coinmand of Harper's Ferry, May 2d, 1681, and falling at Chancellors villa, 
May2d,ltie3. His tirm stand at Bull Bun ohanged the tOrtanesof the dfl^, 
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Inhls "VallBTCampalBn." wlti » is 
blow after blow witfi a rapid lly and 



3. Oeorm Oordon Unada was bom at CediE, Bnain, In 1816, where his 
father was at th»» UmetJnlted States naval agent. Meade tn'Bduated at 
West Point In IMS, and served with dlstlnetfon agalnRt the BeminolES and 
throiiRboat the Hexloan War. On his return from the latter the citizens 
or Phlladelnhia preaented htm with a sword. He was In many of tbs 
baideat fiiuBht battlen of tlie war, and nt Antletam was sltehtly wounded 
and had two horw" fihot under him. Por bis hard-won vlctoiy at Getlys- 
banc he reoelved the thnnba ot Con^re™, and after the war closed many 
bono™ were bestowed upon him. The nltlzens of Phllndelphla preseDted 



Bide Id this battle aa well aa In manv othera. The movements prepara- 
tory to a battle are tm> ureent to admit of rarefiii reports. The Untod 
forces ROtnally enniied have bepn estimated at lOS.HK), 05,001) and 82,0U0; 
Leel foFMH. at IIO.OOO. 73.500 and 68,000. It Is Impomlblo to aecnre abaolnle 
•OcnracTWlten the eatlmaleB of the generals having the fullest knowledge 

0. QeoTse Henry Thomaa (b. 1816, d. 1870) was bom In SoathamptoD 
County, Va,, and gradualad at West Point In 1810. The neit year be waa 
breveted fbr gallantry In tbe war wltb the Semlnoles, and dndng the 
Mexican War he naa advanced to the rank ot brevet major. DuiIdk the 
Ave years Immediately precedlog the CivU War, Thomas, as maiur of the 
Second Cavalry, was Btatloned InTesaa. Of this regiment A.B. Johnston 
-waa oolonel, Robert E. Lee Ueuteaaat-tsolotiel, W. J. Hardee senior maloc 
with Ktrby Smith. Flt> Hugh Lee, Hood, and othere, ar —■ ■■——- — 



wiu iuroy amitn, riu ougn uee, nooo, ana oinere, aa suoominate UE 
Mrs, Who aR«rwardB became prominent on the Southern aide during tl 
war. Considering tbis fact bla anironndings, and the place of his blrl 
lomas'B adheience to the union la remarkable. Few oenerals on either 
le did better servtce or bo commanded tbe love and evteem of their sub- 



ordinates. His stand St Chlekamaoga after the rontot tbe right and CI 
tcr, was one of the moat heroic erenlfl of the war. When peace wai uu- 
oUu«d Thomas had attained the rank of major-seneral of the ruular 
mny, and It Is chaiaeteristtc of the man that be refurcd the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, tendered him In 1868, on the gnMind that be had done noth- 
ing since the war to deserve snoh promotion. Upon his death, ConsreBs 
passed resolutions of sympathy, and mUlttur honors accompanied his 
buJrlal at Troy, N. Y. 

6. Qeneral Jamea Longstreet waa bora In Honth Cuolina in 1820, but 
removed with his family during bis childhood to Alabama, from which 
■tdle be received bis appointment to Weet Point. Here he graduated in 
IBO, and In tbe Hexloan War, which soon followed, he was advanced for 
■kUatit oondnot to Ule rank of tneret malor. 

He redgned his oommlnlon In 18tl to Join the Confederate army, In 
Which he bore a conaplcnona part from tbe l>attle of Bull Run, where be 
commanded a brigade, to tike eioseot the war, when be had attained the 
mnk Irf Uentenant-general. He posaeemed sometbing of Stonewall Jack- 
ion's ability to draw ont to the rallest estent the flgollng qualities ot tbe 
men In his command. It was be that covered tbe retreat of Lee to Klch- 
mond after the battle of WllllamsbniB 'iBO). At Fair Oaks (1633) his 
troops bore the brunt of the battle, ana duritig the seven days ^btins 
that followed, were reduced in nnmbers nearly one halt. Again, at Frod- 
erlchsbnrgi in Vliglnlai and at Chlckamai»a, In Tennessee, it waa Long- 
street's oommand that carried the day for the ConfMerates. Afler being 
driven from Knoxvllle by Sherman beloined Lee In Virginia, and waa 
severely wounded In the battle of the Wilderness by bis own troops. 

Since tbe war Oeneral Lonutreet, aocepUng the situation, has done bla 
ntmost to restore harmony in feellngbetween the divided sections of bis 
eountry. In USO be was appointed IJ. S. minlsUi to Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

NINETEENTH ADMINISTRATION — EVENTS OF 1864, 

Abralum Llteoln, PrtMeM. OuaBial HaMin, rke-praidmt. 

548. The main military movement of the early months 
was the " Meridian raid" of part of Sherman's army. They 
destroyed all the railroads centering at Meridian, Mississippi, 
with their bridges and trestle-works, and made it impossible 
for the Confederates either to draw supplies from the state or 
to move large bodies of troops within it 

549. Lieutenatit-general Grant. — Congress revived 
the grade of lieutenant-general, hitherto borne only by Wash- 
ington and Scott, and in March General Grant was placed 
at the head of ail the armies of the United States. Hence- 
forth there was no scattering of forces. Grant in the East, 
and Sherman in the West, acted upon one plan, which they 
had formed together in an interview at Cincinnati. 

550. Battles in the Wilderness, — The fortunes of the 
Confederacy now depended upon two armies : that of Gen- 
eral Lee, in Virginia, and that of General J. E. Johnston, in 
Georgia. Grant crossed the Rapidan and commenced his 
march to Richmond. All the obstacles that the highest mil- 
itary genius could invent, and that perfect valor and disci- 
pline could execute, were thrown in his way. Dense woods 
blocked his advance, and a two days' battle in this gloomy 
"Wilderness" cost 20,000 of his brave men; but acknowl- 
edging no defeat, he pressed on, intending to turn the Con- 
federate right flank and cut their line of connection with 
Richmond. 

551. Lee perceived the plan, and checked it by placing 
a division of his army upon Grant's road to Spottsylvania 

(304) 
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Court-house. Five days' severe fighting resulted in immense 
losses to both parties and no decided gain to either. Still 
Grant telegraphed, " 1 propose to fight it out on this line, if 
it taies all summer." He relied upon the superior resources 
of the North in men and means ; and thought that, the cam- 
paign once begun, the inter- 
est of all parties required 
him to push it through to 
the speediest possible con- 
clusion. 

552. Sheridan's Raid. 
— Of three side-movements 
which he had planned, only 
one succeeded. General 
Sigel was severely defeated 
in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and General Butler on the 
James. General Sheridan,' 
however, made a brilliant 
cavalry dash around the 

r .L r- r J . Philip H, Sheridnn. 

rear of the Confederate 

army, destroyed miles of railroad on which it depended for 

supplies, and even captured some of the outer defenses of 

Richmond. 

553- The Confederate General Early, meanwhile, with 
12,000 men, dashed down the Shenandoah Valley, crossed 
into Maryland and Pennsylvania, and threatened Washing- 
ton. It was saved, however, by the timely advance of Na- 
tional troops, and Early retreated- In September he was met 
by Sheridan, who defeated him twice, and drove him up the 
Valley. In a battle at Cedar Creek, the Confederates seemed 
likely to regain all that they had lost, for the Federals were 
driven four miles from their position; but Sheridan, hearing 
the roar of cannon thirteen miles away, galloped to (he field 
just in time to rally his disordered lines and lead them back 
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to victory. Washington was never again threatened by the 
Confederates. The beautiful Shenandoah Valley was left 
bare of every thing that could feed or tempt an army. 

554. Disaster at Petersburg, — Grant was still pushing 
his advance, resisted at every step. Crossing the James, he 
besieged both Richmond and Petersburg. At the latter 
place a mine was sprung 
under a Confederate fort, 
and the Union troops 
pressed forward over the 
ruins J but they were met 
by a storm of shot and 
shell which destroyed four 
thousand lives in a few 



A first attempt upon the 
Weldon Railroad failed with 
immense loss; but in Au- 
gust that important line 
was secured by the Na- 
tional troops, and Rich- 

J<.«ph E. Johnwon. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

South. The siege continued until April of 1865. 

555. Campaign in Georgia. — Sherman moved from 
Chattanooga toward Atlanta three days later than Grant 
entered upon his campaign in the Wilderness. His forces 
were nearly double those of Johnston,' who conducted a 
masterly retreat among the woods and mountains of north- 
ern Georgia. Avoiding a battle, Johnston intrenched him- 
self in the strongest positions where, if attacked, he always 
repulsed his enemy; but Sherman, by a skillful flank move- 
ment, always managed to seize his lines of supply and force 
him to fall back. 

556. In this way the two armies arrived near AHania, 
where Johnston was superseded by General Hood, and more 
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active operations commenced. Johnston's cautious tactics, 

though they had displeased his superiors, were fully justified 

by the results. Hood was three times defeated within nine 

days, with a loss of 20,000 

men. Sherman broke up 

the railroads to the west 

and south of Atlanta, and 

managed to throw himself 

between two divisions of 

Hood's army, so that he 

could crush them both in 

succession. 

557. Destruction of 
Atlanta. — Thus out-gen- 
eraled and cut off from 
supplies, Hood destroyed 
what he could of the 
mills, foundries, and stores 

in Atlanta, and abandoned *"""" '^- sherm.n. 

the place. Georgia, the "Empire State of the South," sur- 
passed all the other seceded states in the number and value 
of her manufactures. The destruction of the machine-shops, 
factories, and foundries, whence the greater part of its ma- 
terial of war had been derived, was an incalculable loss to 
the blockaded Confederacy. 

558. Sherman's March to the Sea. — Hood pushed 
northward into Tennessee, expecting that Sherman would 
follow him. But this was no part of the Federal plan. 
Leaving Generals Schoficld and Thomas to complete the de- 
struction of Hood's army, Sherman' burned Atlanta, and 
moved rapidly toward the sea, with his army of 60,000 
men. Moving in four columns, living upon the country as 
they went, tearing up and twisting iron rails so as utterly 
to destroy railway connections, the conquering army left a 
track of desolation sixty miles in width behind it No 
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efFecdve resistance was encountered, for all able-bodied men 
were in Confederate camps. The South had put forth her 
last efforts, and the Confederacy was indeed "an emp^ 
shell." 

559. The city of Savannah was abandoned, after Fort 
McAllister had been taken by storm, and it was occupied 
by General Sherman, December 21. 

General Butler's attempt upon Fort Fisher, which guarded 
Wiimingiort, in North Carolina, failed a few days later; but 
Commodore Porter' maintained his position with his gun- 
boats, and upon the arrival of fresh troops the fort was taken, 
January 15, 1865. The last port of the Confederacy was 
now closed. 

560. Mobile Bay. — The forts and floating defenses of 
Mobile harbor had been taken in August, by Admiral Far- 
ragut, in one of the most remarkable naval actions of the 
war. The approaches from the Gulf were well guarded, 
not only by forts and batteries on shore, but by sunken tor- 
pedoes, and by a powerful fleet, commanded by the highest 
officer of the Confederate navy. The fourteen Federal ves- 
sels that were outside the bar advanced, ' ' two abreast and 
lashed together," delivering their broadsides of heavy shot 
with perfect precision as they passed the forts. Four Federal 
iron-clads already within the bar joined in the batde, which 
was kept up for three bouts with great spirit and resolution on 
both sides. The severest conflict was with the Confederate 
ram Tetmtssee, which engaged five Union vessels at once, 
but at length surrendered. Mobile Bay was restored to the 
nation, and blockade-running ceased in the Gulf. Charleston 
had been besieged since June of 1863 by Admiral Dahlgren 
and General Gillmote, 

561. Re-election of Lincoln. — At the autumn elecrion 
of 1864 Abraham Lincoln was chosen President by .an im- 
mense majority in the loyal states, Andrew Johnson, of 
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Tennessee, being Vice-president Congress voted an amend- 
ment' to the Constitution, declaring that "neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction." In due time this amendment was rat- 
ified by the legislatures of more than three fourths of the 
states, and became a fundamental law of the land. 



1. Philip Henry Bharidan was bom In Somerset, Perry Connty, Ohio, 
In ittii., anrl received his education at Weal Point. l/nUl the breaking out 
of the Clvli War he was stationed roost of the time In Texas and on the 
Paclllc coast. He was then made chief quartermaslflr to the army of 
South-western Missouri, and It was not until Moy of 1882 tiiat he was 
transterred to a mvalry commatid. He Immediately began to show that 
ability and ener^ which afterwards caused Mnk Id De recognized as the 
moat able cavalry leader of the war. For defeallDB a superior cayaliy 
tttt<» at BoonevlllB^lse., on July iKt, 1862, he was made brlgadler-genecal, 
and, the following December, was advanced to the rank of n)aJop«eneTal 
for gallant acUoQ at Murlreesborough. At Chlckamauga he again dis- 
tinguished himself; and, at the head of his division, iWlessly led Oie 



le manybrllliant , 

tils taaiB ; and the decisive battle of Five Forks, conducted by 
with rare skill, compelled Lee to evacuate Petersburg. 

Sheridan's rank Is now lieulenant-eeneral ol tie regular army, and bis 
taead-quarteis are at Chicago, lUlnois. 

S. Joaeph Sooleston Johnston was bom In Prince Edward County, 
Va., m IM67, and graduated ut WeBt Point In 1829. Of aU the Southern 



He had had eitenMlve experience on the western frontier, against the 
Florida Indiana, and In the Mexican War. During the latter be was 
twice wounded, and for his gallantry was three times breveted, rising to 
tberankof colonel. In 1860 he had attained therankof brigadier-general 
~ and held this position » ' ' " ' ' 



"Comrades: In terminating our official relations, I earnestly exhort 

Sou to observe Ihlthfully the terms of paeiacallon ^reed upon; and to 
iscbarga ttic obligations of good and peaceful citizens, as well as you 
have performed the duties ofthorough soldiers In the Held. By BQch a 
course you will beat secure the comfort of your families and kindred, and 

S, 'William Teoumseh Bherman was bom In I^ncasler, Ohio, In 1820. 
When he was nine years of age his father died, and the Hon. Thomas 
Ewlug took Sherman Into his family. After graduating ut West Point In 
lS4(),Sfierman saw active service in the Semlnnle War, but took no part In 
the Mexican War which followed. At that time he was stationed on the 
Faoiac coast, where he remained until 18S0. He then was sent to Hew 
Yorkasbearerof dispatches, and while there was married lo Ellen Ewlng, 
daughter of his benefactor. He resigned from the army In 1S5S, and en- 
gaged Id banking In San Fianalsctj and New York. Qurlns IBSti and IWB 
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he pntctlced law In LeaTeuwortb, aDdon January 1, ISW, h. 

daties of snpeiintendeDt of the " Louisiana State SemliiBr; at Learnlne 
anil MIKtaiy Academy" at AlezaudtiH. When K seemed probable tbat 
the atate would juin In the secession movement. Sliermaa demanded 
his release from the tfovernor of the state. His request was granled, and 
In February of ISBl Sherman removed to 8t. Louis. Being appointed 
colonel In Uie regular army, he embarked In the war, commanding 
a division at the memorable battle of Bull Run. After tiiat battle, be 
waa made brlgadler-geneial of volunteers and transferred to the West. 
HIa action there soon slamped him as an able commander, and in bis 
ofllolal report of the battle ra bhiloh Qeneml Grant &ald, " I am indebted 



ja General fiherman for the succeaa of the battle." His gallant l... ..^^ 
daring the alege of Vloksburg was rewarded by the rank of brlgadler- 
Eeneral In the regular army, when Grant was made lieutenant-general, 
he had Hberman appointed as his successor In chief command of the 
Weatem armies of the Union, and the latter Immediately began lo pre- 
pare for that " March to the Sea," wblcb Is one of the most celebrated 
events In our history. 

After Grant's resignation of the office. Sh erman was appointed General 
of the army, and sull holds that position, with head-quarters at Wash- 
ington. 

4. Darid Dixon Porter was bom in Philadelphia In 1813. His father 
was David Porter, who did such gallant service In the War of 1812(^979). 
Both father and son entered the service of Mexico In her war with Spain, 
and when the latter was only fourteen years of age he was enmsed In a. 
very bloody Bea.%ht With a much superior Spanish vessel. That war 
closing, young Porter entered the United Slates Navy, and after a long 
Interval of peace, during whieh he served inthe Mediterranean squadron, 
— J — .1 ,( survey at borne, the Mexican War gave him an oppor- 



r New Orleans and 

3urg. Porter'said In capturing the last point won him the rank of 

rear-admiral, and he was given command of all the naval forces on the 
western rtve™ above New Orleans. Being transferred to the North At- 
lantic blockading sqiuidron. Porter crowned his valuable services to the 
Union by the capture of Fort Fisher at Wilmington, N. C. He was made 
vice-admiral In 1886, and for the four succeeding years had charge of the 
naval school at Annapolis. In IBTO, on the death of Farragut, he suc- 
ceeded to the highest rank, as Admiral of the Navy of the United Stales. 
6. It win Se noticed that 

lo part, with that of the act establish In a 

and with the language of the Wllmot Proviso liMO, 'Sote), 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TWENTIETH ADMINISTRATION — EVENTS OF 1865. 
Miralican Liaeobi, Preildml. .tadmB Jolauo'i, Vlet-prtiitdml, 

562. Sherman in South Carolina. — After a month's 
rest in Savannah, Sherman pursued his "grand march" 
through the CaroUnas. Columbia was taken, February 17, 
after its stores of cotton had been set on fire. The flames 
spread to dwellings, and a great part of the city was con- 
sumed. General Hardee found it necessary to abandon 
Charleston. The immense magazines of cotton were kindled 
by his orders; unhappily the fire reached a mass of powder, 
and two hundred, lives were destroyed by the explosion.' 
Though every effort was made to arrest the flames, the fair 
city became a scene of ruin and desolation. 

563. Passing into North Carolina, Sherman was met 
by Johnston, who had been again placed in command. The 
latter was defeated at Averysboro and Bentorwilk, and, April 
13, Sherman took possession of Raleigh, The forces of the 
Confederacy now consisted of the remnant of Johnston's 
troops and Lee's army of 40,000 men, which lay behind the 
earth-works of Richmond and Petersburg, hemmed in by 
Grant's 100,000 veterans. 

564. The Last Effort. — To disguise his plan of moving 
southward to join Johnston, Lee attacked and took Fort 
Steedman, but it was almost immediately recaptured. Three 
thousand men were lost in the vain assault, and Grant made 
no movement to relax his hold upon the Southern roads. 
On the first of April Sheridan advanced to Five Forks, 
twelve miles in the rear of Lee's position, and captured its 
garrison of 5,000 men. 

(3'0 
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563. Advance upon Richmond.— The next morning 
the Union army advanced upon Richmond. Resistance 
was no longer possible. President Davis was in church 
when the news reached him that the lines were broken and 
that Lee was forced to retire from the capital. Measures 
were immediately taken for removing the papers and other 
property of the Confederate government. Citizens teok the 
alarm, and soon the streets were clogged with wagons carry- 
ing household goods and valuables. The confusion in- 
creased all night. The city authorities ordered ihe destruc- 
tion of all intoxicating liquors; but some soldiers managed 
to secure a portion, and added the horrors of a mad carousal 
to those inseparable from the abandonment of the city. 

566. Burning of Richmond. — Four great store-houses 
of tobacco were set on fire by General Ewell's order; iron- 
clads were blown up; bridges burnt; the flames "leaped 
from street to street," and the roar of the conflagration was 
heard above the rumbling of wheels and all the other sounds 
of flight On Monday morning, the 3d of April, the Na- 
tional forces occupied the Confederate capital. 

567. Lee's Surrender. — Lee retreated westward, closely 
pursued by Grant His men had nothing to eat but the 
shoots of trees, and were so worn out that their progress was 
very slow. Arms were thrown away, and hundreds deserted 
at a time. Sheridan, with his cavalry, hung on his flanks, 
and captured thousands of prisoners. Finally, on the 9th, 
Lee surrendered his entire command, then consisting of less 
than 28,000 men, at Appomattox Court-house, Virginia. 
Officers and men, having given their word of honor to fight 
no more against the United States, "until properly ex- 
changed," were dismissed to their homes. Johnston sur- 
rendered' on similar terms to Sherman, April 26th, and 
the few scattered forces of the Confederacy followed the 
example. 
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LINCOLN'S SECOND INAUGURATION. 



568. Jefferson Davis, after a feeble attempt to keep up 
the forms of a government at Danville, escaped to the south- 
wari He was arrested by Union forces near Irwinsville, 
Georgia, and was held for two years a prisoner at Fortress 
Monroe. Then he was released on bail, and the proposed 
trial for treason never took place. 

569. Mr. Lincoln's second Inaugural Address, on 

the 4th of March, 1865, fairly stated the positions of the 
two parties in the Civil War: "Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
gainst the other. . . . The prayers of both could not be 
answered. That of neither has been answered fully. The 
Almighty has his own purposes, , . . With malice towards 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the Nation's wounds, ... to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations." 
It was believed that the same just and manly spirit which 
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had guided the nation through the tempest of civil war 
would best preside over its interests in the restoration of 
peace. But so it was not to be. 

570. Thanksgiving Day. — The fourth anniversary of 
the surrender of Sumter was appointed by the President as 
a day of thank^iving for the close of the war. By his invita- 
tion a party of distinguished civilians repaired to Charleston, 

and witnessed the raising of the stars and stripes 
above the ruined fort.' He remained at his post 
in Washington. ■ In the evening, learning that the people 
would be disappointed if he failed to appear at the theater, 
he went thither accompanied by his wife. A half-mad actor, 
named John Wilkes Booth, who had been nerving himself 
to the horrid deed by draughts of brandy, entered the Pres- 
ident's private box and shot him through the head; then, 
leaping to the stage, escaped, took horse, and spurred away 
into the darkness. At the same time another murderer vis- 
ited the house of Mr. Seward, who was ill in bed, and 
stabbed him several times, but not mortally, 

571. Death of the President. — Mr. Lincoln lingered 
until the next morning in unconsciousness, and then died. 
The horror and indignation excited by the wicked plot was 
not confined to the North. It was found, however, that 
only a few persons of no great reputation were concerned in 
it. Booth was overtaken and shot, as he refused to surren- 
der; four of his accomplices were hanged, and three were 
imprisoned for life. 

As the funeral escort of the dead President passed through 
the northern cities to his old home in Springfield, Illinois, it 
was attended by many tokens of the love and grief of the 
people. 

572. The Seventeenth President. — Vice-president 
Andrew Johnson took the oath of the highest office on the 
day of Mr. Lincoln's death, and became the seventeenth 
President of the United States. 
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573. Nevada was the third state fonned (1864) from the 
lands acquired from Mexico. Its rich silver mines, discov- 
ered in 1859, have drawn a crowd of adventurers; and in 
no state have such sudden and immense fortunes been made, 
Carson City and Virginia City are centers of mining interests. 

Several territories were divided during this period, and 
Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, and Montana received regular terri- 
torial governments. 

Read hblories of the Civil War by Greeley, Draper, Stephens, Pol- 
lard, and Lossing! Moore's " Rebellion Record ; " Badeau's " Life of 
Grant;" Johnston's "Narrative of Military Operations." 



1. "Bome boys bad dlBcovered powder at the depot of the "North- 
westeni Railway," and amused themselves by throwing some of Hon the 
burning cotton In the street. The powder di-opping from llielr hands 
Booo formed a, train, alonff which Are ran to the large quantity stored at 
the depot. A terrible explosion followed, by which the city was shaken 



3. On this occasion a well-deserved compliment was paid \r> Anderson, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

RESULTS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

574. The war once over, all reasonable men were ready 
to join in repairing its wastes and forgetting its enmities. 
Doubtless there were selfish Northern adventurers, who cared 
only to make their own fortunes out of the poverty of the 
exhausted South and the ignorance of the freedmen ; while 
there were disappointed politicians, who, having failed to 
destroy the Government, used every opportunity to obstruct 
its action. Both these classes presented obstacles to the 
thorough restoration of peace, but their influence could not 
be lasting. 

575. The strength and the clemency of the great 
Republic were equally proved by the circumstances attend- 
ing the close of the war. The hopes of its enemies were 
disappointed. It had been said that the peaceful, industri- 
ous pursuits of the majority of the people had unfitted them 
for war; and that, used as they were to personal independ- 
ence, they would never submit to the needful discipline of 
the army. But it was found that men will fight most cheer- 
fully and bravely for a government that represents their will 
and promotes their prosperity, and that happy home-life, so 
far from destroying courage, is a strong incentive to it. 

576. Great anxiety was expressed, at the close of the 
war, lest the letting loose of more than a million of men, 
used to the rough disorders of camp-life, might endanger 
the security of the country. The very persons who had 
said "Americans will never fight," now predicted that they 
would never cease from fighting. But the disbanded citizen- 
soldiers gladly and peaceably returned to their homes, and 
public order was not seriously disturbed. 
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577. The National debt had increased to more than 
twenty-seven hundred milhons of dollars. If to this be 
added the expenses of states, counties, and towns, the cost 
of the war was at least $4,000,000,000, Part of the sum 
was raised by the issue of "greenbacks;" »', e., the Gov- 
ernment's promises to pay certain amounts to the bearer; 
and these fell in value until $2.90 in paper had to be paid 
for $1.00 in gold. Gold and silver coin disappeared, and, 
until the Government provided a fractional paper currency, 
postage-stamps did duty as small change. 

578. Prosperity and Public Credit. — At the same 
time, the immense contracts given out by the Government 
afforded work to multitudes of people, and never were wages 
higher nor the appearances of prosperity greater than during 
the early years of the war. Though the war expenses toward 
the end of the great conflict exceeded in one year the whole 
cost of the Government from Washington to Buchanan, yet 
public credit was unshaken, and the loan called for in 
March, 1865, was taken to the amount of $530,000,000 in 
five months. 

579. The Confederate paper money was only a 
promise to pay certain sums, two or six months after the 
conclusion of peace between the Confederate States and the 
United States, As the hope of such a peace vanished, the 
currency became worthless, and was found scattered about 
the streets of Nashville and Atlanta like waste paper. The 
bonds of the Confederacy, of course, could never be paid. 

380. The loss of life during the war was not far from 
600,000 on both sides. It is impossible to number the lin- 
gering deaths of those whose health was ruined by exposing 
on battle-fields and in camps. Some idea of the maiming 
effects of war may be obtained from the fact that the United 
States provided more than seven thousand artificial limbs for 
disabled soldiers. 
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581. If ive aslc what v/as gained by all this suffering 
and expenditure of life and treasure, we find that the South, 
before the war was over, gave up the two principles for which 
it was ostensibly made. The right of secession was indeed 
a principle which no government could admit, and, notwith- 
standing its assertion of state sovereignty, the Confederacy 
was from the very beginning more strongly centralized than 
the Union had ever been. Its leaders found, just as their 
fathers had found in Revolutionary times (§234), that a rope 
of sand is not strong enough to bear the strain of war. One 
flag, one uniform, were seen all through the South, and one 
will at Richmond controlled all movements. 

582. Abandonment of Slavery. — The other principle 
was far more reluctantly abandoned; but before Lee's sur- 
render the Confederate government, like that of the Union 
two years before, had come to the resolution to arm the ne- 
groes, and thus in the end to set them free. The two pur- 
poses of the war being thus given up, it might seem that the 
conflict itself should have ceased; and so it would, at an 
earlier date, if the people had been as well informed as its 
government. 

583. No one can hear without the warmest admiration of 
the sacrifices and sufferings of the Southern people. Cut 
off from their usual means of communication with the outer 
world, they were deluded by false rumors of success and 
false reports of the character of their opponents. Naturally, 
bitter prejudices prevailed; and it was long before the 
people found that their Northern fellow-countrymen were 
human like themselves, and that the real interests of all were 
the same. Before the end of the war, every man between 
the ages of seventeen and fifty-five had been called to the 
ranks; property every-where was seized by the Confederate 
government at its own prices. Many thousand soldiers de- 
serted within a few weeks, not from cowardice, for no men 
were ever braver, but because their families were starving, 
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584. The conduct of the war on both sides proved 
the progress of scienfe. During some great battles, all the Na- 
tional major-generals were in council, though hundreds of 
miles apart, by the aid of electric wires. Fifteen thousand 
miles of military telegraph were sold when the war was over. 
The antiquated cannon and small arms with which the con- 
flict began were replaced by Dahlgrens, columbiads, and the 
most improved rifles, and in naval architecture America sur- 
passed all nations. 

585. Sanitary Commissions. — Never had science and 
human sympathy gained such victories over the horrid bru- 
talities of war. The United States Sanitary Commission dis- 
pensed twelve millions of dollars in money and supphes for 
the relief of the sick and wDunded, and the Western Sanitary 
Commission, three millions more. But money could not meas- 
ure the service rendered : the home comforts added to the 
rough necessaries of the military hospital; the "feeding- 
stations " and night lodgings for soldiers returning home on 
sick-leave j the strength imparted by the assurance that their 
sufferings were gratefully remembered. 



586. The Christian Commission, also, shared the 
hardships of the march, the trench, the battle-field; and cared 
for both bodies and souls. It cheered the sick, comforted 
the dying, buried the dead. It supplied $5,000,000 in 
money and material. Both Commissions continued their 
kind oflUces after the war was over, providing homes for 
disabled soldiers and employment for those who needed it. 

587. Foreign Results of the War. — One sixth part 
of all the people in England depended for their daily bread 
upon the cotton manufacture, and suffered severely from the 
blockade (§497) which deprived them of their material for 
work. Lancashire weavers were starving; and neither Egypt 
nor India could supply cotton enough to give them employ- 
ment. Moreover, English manufacturers were injured by 
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the high tariff {§398) which excluded their goods from 
American markets, and a very strong and bitter feeling 
against the Union prevailed. The British government, how- 
ever, resisted all pressure which would have carried it into 
interference in the war. 

588. Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, be- 
lieving that the Union was already destroyed, sent an amiy 
to Mexico, thinking to estabHsh an empire of the "Latin 
Race" in America, and perhaps to regain part of the great 
territory which France had sold (§§356, 357)- But the Union 
victories, and the firm remonstrances of the Government, 
led him to abandon his Mexican plans. The Emperor Max- 
imilian, whom he had placed upon a tottering throne, was 
betrayed and shot; his poor wife, crazed with grief, vainly 
besought help from the governments which had led him to 
his destruction, Mexico continued to be a republic, on 
friendly terms with the United States. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— Part V. 



With what views and expectations did the North 

and the South go to war? 
Describe the beginning of hostilities. 
What Southern states refused to secede? 
Name the eleven seceding states. 
What preparations were made on both sides? 
What changes occurred in Virginia? 
Describe the first great battle and its effects. 
The blockade and attempts to break it. 
The affair with the British steamer Ttmt. 
What was accomplished during lS6l ? 
Wliat three objects coraprised the Federal plan of 

Sketch the campaign in which forts Henry and 

Donelson were taken. 
Describe the battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Land. 

ing. 
What occurred meanwhile on the Mississippi and 

in Missouri ? 
What was the Confederate plan for the autumn of 

1862? 
Describe the campaign in Kentucky. 
What was done on the lower Mississippi? 
Describe the doings of the Merrimac and the first 

Monitor. 
What was done tn 1863 by the Army of the Po- 

What resulted from Lee's first invasion of Mary- 
land? 

What was the general result of 1862? 

What were the causes and effects of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? 

What changes and disasters to the Army of the 
Potomac, January to May, 1863? 
TI. 8. IL— 21. ( 



493-495 
496-498 
499. 500 



516-519 
520-524 



525. 526 
528 
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34. Describe I,ee's second invasion of the North. 
15. The siege and surrender of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson. 

26. General Morgan's movement north of the Ohio. 

27. The objects, scenes, and events of the Chaltanooga 

campaign. 

38. Grant's campaign in Ihe Wilderness. 

39. Sherman's movements in Georgia. 

30. What three cities were besieged by the U. S. Navy ? 

31. What v^as done by Sherman in [he Catolinas? 

32. Describe Ihe surrender of Richmond, of Lee's 

army, and of the Confederate president. 

33. The second inauguration and ihe death of Lincotn. 

34. Sum up the effects of the Civil War at home and 'I 

abroad. f 
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549-SS4 
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564-568 

569-571 
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PART VI.— THE UNION RESTORED. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

JOHNSON'S ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1865-1869. 

589. An important question had now to be settled. 
Were the lately seceded states out of the Union or in it? 
The President' held that they had never been out; a ma- 
jority in Congress, though 

denying the privilege of se- 
cession, insisted that they 
had forfeited their sute 
rights and must be dealt 
with as territories- The dif- 
ference of policy between 
Congress and the President 
grew wider, and three im- 
portant laws were passed 
over his veto. One estab- 
lished a Freedmen's Bureau 
to protect and provide for 
the lately emancipated 
slaves; a second guaran- 
teed their civil rights; a . > , ^ 

7 „ . Andrew JohilBOl]. 

third made it illegal for the 

President to remove any civil officer without the consent of the 

Senate. 

590. Impeachment of Andrenr Johnson, — The last, 
— called the "Tenure of Office Bill," — was infringed by the 
President's dismissal of Edwin M. Stanton,* Secretary of 

(J23) 
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War, Thereupon the House of Representatives impeached 
Much 86S A"*^^^^ Johnson before the bar of the Senate, 
Chief-justice Salmon P. Chase' presiding. The 
trial lasted more than two months. The President was ac- 
quitted, as one vote was lacking of the two thirds required 
for his condemnation. 

591. The work of Reconstruction went on. The 
principle of the Civil Rights Bill was embodied in a Four- 
teenth Amendment to. the Constitution, which was promptly- 
accepted by Tennessee, and ultimately by the other states. 
In time all the new state governments annulled the ordi- 
nances of secession, repudiated the Confederate war-debts, 
and were admitted to representation in Congress. One source 
of bitterness remained. Candidates for office were required 
to take the " iron-clad oath," as it was called, declaring that 
they had no part in the war for secession. Few of the in- 
telligent class in the South could take this oath, though 
many frankly accepted the results of the war, and were 
ready in good faith to resume their allegiance to the United 
States. The consequence was that public offices often fell 
into the hands of Northern immigrants and freed negroes. 

592. Submarine Telegraph. — The year 1866 was sig- 
nalized by the successful completion of a submarine tele- 
graph connecting Europe and America. The hero of the 
enterprise was Mr, Cyrus W. Field,* of New York, who, 
during twelve years of costly experiments, never lost heart, 
even under disastrous failure; but, crossing the ocean fifty 
times, succeeded in imparting his own courage to English 
and American capitalists. The first transatlantic cable was 
laid in 1858 from Heart's Content, in Newfoundland, to Va- 
lencia Bay, in Ireland. It transmitted four hundred mes- 
sages, but ceased to work within a month. 

593. Many ridiculed the idea of renewing the attempt, 
but Mr. Field soon formed a new company with a capital 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 



- - ■ ■ " and in June, 1865, the 

Great Easkm began to lay it on the ocean bed. Half her 
task was completed, when the cable broke and was lost be- 
neath the waves, A n^ew company was promp6y formed, 
a new cable made, and in the following summer the two 
hemispheres were connected by lines of instant communica- 
tion. Repairing to the scene of her former failure, the 
Great Eastern picked up the lost cable, joined the severed 
strands, and successfully laid it. Afterwards a cable was 
laid from Brest, in France, to Duxbury, in Massachusetts. 
S94. The purchase of all Russian America for 
$7,aoo,ooo, in 1867, greatly enlarged the territory of the 
United States. From its south-western peninsula, the whole 
country is called Alaska. Sitka, its chief town, is one of 
the rainiest settlements on the globe. The wealth of the 
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region consists in its pine and cedar timber, its seal-skins 
and other valuable furs, and its mineral deposits, including 
gold. The Yukon, one of the great rivers of the world, 
flows for 2,000 miles through the territory. Its waters 
abound in fish. 

Nebraska was admitted as the thirty-seventh state in the 
Union during the year of the Alaska purchase. Wyoming 
Territory was organized in 186S, having been formed from 
parts of Dakota, Idaho, and Utah. 

595. The Burlingame Embassy. — One notable event 
of 1868 was the arrival of an embassy from China, the first 
ever sent by that exclusive empire to any foreign power. 
Its head was Honorable Anson Burlingame, an American 
citizen, and lately his country's representative in China. He 
had so commanded the confidence of the Chinese govern- 
ment that the emperor had induced him to undertake this 
important mission, not only to the United States but to 
several European courts. The Chinese had begun to cross 
the Pacific in great numbers, to find employment in Cali- 
fornia and the inland mining states. A treaty, now con- 
cluded between the Asiatic Empire and the American 
Republic, guaranteed security of life, liberty, and property 
to the people of either nation while in the territory of the 
other. 

NOTES 

1. Andrew Jobnaon's career Is a striking example of the selt-mada 
man. He WBS born In 1903 at Ralclgli, K. C, wbere hla futher at dlffH^Dt 
tinacB piiTBued the calllnK of bank porter, constable, and church flexton. 
The family were so poor that young Johnson received no schooling what- 
ever, and at the atieof ten was apprenll<:ed toataUor. Soon after this he 
had his ambition aroused by a charitable gentleman, who ased to read to 
the men In the shop, and diligently 0mpl0yt.1l his leisure houiH In learn- 
ing to read. After residing for a short period at lAurennC. H., South Car- 
olina, he removed to GrconvlUe, Tennessee, In 1828, and there married. 
Under his wife^s Instruction Johnson rapidly extended his education, 
and, beooming Interested lo local politics, was twice elected alderman 
and twice mworof the city. He was three times elected '- " — '-'- ' — 
iBlatore, and nnally made his appearance as a representati 

lnl84S. He retained his seat there until I8SS, when hen , 

— IT ot Tenn«a«He. Johnson was a neraocrat In principle, and In 
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stand tor the Union. This aroused a, Htorm of Indlenatlon In the secess 
piirty la bte native state, and on his return therein May, 1861, a mob 
lered the cars fOr the purpose of lynchlne him. He, however, met tb 
boWly, pistol in hand, and the mob retired. 

Lincoln appointed Jobnson military eovemot of Tennessee in 1362, 
when his bofd, eneiKetie management otaffhlrs attracted general atten- 
tion throuBhout the North, and marked him as a flttlne complement lor 
the presidential ticket of 186^. 

Johnson's course as Presldeut was a great surprtae and disappointment 
to the party that elected him, but probably no President could have car- 
ried oat a plan of recon»1ructlon that would have been etTective and at 
the same time acceptable to those still burning with the angry paseions 



The President attempted to secure the Democrat 



. He was also defeated aa candidate for United States 

a for Kepresentatlve in 1872. Finally, in IffTS. be was 

elected to the Senate, but hfc health failed, and on the 31st of July of that 



to Bteubenvllle. In 1847, altbough retalnine his 
he removed to Plttabuisn, and a lew years later 
Qtation as counsel (br the state of PennsylTenia 



year he died. 
8. Bdwiu UoUastera Stanton lb. II 

vlile, Ohio, and received Uls education ^„ 

T... .._.... a .. .t- , — i_ .ooa he commenced practice at Cadiz, Ohio, 

^..v-.v^. .. IH rBilUjyWJ MJ DW)UUe.**"*"° '■*' '*'^'' «T*l.«,.«.fc. ..s*»I..I.h. I.I., 

office in the _ . ., , . . 

acquired a national repntation . 

aaalnst the WheeUng A Belmon „ , , 

Court of the United States. His business betbre this court beoameso con- 
UnnouB and important that In 1956 he removed to Washlneton. Two 
years later he was sent as United States coansel to the Pacinc Coast In 
some land cases Involvli^milllonBOf money. HewaesuOocasfUl In these 
cases, and while employed thus collected Mexican arohlTes which were 
scattered tar and wide throngh Calllbmia in the bands of nnauthoriied 
parties. Theae archives aided In the detection of fblse claims to land and 
mlnpH. and wnre Of incalculable Value. 

■ ■ ' appointed Attorney-irenera! of the 
an. The office had not been sought, 
out was Hccepteu at luc cost oi a lucrative law practice. When Buchan- 
an^ term expired Ur. Stanton resumed thepractlce of law; but In 1862 
Lincoln appointed him Secretary of War. This offlce, like the precedinK 
one, was unsouRht, and the appointment was made on the urgent solici- 
tation of promltient citizens. '* The eharacteristics of Mr. Stanton's ed- 
mlnistratlon were integrity, eneny, determination, singleness of purpose, 
and the power to comprehend the magnitude of the rebellion and the 
labor and cost In blond and treasnre Involved In suppressine it." 

In 186(1 Qrant appointed Mr. Stanton as an associate JusUce or the United 
Stales Sapreme tSiurt. The Benate immediately contlrmed tbe appoint- 
ment, but before he could tabe hlBscat he died after a brief illness, having 
worn himself out In the service of his country. 

3. Salmon Portland Ohase lb. 130S, d. 1873) was bom at Comlsb, N. H. 
His father died when Cha«e was but nine years old, and the latter'B uncle, 
then an Episcopal bishop in Ohio, undertook his education. After a col- 
legiate tr^nlng, first at Cincinnati College and then at Dartmonth, he 
went to Washington, where he taught school while studying law. In 1830 
he removed to Cincinnati to practice, and there employe his leisure time 
in preparing an edition of Ihe "Slatnies of Ohio^' which at once gave 
him reputauon, and has since superseded all other editions. 

Chase was a warm advocate of anti-slavery principles, and may be con- 
aldered virtually the originator and leader of what has since become the 
Republican party. In iSft he was elected United States Senator.and look 
a prominent part in all the exciting debates over the slavery question 
which occurred during his term (Jg m, 497, «8. 473-476). He was elected 

Kvernor of Ohio In 1^. and reelected In 1857 bv a larger majority than 
d ever been given a governor In that stale. He was returned to the 
United Slates ^nate in 1360. but President Lincoln almost immediately 
mode him Secretary of the TreBBury,»nd he bore one of the most ardu- 
ous poHltlons during the war, evolving and carrying out flnanclal schemes 
with wonderful judgment and skill. As a foundation to work upon he 
bad an empty treasury and a poor National credit; yet be rapidly re- 
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following December, the ai 

---^- United Blates. TIibl , „ 

r, which Involved the oonBtltntlooallty of certain acta of Congreaa 

„.,„ e President, tbe raconBtriictloii of the South, and other matters of 

Sutl Importance were dealt with by him In a, manner to eiclle llie ad- 
raUon of all. 

In 1H70 a paralytic stroke ruined hlB phvBloal health, and -'-•• •■ -"" 

able to perform the duties ot his of" '*■- •■• ' -' — - 



Is office with the usual clearness ai 

__---_- y wasted away and finally died at New 

the slity-slxth year of his age. 

4. Cyrus W, Field was bom at Btockbrldge, Mass., In 181S, and, after 
an ordinury education in hianativetown,weiitloNew York when ntteen 
voni-s niii nnrt rBiiiriiu wni-kBd lils Way from a clerkship to the besrt n' »■ 
cantlle house. At the age of thtrty-four 



tired, and ?or sli months traveled In South America, ehortly al . 

return, he was applied to fOr aid In establishing a telegraph line across 
Mewfoundtand to connect wltb a fast line of ocean steamers. Bebecajne 
Interested in the project, and conceived the Idea of extending the Mle- 
grapb line across the ocean. The undertaking seemed almost preposter- 
ons, but Mr. Field went lo work wltb tale usual energy, never ceasing In 
tale endeavors nor losing hope until success Qnally crowned his efibrts. 

Not content with this wonderful achievement, Mr. Field —- ■ —- ' — 

organize a company to establish a Bubmarine cable from 
to Japan, and tnue complete the telegraphic circuit of thei 



I the telegraphic circuit oi theelot 
lor ttae present the nndertaklni 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

■FIRST AND TWENTY-SECOND ADMINISTRATIONS, 
A. D. 1869-1877. 

, President. Sehai/Ier CWJtt, Henry Wilton, Vice-presldtnU. 



of Indiana, Vice-president of the United States. 

597. The Pacific Railroad was completed in May, 
1869. For six years the great work had been in prt^ress, 
at once from San Francisco in the west, and Omaha, Ne- 
braska, in the east. The two construction-trains met at 
Ogden, in Utah, one party having completed 882 miles of 
road, the other 1032. The great continent, of which Co- 
lumbus and his fellow discoverers saw only the eastern edge, 
no longer blocked the way to India, but afforded the speed- 
iest passage to it even for Europeans. 
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598. The first few months of 1870 saw the restoration 
of the South to all her abandoned rights. The Senators 

and representatives of Texas, last of all the seceded states, 
resumed their seats in Congress, March 30. On the same 
day the President proclaimed the Fifteenth Amendment, — 
already adopted by Congress and ratified by three fourths of 
the states.^as part of the Constitution, It prevented the 
legal denial of his right to vote to any citizen of the United 
States on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

599. Unsettled w?ar claims, arising from the mischief 
done by Confederate cruisers under the British flag, occa- 
sioned some anxiety both in England and America. But 
neither government was unwise enough to plunge the two 
nations into war for matters which could be settled by 
reason. A "Joint High Commission," consisting of five 

English and five American statesmen, met at 
Washington, and, after a fair discussion, agreed 

that all claims of either nation against the other should be 

decided by three modes of arbitration : 

600. (i) The "Alabama Claims," — including demands 
for injury done by several other English-built Confederate 
cruisers, — were submitted to a board of commissioners from 
five friendly nations. This board met at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in Che summer of 1872, and, having heard the lawyws 
on both sides, decreed that Great Britain should pay to the 
United States fifteen and a half millions of dollars. To the 
lasting praise of the British government, the amount was 
paid without demur. 

601. (z) A question concerning the boundary between 
Washington Territory and British Columbia was 
referred to the Emperor of Germany, and his decision was 
accepted by both parties. (3) Some years later three com- 
missioners, one English, one American, and one chosen by 
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the first two, met at Boston to settle claims arising from 
the fisheries near the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land. In consequence of their award, the United States paid 
to Great Britain five millions of dollars. Lovers of peace 
rejoice that a step has thus 
been made toward the good 
time coming, — though doubt- 
less yet too far away, — when 
cannon-law between nations 
shall be esteemed as obsolete 
and brutal as "fist-law" be- 
tween individual men. 

602. The Chicago Fire. 

— The years 1871 and 1872 
were marked by several 
dreadful fires. For two days 
Chicago was burning, — solid 
masses of stone, iron, and 

brick making scarcely more uiyssei s. Grant, 

resistance to the fierce heat than the lightest wooden build- 
ings. Nearly 100,000 persons were deprived 
of homes ; and the property destroyed was n 9, 1 71. 

worth $200,000,000. About the same time the great lum- 
ber-lands of Wisconsin and Michigan were visited by im- 
mense conflagrations. The flames spread from forests to 
villages; people plunged into lakes or rivers to escape them, 
but uncounted hundreds perished, 

603. Boston was visited in November, 1872, by a simi- 
lar disaster, though with less loss of life and property. 
More than sixty acres, covered with magnificent structures 
of granite and brick, were laid in ashes. The 
disaster was greater from an epidemic which had 
disabled all the horses in Boston, so that the heavy fire- 
engines had to be drawn by men. With wonderful energy 
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both Chicago and Boston recovered from their great calami- 
ties; so that within a year or two "the burnt districts" 
were only to be known by more splendid and massive build- 
ings than those which the flames had destroyed. 

604. Horace Greeley,' founder and editor of the ' ' New 
York Tribune," was proposed for the presidency, in the 
autumn of 1872, both by the Liberal branch of the Repub- 
lican party and by the 
Democrats. He loved 
peace, and at the first 
movement toward seces- 
sion in i860 had even ad- 
vocated a friendly separa- 
tion of the states rather 
than war. He soon 
changed his views, and 
favored the " short, sharp, 
and decisive " conflict 
which might lead to settled 
peace. His name was on 
the bond which released 
the ex-president of the 

Horace Greeley. Confederacy from prison ; 

and many thought his election would hasten the return of 
good feeling between different sections of the country. Grant, 
however, was reelected, ■wX'Cn Hmry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
as Vice-president; and Greeley, broken down by labor, ex- 
citement, and domestic sorrow, died within the month, 

605. Grant's Indian Policy. — The President had a 
new and hopeful plan for preventing trouble with the In- 
dians. This was to civihze and win them by every possible 
means to the pursuits of peace. To this end he proposed 
schools, model farms, premiums for success in cattle-raising, 
etc.; and, as Quaker pohcy Coward the Indians was the only 
one that had ever succeeded (§120), he committed all ques- 
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tions concerning them to a board consisting mainly of 
" Friends," while an educated Indian, who had served on 
his staff during the war, was a prominent member. But 
this humane scheme could not immediately eSace the memory 
of many wrongs. 

606. The Modocs had been ordered from their lands in 
Oregon to a new reservation in the Indian Territory. They 
refused to go, and, intrenching themselves upon their "lava- 
beds," defied the Government to remove them. Their leader 
was "Captain Jack," whose father had been killed by the 
order of a United States officer, when under a flag of truce. 
The Modocs were soon surrounded and overpowered; but 
to avoid bloodshed a truce was agreed upon, 

during which General Canby and six commis- 
sioners met the chiefs in council. Revenge and treachery 
won the day. The General and a kind-hearted clergyman 
were murdered in the presence of the council; another com- 
missioner was shot but not killed. War was then prosecuted 
until the whole band surrendered, and their chiefs, having 
been tried by court-martial, were put to death. 

607. Effects of Paper Money.— The unsetding of 
values by the Civil War (§§577, 578) still kept the money- 
markets in an excited and unhealthy state. There was great 
seeming prosperity; hundreds of millions of the public debt 
were paid; but eight years went by without any serious 
attempt to redeem the Government's promises on the green- 
backs, and the frequent rise and fall of their value gave 
every opportunity to wild speculation. 

608. Railways and Money Panics. — More railroads 
were begun than the country needed or could pay for. 
Chief of these was the "Northern Pacific," from Duluth, on 
Lake Superior, to Puget Sound. Its stock was largely held 
and sold by a banking firm in Philadelphia. The failure 
of this firm in 1873 gave a shock to the commercial world, 
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and in the panic many banks and other establishments were 
forced to suspend payments. Public works ceased; multi- 
tudes of the poor were without employment. "Hard times" 
were most keenly felt by those who had no share in causing 
them. 

609. Worst of all was the destruction of confidence. No 
one knew whom to trust. So many enormous fortunes had 
been made by fraudulent contracts or by scarcely less fraud- 
ulent speculation, that men were tempted to despise the mod- 
erate rewards of honest employments, and to join in the rush 
for sudden wealth. Reproach fell even upon Senators and 
Representatives at Washington. A long series of investiga- 
tions resulted in the clearing of a few names, but left others 
deeply shadowed. 

6io, Ring Robberies. — ^The man^ement of New York 
and other great cities fell into the hands of thieves, who 
robbed the pubhc treasury and bribed voters to keep them- 
selves and their tools in fwjwer. Tax-payers were too busy 
to look after their own interests. Suddenly their eyes were 
opened, and then the movement toward reform was as swift 
and thorough as the current of crime and corruption had 
been. So many frauds were brought to light that "at first 
sight it seemed as if the world had suddenly grown worse ; 
on second reflection it was clear that it was growing better." 

611. The Specie Resumption Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1876, provided for the redemption in coin of all 
legal tender notes on and after January i, 1879, 

Colorado, the thirty-eighth state, was admitted to the Union 
in 1876. The wonderful dryness of its air makes it the 
paradise of pilgrims in search of health ; while its metallic 
wealth aflbrds abundant attraction to miners and adventurera. 

612. The Centennial Year. — The year 1876 completed 
a century f£ American Independence. The great Republic 
bad surpassed the hopes of her friends and disappointed the 
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wishes of her enemies. Though assailed by foes within, 
she had proved strong enough not only to conquer but to 
forgive. The Centennial was celebrated by a great Inter- 
national Exposition at Philadelphia. More than two hun- 
dred buildings were erected in Fairmount Park, where a 
magnificent display of the products of all the zones delighted 
increasing throngs of visitors for six months. 

613. Dom Pedro II., the energetic and enlightened 
Emperor of Brazil, was present, with President Grant, at 
the opening, and afterwards pursued his journey through the 
states, inquiring into every thing that could be of use to his 
great undeveloped empire. 

614. The u^ar vtrith the Sioux more sadly signalized 
the Centennial summer. Instead of confining themselves to 
the extensive lands in Dakota which they had accepted by 
treaty with the United States, these savages were committing 
robberies and murders in Montana and Wyoming. A large 
detachment of the regular army was sent to subdue them. 
General Custer, with the Seventh Cavalry, was reconnoiter- 
ing near the Little Horn River, wheri he suddenly 

came upon the Indians in force. A fierce battle 
followed, in which the General, with every man of his com- 
mand, was slain. 

This great disaster led, of course, to a stem following up 
of the war. The savages were defeated many times during 
the summer, autumn, and winter, until a remnant of their 
number, under the chiefs Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse, es- 
caped into British territory. 

615. The Republican party had now been in power 
sixteen years, the most exciting and momentous years in the 
history of our country. Violent differences of opinion had 
arisen in those years concerning finance, reconstruction, and 
other questions occasioned by the war; and the presidential 

i of 1876 was the most closely contested that had 
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Cutter's Lust Fight. 

ever been held. " Returning Boards" had been appointed 
in some of the Southern states with the power of declaring 
the result of elections. Their decision in favor of the Re- 
publican party in Florida and Louisiana was immediately 
denounced by the Democratic party as fraudulent; the Re- 
publicans firmly disputed the accusation, and serious trouble 
seemed imminent. 
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616, The Joint High Commission. — ^When Congress 
met, there was a long debate. It was agreed at last that a 
Commission consisting of five Judges of the Supreme Court, 
five Senators, and five Representatives should hear the evi- 
dence and decide. Their conclusion was reached two days 
before the end of General Grant's term. It was to the effect 
that the Republicans had cast one hundred and eighty-five 
electoral votes for Rtttherford B. Hayes, of Ohio; the Dem- 
ocrats had cast one hundred and eighty-four for Samuel J, 
Tilden, of New York, So the vexed question was settled, 
and President Hayes was inaugurated (the 4th being Sunday) 
on the 5th of March, 1877. 



1, Tnj««eB B. Gtuit WBB bom In 1822 at Point Plesnant, Clermont Uo^ 
Ohio, and paseed bis Ikiyhood In the nelgbborlng vUloce of Qeonetown. 
At the age of seventeen he entered West Point, where he gradnated ftmr 
years laternlttiout having dlstlneuished himself, being twenty-tlrBt In a 
clasa of thlrt;-nlne. Ah a second lieutenant he was stationed on the 
frontier until the breaking out of the Mexican War. He was in eveiy 
Important battle of the latter ezoept that of Buena Vista, and received 
the wannest praise from hisiiuperlor officers (Or gallant conduct. He was 
rew^ed tv brevets on two occasions. He resigned his conimlssloD ai 
captain in 18S4,Bnd attempted bmilDg near 8t. Louts. Mot meeting wltb 
mucli BnocesH, however, he accepted a position in bis fntber's tannery at 
Qalena, Illinois. Here he lived In comparative obscurity, and at the 
breAklDE out of the Civil War was entirely nnltnown to the public. 
When A^aident Lincoln issued his call fbr volunteers Grant orraniEed 
aiid drilled a company at Galena, and at the same time ofibred bis ser- 
vices by letter to the Adjutant-general, but was ignored. Marcbing hla 
company tc Springfield, Illinois, be was appointM by the governor to 
musier the state volunteern, and five weeks later was made colonel of a. 
raiment. He first reported to General Pope, In Missouri, and shortly 
alter, baviug been appointed brigadier-general ef voiunteere, he was 

fiiacedlnoommandof the district of Soutfi-east Missouri. HisfirBtact of 
mportance was the seizure of Paducah, which had great influence in 
keeping Kentacky In the Union: and Uie capture of Fort Doneison, 
which nillowed soon after, gave hun a. Ifatlonal reputation and won him 
bla oommlssloll of major-geneial of volanteeia. His career was now a 
—■— if biUliant BDooetses, and lils generalship at Cbattanoo^ Is eonsid- 



eradbrmJIltsryaiithorlUetastbeinaBt^leceot theWar. Hebaatteen 
severely criticised tbr recklessly sacriflclng the lives of bin anlilleni. hnt 
witbout jQBt caose : IDr alttaougn the battles during h: 



that he was pursuing the shortest ai 

horrors of civil war, and the result proved the correctnesa of ills Judg- 

Grant was included In the plot of the conspirators who mnidered Lin- 



coln, and probably escaperl death through declinli^ the tatter's 
tlon to loin the party at the theater. 
After his second term as President had expired, he made a lour of the 



S^obe, and no individual in the world's history ever received such a 
nnousseries of ovations. The crowned beads of Europe vied w*" 
■ ■ 'ig lilm mMked al" "' 

Muntry at large ' 
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two yean old, and atthe aoaof seven bad lead all tbe lKX>k8 upon which 
he could lay Ills hands within a radius of seven miles Ttaia his father's 
farm-hoaM. When Horace wastenyeBTBofsfte his father moved to Ver- 
mont, and In this state the sod took tats fltst step In the profession of lour- 
nallBiD, belos apprentloed to a printer. The newspaper on which he 
~Drked as a compositor was dlacon tinned In 1830. and Oreelev went west 
Visit his parents, who had In the meantime removal to Erie ttounty. 



Vvi. He worked at his trade there for a short time, bnt wuges being very 
low h« determined to go to New York, where he arrived AnguBl 17tB, 1831, 
with bnt ten dollars in money and a Hiaall tiundle of clotblne. After 
working as a compositor for about a year and a half he embarked In suc- 
cessive ventures as a loumallat, but with poor saccess financially, nntU 
anally, April lOth, ISll, he Issued the first namber of the "New York 
Tribone," which has since made the name of Horace Oreelev celebrated 
throughout the Engllsh-speiiklng world. He was justly proud of tats euo- 
cesaln his chosen proteaslon ; and In his autobiography say8,"l cherish 
the hope that the Joumall projected and ealahllshed will live and flourish 
long after I shall have moldered Into forgotten dust, being guided by a 
larger wisdom, a more nneirlng sagacity to dUcem the right, though ncab 
by B. more un&ltering readiness to embrace and defend It at whatever 

Krsonol cost ; and that the xtflne which coveis my ashes may bear to 
tnre eyes ttaa still Intelligible Inscription, 'Founder of the New York 
Tribune.'" 

Mr. Greeley's peculiar political position, as well as his personal eccen- 
trtcltlea niHde hlra tho butt of numberleBS caricatures during the cam- 
paign in wtileh lie was defeated, and tu addition to the harassing political 
Btiajn, ho sulTered the private grief occasioned hy. his wife's deaui. The 
result was an attack of inflammation of the brain, which ended his life 
Ina very short time. His funeral was public and moat Impressive, The 
body lay In state in the New York City Hall, and was visited by an Im- 
mense throng of people, amoag_ whom were the President, Vice-president, 
and Chlef-jusUce of the UnitS Slates. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ADMINISTRATION, A. D. 1877-1881, 
Satherford B. Eayet, FrelHent. William A. Wheeler, Vlee-pntide^. 

617. The Nineteenth President. — Among President 
Hayes's' first measures was the withdrawal of National troops 
from the Southern states. Governor Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, and other officials, assured him that their 
presence only promoted irritation, and was not needed for 
the preservation of order. The President desired to do all 
that the most generous confidence could dictate toward 
soothing all feelings of bitterness and establishing peace and 
friendship. 

618. Civil Service Reform was the next object. . Ever 
since Jackson's administration the rule had been that "to 
the victors belong the spoils" after an election {§415). 
Postmasters and other officials had been appointed upon the 
recommendation of members of Congress, not always with a 
view to the fitness of the candidate, but rather as payment 
for political services. President Hayes was pledged to con- 
sult the service of the public rather than of the jxiliticians, 
and to regulate both his appointments and dismissals by 
questions of personal worth. 

619. The *' Grangers." — ^The immense power and 
wealth of certain railway companies had for several years 
attracted attention. During the war an association, called 
the "Patrons of Husbandry," was formed to protect the in- 
terests of Western farmers against exorbitant charges for 
transportation on the part of the railroads, and in general to 
oppose all oppressive monopolies. In 1874 there were twenty 

(339} 
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thousand "Granges," or local associations, and a member- 
ship of a million and a half. 

6ao. Railway Riots, — In the summer of 1877 railway 
interests were threatened in a less orderly way. Brakemen 
and other train-hands on the "Baltimore and Ohio 
"*" * Railroad" "struck" at Martinsburg, in West Vir- 
ginia, in consequence, of a reduction in their wages. The 
business of the whole road 
was suspended. The ex- 
ample was quickly fol- 
lowed upon other roads. 
Buildings and rolling- 
stock were burnt; and 
from opposition to the 
companies the movement 
became rebellion against 
the states and even the 
Government at Washing- 
ton, which sent troops to 
put down the insurgents. 
621. Pittsburgh, in 
Pennsylvania, was th e 
scene of the greatest vio- 



Erford B. K*;«. 



lence. The mob numbered 20,000 men, and for two days 
had entire control of the city. 100 lives were destroyed; 
125 locomotives and 2,500 freight and express cars were 
burnt. Riots occurred at Chicago, St. Louis, and even at . 
San Francisco; but here it was not railway capitalists, but 
the employers of Chinese laborers, who were attacked. 

622. Communism. — The alarming fact was that the lead- 
ers in all these places were not railway hands, but restless 
"communists," who were travehng from place to place ex- 
citing workmen against their employers. While the men 
were "striking," their families too often were starving. The 
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railway riots were put down within a fortnight; but the 
great question of employers and employed remained to tax 
the best energies of thoughtful minds for many years to 

623. The Chinese Question. — The large immigration 
of Chinese laborers makes the problem more difficult. They 
already number more than 100,000 in America, of whom 
7S,ooo are in the state of California alone. They cross the 
Pacific often in large companies under the direction of con- 
tractors, and find employment in the mines, in factories, in 
market-gardening, and domestic service. On the one hand, 
fear has arisen lest the relations of "coolies" with the con. 
tractors m^ abridge the personal liberty which the Govern- 
ment wishes to guarantee to every inhabitant of the country; 
on the other, lest the habits of heathenism, which the im- 
migrants have brought with them, may prove injurious to the 
morals of the community. It can not be said, however, that 
the noisiest opponents of the Chinese are the most orderly or 
most Christian part of the population; while the "heathen" 
very often set a worthy example of quiet industry and obe- 
dience to law. 

624. In the early months of 1879 a bill passed both 
houses of Congress setting aside part of the Burlingame 
treaty (§595), and putting a check on further immigration 
from China. President Hayes vetoed the bill, considering 
the faith of the United States pledged to the fulfillment of 
the treaty until both governments could agree to change it 
This was effected in September of the following year, when 
treaties were made between the two governments, giving the 
United States the right to limit or suspend the immigration 
of Chinese laborers. 

625. What no one fears or regrets, is the presence of one 
hundred and four Chinese youth in our academies and col- 
leges.' Since the opening of the great Asiatic empire to in- 
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tercourse with other nations, boys of good birth and talents 
have been sent to be educated in the United States at the 
expense of their own government Their superintendent 
here is Yung Wing, a Chinese mandarin, who is himself a 
graduate of Yale College, and lately minister of China at 
Washington. The govern- 
ment of Japan has sent not 
only boys to American col- 
leges, but young women to 
fit themselves for teachers 
of girls at home. 

636. Cost and Credit 
of the Government. — 

On the first day of 1879 
payments in gold were re- 
sumed by the Treasury and 
the national banks; and 
thus, after eighteen years, the 
disturbing effects of the Civil 

War upon the currency were 
J»me« A. airfield. / ' 

ended. The war debt, 

though diminished by over nine hundred millions of dollars 
since 1866, still occasions by far the greatest item of public 
expense. The cost of the Government, as such, /. e., of the 
civil service, army, and navy, is comparatively small, and is 
met by duties on foreign goods. The interest and sinking 
fund of the public debt are provided for by the internal rev- 
enue, which is levied mainly on tobacco, whisky, and malt 
liquors. All surplus revenue, from whatever source, is de- 
voted to the reduction of the National debt. 

627. The four years' term of Mr. Hayes was chiefly re- 
markable as a period of peace and prosperity. Bounteous 
harvests supplied ati enormous export of grain to European 
markets. Immigrants arrived at our ports in greater num- 
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bers than ever before, and an unusual proportion of these 
were industrious people, who were hkely to be an advantage 
rather than a burden to the country. The census taken in 
June, 1880, showed the population of the United States to 
be more than fifty millions. 

The election ip the following November resulted in the 
choice of James A. Garfield,' of Ohio, to be the twentieth 
President of the United States, and of Chester A. Arthur, 
of New York, to be Vice-president The Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency was Winfield S. Hancock, U. S. A. 

628. Never did an administration begin with brighter pros- 
pects. The nation was at 
peace, and with the return 
of prosperity, the bitterness 
that had sprung from civil 
conflict, had passed away. 
President Garfield repre- 
sented all that is best in 
American life,— not only in 
the self-reliant virtues that 
had raised him from poverty 
to the highest position in 
the land, but also in the in- 
tellectual zeal and diligence 

that had made him the Chester a. Arthur. 

"most scholarly of all our 

statesmen," and the genial goodness and sincerity which won 
the confidence even of his political opponents. He com- 
menced his presidential work as thoroughly as he had done 
every thing else, ^determined to appoint only honest and 
competent public servants, and to remove none except for 
sufficient cause. After four busy months, he was just quit- 
ting Washington to attend the Commencement at Williams 
College, when a shot from a vile assassin ended his active 
career, and thrilled the whole nation with grief Mid horror. 
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Still there was an eighty days' struggle for life, bravely and 
patiently sustained ; but on the evening of the nineteenth of 
September, he died at Long Branch in New Jersey. Prob- 
ably no ruler ever gained such universal sympathy. In En- 
gland and France it was especially marked. On the day of 
the funeral, the people of these countries voluntarily closed 
their places of business, and draped their houses in mourn- 
ing. A bond of common sorrow seemed to unite more 
closely all the civilized nations of the world. 

Vice-president Arthur' took the oath of the chief magistracy, 
first in his own house in the city of New York, on the 
night of Mr. Garfield's death, and on the 21st of Sep- 
tember in the Capitol at Washington, in the presence of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, He thus became the twenty- 
first President of the United States. 



NOTES. 

1. Butharford BiralMFd Bayea was bom at Delaware, Oblo, In 1S22. 
He KradDatod at Ken; on College, In that Btale, and, after taking bis degree 
at t&e Harvard LawSctiool, cnmmenoed tbe praoltce of law at Fremont, 
Oblo. In 1849 he moved to Cincinnati, and soon eslabllshed a flonrlslilng 
practice. He was made mnjor of the Twenty-tblrd Oblo Volnnceera in 
1861, and'served throagbout the war. He Has badly wounded at South 
Honntain (5 535), and ghortly after was promoted to a ooionelcy. Gallant 
service In many of tbe bordeat battles of tbe Army of the Potomae was 
rewarded by Buooesslve advanoes In rank, and at the close of tbe war 
Hayes was a brevet major^eneral. After the battle of Cedar Creek (§ hw). 
In which he took part, Hayes waBUOtlHed of his eleotlon to Congress from 
the seoond distrtot of Ohio. He Tenlgaed from the army in June, 1866, and 
tbe tOUowlDB December took hla seat In Oongrees. He was re-elected In 
1886, hot realgned his seat Vo accept tbe governorship of Oblo ; the latter 
offlce was beld tOr two successive terms, when he again became a candi- 
date tbr Congress and was defeated. In ltf75 he received an unprecedsnted 
honor In hla native state, belnR elected governor for the third time. His 

Sopularlty in Ohio, and the stand taken bv him on ttie issues at stake In 
is last contest for the govcmorBhlp, brought him prominently before tbe 
country, and resulted In hia nomination for the presidency la Ki76. 

2.8! 
ItHvblBOoniitryand reported thai the youth were renouncing thereilgioli 
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two vears ot age, leaving bis widow with four small children to Btrogale 
ft>r]llb Id the utokwoods. James receWed BmeBeeradDCBtlon.andattiie 
. .... .. — ... ._! Buppoi-tiDg tbe larnily,— Aral as a carpenter, 



X, 



He WHS BO poor that be was compelled to worb In the momiDg 
Inesand Etatiirdaya to help pay hU tuition. At the atieof IS, 
teach In the district echools. In 1H6L he became a stuaent of 1 



the momlDgs and e' 



in on the canal. Abtm- 

. .. inntof illnesa,hl8 amblUoQ forablgber 

ised, and heBecured It In the fare of many obstacles. 

1, dblo, the Infltitntlon that, in ISe?, he- 

._, as, Hiram College. In Hiram, he fitted 

Ibr the Junior year of Williams College, where he KraduBted with high 
bonora la U6& He bad served two years bb a subordinate teacher at 
Hiram before going to coUese. On his graduation, be returned to that 
InsUtntlon as a teacher. IttTSST, he became Principal of the Ek:leotlc In- 
Btltule. In 1S6II, he was elected to the State Senate, and while serving as 
senator at Ctolnmbiu was admitted to the bar. He left bis poat at Hiram 
In tbe&llof laoitoenter tbeatitiT rb colonel of an Ohio re^ment. After 
tbe hatUe of CJilckamauoa, Id 1863, be was made a m^or-general. In ISSt, 
hewaselecladlOtbeNaSonal House of Representatives; and.on the con- 
vening of tbe SStli CoDBress, be resigned biB maJoT-ceDetal^ooiDmlJssion, 
and took his seat In thatbody. Hewasre-etectedtothesnoceealTeHoDBea 
nntll Jannaiy, USD, when be was elected to tbe HatloDal Senate. In Jnne 
of that year, he became tbe candidate of the Republican party fcr tbe 
preeidency ; and. Id November Ibllowlng, he was elected to that high 
office. His political life was one of ooDBtant labor and stndy, and few 
IM^ttetanB bave developed such breadth ot thought and soundnesa of 
judgment. 

4. CbestSF Alan Artbur was bom at Fairfield, Vermont, October 5, 
1830, tbe son of a learned IrlBb clergymEUi. He entered Union College 
ScbeDeclady. N. Y., when only fifteen years Of age, and bo tboroneb was 
his preparation, and so dltlgetit his study, that be took the blgheat nbnois 
of every year, although he was, part of the time, meeting blB own ezpeDses 
by leaching, Graduating lu IMS, be commenoed the study of law at 
Ballaton Springs, N. ¥., and continued It at lAnBtngtinrBh. In OSl, be 
became principal of an academy at Pownal, Vt., bnt wblle fltWiw stndenta 
(br college still continued blB law Btudlee. In US3 be was admitted tothe 
bar In the city of Hew York, and soon engaged In the contest against 
alaveholdlng Interests which iben agitated the nation. He became known 
among the " practical men "In city politics by attending primary meet- 
ings and keeping watoh over tlie polls at eleotlona. 

Mr. Artbur was a member of the Convention at Saratoga In 1856, which 
organized the Republican Party, and subsequently became Englneer-ln- 
Cblef on the staff of Governor Morgan. He had previously been ranch 
Interested In tbe organisation ot the Btate-roilitla, and in 1861, was ad- 
vanced to tbe Important post of Quartermaster-General. The quota of 
the slate of New 'i^rk under one call In 1862 amounted to slity regiments 
or Sfl,T05 men. In raising and providing lor these recruits, Gen. Arthur 
proved his great energy and talent for organliatlon. Hla duties ended 
with the Inauguration otaDemocratloGovemor,and he retorned in 1864 
to his law practice, which he continued nearly eight years, 

iDNovember.lWl, he was appointed by President Grant, to be Collector 
ofthePortof New York,— one ot the most luorativeofflcea in the gift of the 
Bovemment, which he held until 1S78. In 1879 he was elected chairman 
of tbe Republican Stale Committee of New York, and had much to do 
with the Bocceaa of the campaign. In Jane of 1880, be was nominated fcr 
ealdeutbythe BepubllcaD Convention at Cblcego, was elected In 
, 1 X-, — .1 ..i. — >..= „m„= »n .h= »™.rf>. r.1 Harch, 188L 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

OF THE 



629. Territory and Population. — In little more than a 
century the United States has grown, from a line of scat- 
tered colonies on the Atlantic coast, to a continental power 
bordering two oceans and covering more than three and a 
half millions of square miles. The summer sun never sets 
(346) 

Coogk 
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Upon its whole extent, for a new day dawns upon the 

-forests of Maine before its predecessor has quitted the west- 
ernmost island of Alaska. The population has multiplied in 
the same time from less than three to over fifty millions. 
About one half of the whole territory, including Alaska 
<§S94), 's still public land, at the disposal of Congress and 
the President. This includes, of course, the least valuable 
portions of the country west of the Mississippi (§15); but_ 
there are yet unoccupied fertile lands capable of maintain- 
ing hundreds of millions of human beings. 

630. Railroads and Telegraphs. — Fifty years ago 
there were twenty-three miles of railroad in the United 
States; now there are more than 100,000 miles. The mag- 
netic telegraph was then unknown; now telegraphic lines 
measure over 150,000 miles, and use wire enough to go 
fifteen times around the globe. These two items give but a 
slight hint of the improved means of traffic and communi- 
cation. The fatigue and danger in traveling enormous dis- 
tances have been reduced almost to nothing, and tlje cost 
of freight has been similarly lessened. 

The telegraph itself is replaced in some instances by the 
telephone, which transmits the spoken words instead of 
mere conventional signals. By its means a famous speaker 
or singer can be heard scores of miles away — while its value 
in business is beyond calculation. 

631. Immigration. — The rapid extension of public 
works has been owing in great measure to immigrations from 
Europe. By reason of their fortunate position, with but 
few neighbors, the United States have been comparatively 
free from the wastes and burdens of war which afflict most 
of the European nations. Instead of spending some of the 
best years of their lives in camps and barracks, men are at 
liberty to provide comforts for themselves and their families. 
This and other causes have led to a constant stream of im- 
migration across the Atlantic ever since the end of our War 
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of i8ia. Many of the new-comers were skilled mechanics, 
and brought money enough to establish themselves well in 
their chosen country. Others could at least dig canals, 
grade railway-beds, and earn for their children -better oppor- 
tunities than they themselves had enjoyed. Even during 
our Civil War the high prices of labor drew larger numbers 
to America than ever had come in the same period before. 
In the ten years, A. D. 1860-1870, nearly four and one half 
millions of European immi- 
grants entered the Northern 
ports. 

632. Beside alt the in- 
dustrial advantages thus de- 
rived from the Old World, 
it ought not to be forgotten 
that some of the best brains 
of Europe, — either exiled 
by political troubles or de- 
siring peace and freedom 
for the better prosecution of 
science, — have made Amer- 
ica their home. Among the 
latter class was Professor 
Loui.Ae«,i.. j^yj^ Agassiz, the Swiss 

sauani, who knew more about fishes than almost any other 
man living, and whose death, in 1873, was mourned in two 
hemispheres. Among the former were Doctor Francis Lie- 
ber, of Columbia College, New York; Carl Schurz; and 
many others. 

633. Manufactures. — American cotton mills and the 
full adoption of the Federal Constitution date from the same 
year. In 1789 Samuel Slater, a pupil of Arkwright (§348), 
came to this country and established the first mill for spin- 
ning cotton yarn, at Pawtucket, in Rhode Island. England 
did not then allow the export of machinery, nor even of 
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plans, so that Slater had to set up his wheels and spindles 
chiefly from memory and with his own hands. His "Old 
Mill" still exists. 

In 1812 Francis Lowell, in like manner, partly invented 
and set up a power-loom at Waltham, in Massachusetts. 
He carried on all the processes which convert raw cotton 
into finished cloth, in one establishment, — the tirst of its kind 
in the world. The cotton manufacture has grown from those 
humble beginnings until it employs roo,ooo persons in 1,074 
factories; and many flourishing cities, like Lowell and Law- 
rence, Fall River, Manchester, and Little Falls, owe their 
wealth to this important industry. 

634. Paper-making has advanced equally in amount 
and far more in quality. If we compare the Continental 
paper-money with the National bank-note currency of the 
present day, we shall see prepress both in the manufacture 
of material and in the art of engraving. Millions of bales of 
rags are imported every year to the paper factories of Mas- 
sachusetts, and fine note-paper is sent to Europe in return. 
Many new materials, such as wood-fiber, straw, jute, and 
manilla are used as well as rags. 

635. Vulcanized India Rubber. — Among the inven- 
tions which have wrought the greatest changes is that of 
vulcanized India Rubber. Mr. Charles Goodyear found, in 
1839, that by mixing the native gum with sulphur and white 
lead, it became practically an elastic metal of wonderful 
tenacity. It serves numberless purposes, such as belting 
and hose for machinery, springs and wheels for cars, pave- 
ments, coating of telegraphic wires, etc. Combined with tar 
and sulphur, the same gum affords material for jewelry and 
many small articles, being as black and lustrous as jeL 

636. The sewing machine is due mainly to the perse- 
verance of an American, Elias Howe, Jr., who in 1846 re- 
ceived a patent for the first really successful instrument of 
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the kind. Singer, Wilson, Grover and many others have in- 
vented improvements ; but of the miUions of machines man- 
ufactured in the United States, every one has been indebted 
to Howe for some essential feature. Germany and Russia, 
as well as many other countries, use American sewing ma- 
chines. 

637. The inventive genius which the subduing of a great, 
wild continent first called into action, has been only height- 
ened by prosperity. The soil of South Africa, Australia, 
and Japan is turned by American plows, and their har- 
vests are gathered by American mowers and reapers; fires 
in European cities are extinguished by American steam fire- 
engines; American palace-cars roll over European railways; 
and American steam-boats ply on the Rhine, the Danube, 
and the Bosporus. Great London newspapers are printed 
on the type-revolving press invented by Richard Hoe of 
New York. The development of the great mineral wealth 
of the Pacific slates has called for new implements and ma- 
chinery for mining. The most important is the Stetefeldt 
Furnace for reducing silver ore, which was invented at 
Austin, Nevada, in 1867. 

638. Illumination. — In countless other inventions Amer- 
ica only shares the general progress of the age. The streets 
of cides, which half a century ago were made passable at 
night only by the glimmer of whale-oil lamps, now blaze 
with gas; and if present prospects be fulfilled, night will 
soon rival day by means of electric lights. 

The mail service is a wonder of cheapness and celerity. A 
postal card can be sent from Maine to Oregon for one cent, 
a newspaper for two, and a letter for three cents. 

639. The Weather Department at Washington, es- 
tablished in 1870, gives notice in advance of the approach 
of storms, the rise and fall of rivers, and all aerial changes, 
by means of its telegraphic communications with all parts of 
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the United States, and with more than a dozen stations in 
distant parts of the globe. Nine tenths of its predictions 
have proved true. Lives and property have been saved by 
these timely warnings^ and the science of meteorology, on 
which so niany interests depend, has been studied more 
thoroughly than could ever be done by a smaller scale of 
observations. 

640. Education. — The same zeal for knowledge which 
moved the first colonists in their poverty to establish schools 
for their children, has occasioned munificent endowments in 
our times for institutions of learning. Instead of the seven 
colleges of Revolutionary days, we have three hundred and 
sixty-six colleges and universities, though Harvard, Yale, and 
their venerable contemporaries, have never lost their high 
rank, but have been enriched by new and generous endow- 
ments. The University of Michigan at Ann Arbor is pre- 
eminent among younger institutions, not only in its number 
of students, but in the liberal policy which has controlled it 
from the beginning. Young women are admitted to all its 
lectures and examinations. Harvard, also, bestows degrees 
upon women who pass examinations equivalent to those of 
regular students. For the higher education of women exclu- 
sively, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith colleges, and many 
others have been endowed by private munificence. Cornell 
University, at Ithaca, N. Y., is open equally to young men 
and women. It is so liberally endowed by the state and gen- 
eral governments, by Ezra Cornell, whose name it bears, and 
by others, that it places the means of the highest education 
within the reach of rich and poor alike. 

641. The Peabody Fund. — ^The grandest endowment 
ever made for purposes of education was that of George 
Peabody, for many years banker in London, but a native of 
Massachusetts. His gifts for schools, colleges, libraries, and 
museums in the United States amounted to more than five 
and a quarter millions of dollars. More than three millions 
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went for the support and encouragement of common schools 
in the Southern states, which, owing to scattered population 
and other causes, had not yet organized their plans for ele- 
mentary education. 

64a. Public Schools. — Now there is not a state nor an 
organized territory without its system of public schools. 
More than eight millions of children are named on the roll- 
books of these schools, and the yearly cost of their educa- 
tion is not less than one hundred millions of dollars. In 
eleven states attendance at school is required by law; for if 
even parents are neglectful, the state can not afford to have 
ignorant voters growing up. Beside the common schools, 
there are high schools, academies, normal schools for the 
training of teachers, scientific and professional schools, and 
special institutions for the blind, the mute, and the feeble- 
minded. 

643, American literature has shared and aided the 
general progress. Among essayists, Emerson, Whipple, 
Dana, and Stedman; among historians, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Irving, Kirk, Motley, and Parkman; among poets, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Aldrich; among novelists, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, and Mrs. Stowe, are known and ad- 
mired beyond the limits of their own country. Besides, we 
have had men of both thought and action, who have told 
the story of their own great deeds. Doctor Kane's record 
of winters passed in the icy regions of the arctic zone, and 
Stanley's story of exploration in Central Africa are brilliant 
additions to the hterature of voyages and travels. 

644. Advancement of Science. — Americans have con- 
tributed their full share to the advancement of science; and 
the Government has been ever ready, by liberal grants in 
aid of voyages and researches, to further the general en- 
lightenment. The Smithsonian Institution uses for the same 
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ends the income derived from the bequest of James Smith- 
son, a son of the English Duke. of Northumberland. Dying 
at Genoa, in 1829, this gentleman — though he had never 
been in America — bequeathed his whole fortune to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to found at Washington an 
institution "for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men." The Institution began its work in 1846 with 
a yearly income of $40,000. 

645. If in a general review of the rapid prc^ess, vast 
extent, and present prosperity of our country, we are tempted 
to a moment's pride, we must recollect that duties grow with 
opportunities. Our forefathers left the comforts of home — 
in some cases rank and luxury — in Europe, that they might 
found new states on the broad foundation of equal rights to 
all. Their sons may expect just as much honor and wealth 
as their strong, industrious hands, alert and well-stored 
brains, and sterling characters can win, — no more. In 
America, more than in any other country on the globe, suc- 
cess depends on personal qualities. Though fraud and pre- 
tense may now and then gain a transient advantage, there 
is only one sure road to high and permanent distinction, 
and that is — substantial worth. 
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QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW.— Part VI. 



What difTerences of policy between Congress and 
President Johnson ? 

What amendments were made in the Constitution 
of the United States? 

Describe the failures and final success of (he trans- 
atlantic telegraph. 

What stales and territories were organized between 
i860 and 1870? 

Describe our affairs wilh China since 1868, 



What 



Tiporti 



mpleted in I 



What settlements have been made with England? 
What great conflagrations in 1S71 and 1872? 
What is said of Horace Greeley ? 
Describe President Grant's policy toward and 

dealings with the Indians. 
What changes in money matters during his terms? 
How was the Centennial celebrated? 
Describe the election of 1876 and its result. 
Describe the policy of President Hayes. 
Who were the "Graneers"? 
Describe the labor riots of 1877. 
What are the chief items of public income and 

Who was elected President in 1880? 

What progress during a hundred years in extent, 

population, and means of intercourse? 
What has occasioned immigration to America? 
Describe the progress of manufactures. 
Name some important inventions. 
What has been done for education ? 
What for science? 
Name some of the chief American authors. 

054) 



599-601 



605, 606, 614 
607-611 
61Z, 613 
615, 616 
617, 618 

6!6 



629, 6 JO 
631, 632 
633. 634 
635-638 
640-641 
639. 644 
643 
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TRANSFERS OF TERRITORY 



THE UNITED STATES. 

{Jfumeralt lUfer to Map No. 8.) 



1 and 2.— Fart at oriKlnal stats ot HaBsachOBetla erected IntOBlatoof 
MalDe, 1S2D. 
S.— P&rt or pabllc land of the United States. 
4.— One of original tbirteea states. 

S.— Formed Into stale ot Vermont Id 1791 ont of the state of New York. 
«.— Oneot original thirteen states; Inclnded 1 and 2, and exlended west 



SlBslppi lUver. 



es; originally extended westtottieU 



. . _ _e of original tblrteen states ; 
MaBsachuaetla to portlOD of territory 
In 1T8S by a convention at Hartford, 

10.— One of original thirteen states. 

11.— One of original thirteen states ; in 1792, g» added. 

12.— One of original tblrteen states. 

13^-Oneof original thirteen - —._._. >i : 

H.-Ceded to tfie United Biat ^ . -. 

15.— Ceded to tbe United States for a capital city by Virginia 



troceded to Virginia by United 
,. ^ oifglnal "■— — 



54, and .%, 



irlglnally embraced 15, 16, IT, IS, SI, 

'l?— Formed Into stale of West Virginia oot ot Virginia In 188S. 

IS.-Formed Into state of Kentucky, 1792, ont of Virginia. 

19.— One ot original thirteen states : originally embraced 10 and 20. 

20.— Ceded to United States by North Carolina In 1790, and with 23,24,and 
28 erected Into the Territory south of the Ohio River; admitted as slate, 
179B. 

21.— One of original thlrteer 

22.— One of original thlrtei 
and 29. 

23.— Ceded bySoath Caro 

M.— Ceded by South Caro»na'loL'iU^'etat©8'\nnwTln'i™ot 
to Territory soath of Ohio River ; in 18IM to Mississippi territory ; in 1817 to 
Alabama territory, and tn 1819 to state ot Alabama. 

2S.— Ceded by Cleorela to United States, 1802; transferred to Miselastppl 
territory. 1»M; to AlaTiaraa lerrllory, 1B17 ; and to stale of Alabama. 1819. 

2a.— Erected, with 27, into Mississippi territory, 1798, subject to Oeorgia'B 
olalms.whlch were ceded to the United States, 18)2; to Alabama territory 
1817 ; to state of Alabama, J8l». 

27.— Same as 26 until 1817, when erected Into state of Mississippi. 

28.— Ceded to United States by South Carolina, 17S7 ; ereoled Into 



28.— Ceded to United States by South Carolina, 17S7 ; erected Into Terri- 
tory south of Ohio River, 1790; transierred to Hlaslss]ppl territory, IBM: 
and to stats of Mlsalsslppl, 1817, 

w 
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at.— Ceiled to Unlt«d SUlM by Georgia, 19D2; tiaiiHterted to Mississippi 
teirltorr, 1804 : and to stole of Mississippi, IBIT. 

30.— Ceded to United States by France, 1803; transferred to Mlssls^ppl 
leiTltary,iei2; and to state or Mississippi, 181T. 

81.— Ceded to United States by Pranoe, tSDS; transferred to Mlssl-'-' — ' 
territory, 1813; to Alabama territory, 1817; state of Alabama, 181B. 

82.— Ceded to United States by Spain, 18le ; erected Into Florida territory, 
I83S; Into state of Florida, 1846. 

S3.— Ceded to United HiAtes by France, 1303; transferred (o state 
Louisiana, 1812. 

M.— Ceded to ITolted States by France, 1803; erected Into territory- 
Orleans, 1801 ; adiQltied as state of Louisiana, 1812. 

gj.a—deded \a United States by France, 1803; Included In district Lonla- 
lana la 1804; In territory LoulHlana, 1806: fn territory Hlssonrl, 1812^ 
erected Into Arkansas territory, 1819; admitted as stato of Arkausor '"^ 

38.— Adnaitted as state of Missouri, 1821. 

37.— Added to state of Missouri, 1836. 

38.- Annexedtoterrltoryof Michigan, 1834 ; to territory Wisconsin 
totorrllory Iowa, 1833; admitted as part of stato of Iowa, 1348. 

39.— Same as above to and InclndloK admission to territory Iowa; ' 
Ibrred to state of Iowa, 1849. 

40.— Same as 89: tnosf erred from state to territory Iowa, 1816; to 



a Minnesota, 1358. 



:e Minnesota, 1853. 



, JO and Including territory Minnesota, 1849; Included In 

twritoiy Dakota, 1881. 

49.— nanifeTred from territory Missouri to territory Nebraska, IBM ; to 
tenUory Dakota, IWL 

44.— Ceded tnr Oreat Britain, 1783 ; included in territory norUi-west Ohio 
Blver, ITW; to territory Indiana, 1800; to territory Illinois, 1806; to terrt- 
tonr HtalilgBn,lBie; vo territory Wisconsin, 1838; to territory Minnesota, 
1849; to state Minnesota, IBS8. 

45.— As above, to and including territory Wisconsin, 1836; Admitted as 
state Wisconsin 1818. 

40.— As 44, to and Including territory Micblgan, I81S; to state Michigan, 

47'.— Ceded by Oreat Britain, 17S3; territory north-west Ohio River, 17S7; 
terrtWry Indiana, 1800 ; territory Micblgan, 1818; territory Wisconsin, 1838; 
state Wiseon , 13«. 

48.— Cededb G ea Brltai 33; transferredtoTcrrltorynortb-westOblo 
T...... „»,..„ .j.„ .- ^,„ =00 tarrltory Michigan, 1818; state Mlcb- 



53.— Nortli ot 4Ist parallel ceded by Oreat Britain, 1733; south of same 
by Vlwlnla, 1781 ; territory north-west Ohio River, 1787 : admitted as stato 
Ulilo, 1303. 

».— North of 41st parallel ceded by Qreat Britain, 1783; soutb of same by 
Vlixlola, 1781; Territory north-west Ohio River, (737; territory Indiana. 
1800; state Iniflana, 181^ 

55.— North of 41st parallel ceded by Qreat Britain, 17SS; soutli of same by 
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Synopsis op administrations. v 

>.— John Quincv Adams, 1825-1829, Completion of Erie Canal 
— First steam locomotives on " Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Railroad " — ^Death of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson on 
semi-centennial of American Independence. ^409-414 

1,— Andrew Jackson, 1829-1837. Changes in offices under Gov- 
ernment— Debates on public lands— "NuUificalion" in 
South Carolina— Firmness of the President— Indian disturb, 
ances North and South— Seminole War— The President vetoes 
recharlering of United Stales Sank, and removes public funds 
— Era of prosperity and wild speculations — Surplus in United 
States Treasury divided among the states — Jackson's Specie 
Circular — Arkansas and Michigan admitted. §§415-436 

[. — Martin Van Buren, 1837-1841. Commercial failures and 

panic — Repudiation by two states; bankruptcy of eight — 

The Sub-Treasury Law— Sympathy with Canada— Rise of " 

the Whig Party. S?427-433 

rWiLLiAM Henrv Harrison (1841) died after one month in 

- \ office. 

[John Tyler, 1841-1845- Refuses 10 recharter National 
Bank, and his cabinet resign — Webster- Ashbuiton Treaty 
settles boundary of Maine and New Brunswick — I>orr's re- 
bellion in Rhode Island— Removal of Mormons lo Utah- 
Annexation of Texas and admission of Florida — First tele- 
graph established. ^434-442 
).— James Knok Polk, 1845-1849. North-west boundary settled 
by treaty with Great Britain- — War with Mexico — General 
Taylor gains battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, and Buena Vista — General Scolt marches from the 
coast to the capital, which surrenders — General Kearney 
conquers New Mexico; General Fremont and Commodore 
Stockton, California — Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo trans- 
fers 10 United States upper California, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico — Gold discovered in California — The 
Wilmot Proviso — States of Iowa and Wisconsin admitted. 

§§443-461 

("Zachary Taylor, 1849-1850. California admitted to the 

— J Union by Clay's Omnibus Bill — Death of the President. 

[ Millard Fillmore, 1850-1S53. Daniel Webster Secretary 
of State — Gadsden Purchase secures southern Arizona — 
Death of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster- Fugitive Slave Law 
opposed by Feisonal Liberty laws in several Etates. gj463-n46S 
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—Franklin Pierce, 1853-1857. World's Fair in New York — 

Ferry's expedition to Japan — Explorations for Pacific Railroad 
— "Ostend Manifesto" by three American ministers, looking to 
the acquisition of Cuba — Organization of Kansas and Nebraska 
— Border warfare — Rise of Republican and American, or 
"Know-Nothing," parties. 85 469-476 

—James Buchanan, 1857-1861. Minnesota and Oregon admitted 
— John Brown's invasion of Virginia — Division of Democratic 
party— Election of Abraham Lincoln — Ordinances of secession 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and the Gulf States — Jefferson 
Davis elected President of the Confederate States — United 
States forts and arsenals seized by Southern forces. || 477-485 
—Abraham Lincoln, 1S61-1S65. Bombardment and fall of Fort 
Sumter- — Eleven states in Secession — Separation of West Vir- 
ginia — Union defeat at Bull Run — McCIellan commander-in- 
chief— Blockade of southern Atlantic coast — The "TrentAffair" 
set right by United Stales Government— Recapture of Hatteras 
Inlet, Port Royal Entrance, and Tybee Island. Jg 486-501 

1S62.— Forts Henry and Donelson taken by Grant— Battle 0% 
Shiloh — Capture of Island No. 10, Memphis, and Fort Pillow — 
Federal victory at Pea Ridge — Bragg's campaign in Kentucky — 
Confederate defeats at luka, Corinth, and Muifreesborough — 
Capture of New Orleans by Farragut and Butler — Memmat: and 
Monitor \a Hampton Roads— McClellan's march to Richmond- 
Second defeat at Bull Run- Invasion of Maryland— Battle of 
Antietam — Union defeat at Fredericksburg. J| 502-528 

1S63. — Emancipation of all slaves in seceded slates — Enlist- 
ment of 50,000 negroes in Federal armies and navies — Union 
defeat at Chancellorsville ; death of " Stonewall " Jackson — Riots 
in New York — Invasion of Pennsylvania — Confederate defeat at 
Geltysbui^ — Surrender of Vicksbui^ and Port Hudson ends (he 
war on the Mississippi — Morgan's raid in Indiana and Ohio^ — 
Campaign of Chattanooga ends in Union victories at Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridgfi. SS 5^9-546 

1864. — Grant, as Lieutenant-general, at head of United Slates 
armies — Battles of the " Wilderness " costly and indecisive — 
Battle of Ceder Creek saved by " Sheridan's Ride" — Sieges 
of Richmond anti Petersburg begun — Sherman defeats Hood, 
burns Atlanta, marches through Georgia to the sea; captures 
Savannah— Re-election of President Lincoln. ?SS47-S6' 

1865. — Burning of Columbia and part of Charleston — Shet^ 
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man's march through the Carolinas — Abandonment and 
burning of Richmond — Surrender of Lee's and Johnston's 
armies — Murder of President Lincoln — Nevada admitted, 
and territories oi^anized. §§ 562-573 

».— Andrew Johnson, 1865-1869. " Reconstruction Policy " of 
the President differing from that of Congress, he is im- 
peached, but acquitted — Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution secures the civil rights of freedmen — Most of 
the Southern states repeal their ordinances of secession, and 
are re-admitted to the Union— Submarine telegraph Soccess- 
fuUy established between Ireland and America, 1S66 — Pur- 
chase of Alaska — Burlingame embassy from China makes a 
treaty of friendship. Jl 5^9-595 

:, 31. — Ulysses S. Grant, 1869-1877. Picilic Railroad completed — 
Texas, last of the seceded states, resumes place in Congress 
— Treaty of Washington provides for settlement of all dif- 
ferences between England and the United States — Alabama 

Great Britain— Fires in Chicago, the north-western forests, 
and in Eloston — Grant's Indian Policy — Murder of General 
Canby by the Modocs — Commercial panic and distress — 
Ring robberies in great cities — Congress passes a Specie Re- 
stimption Acl^— Colorado becomes a state — Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia — War with the Sioux — Massacre of 
General Custer and his army^Joint High Commission from 
Senate, Representatives, and Supreme Court decide the re- 
sults of the Presidential election of 1876. ^§59^-61^ 
83.— Ruth EK FORD B, Hayes, 1877-1881. Pledges of peace and 
civil service reform — Railway riots suppressed — Chinese 
Question in California — Acl to set aside the Burlingame 
Treaty passed by Congress but vetoed by the President — 
Resumption of gold payments January, 1879. ^617-627 

fjAUES Abram Garfield, 1881. Inaugurated March 4th, 
1881 ; died September 19th of the same year. g 6z8 

I Chester Alan Arthur, 1881— 
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APPENDIX. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States 
OF America. 



When, In the course of tauiaan events. It becomes neoesuur for one 
people to dissolve tbe political bands which bave conhcctod thetn witlk 
aQOiher, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal etBtioD to which the laws of nature and of nature's Ood entitle 
them, a decent respect to tlie opinions of mankind requires that they 
shonid declare the causes which Impel them to the separation. 

Wehold these truths to be self-evident; tbat all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator wltb certain unalienable rights; 
tbat among these ore life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness : that, to 
secure these rights, eovernments are Instituted among men, deriving their 
jDst powers train the consent of the governed ; that, whenever any form 
of government becomes destmctive of tbese ends, it Is the rigbt of the 
.w. — i„.„„i>„. „_.n oh/iiioK 1. on.) f<.i„nnt..f» ,. ngn? government, laying 



Ksr, 



tion on such principles, and orwinizinK its powers in such 1 
a shall seem most likely to eSfect their saJety and bappli 
Indeed, will dictate, that governments long establlshea sb 



Pnidenoe, Indeed, V. , „_ „ 

not be changed for light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all expe- 
rience botb ihown that mankind p" ■ ^1=-"-"^ •" ...«i._ .-i.ii^ ..^i^ 



th^ueaconMomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
ponmliu; invariably tbe same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it 1b their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
sucb a govemmenfi and to provide new giiards lor tbeir fotnre security. 
Snch has been the patient suflbrance of these colonies, and such is now 
the necessity which constrains tbem to altertheir former systems of gov- 
ernment. The history of the present King of Oreat Britain Is a bistory 
of repeated Injurlesand usurpatlons,all having In direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolnM tyranny over these »tat«s. To prove this, let 
fitcts be snbmitted to a candid world. 

He has refused hlaassent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He haa forbidden his govemois to pass laws of Immediate and pressing 
Importance, unless suspended in their operations till his assent should be 
obtained ; and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to 

ss other laws for the 

those people would n_ .__ 

tare— a rigbt inestlmabla to them 



o tyrants only. 

(viii) 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 



able, and dlstantfrom the flapoBltory ot tl , 

pOTpose of btlBUlng tbem inlo compliance with his tneasures. 

at biu dissolved lepreumtatlve Itouses repeatedly for opposing, n 
manlT flrmneBB, his Inraslons on the rigbta oC tbe people. 

He DM fefuBed, ft>r a Iodb; time after such dlsBolutioiu, to cause others to 
be elected, whereby the legislative powers. Incapable of aDnlbllatian, 
have retorDed to the people at larKe for their exerdse ; the state remaln- 
Ibg, In tbe nueantlme, exposed to all the dangers of InvaalODs from wltb- 



fiurpose obBtructing the faws for the oatarallzBtlon of foreigners : refus- 
ng to pass Dthera to encourage their miffratloa hither, and ratalog the 
□onditlons of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obetrucled the adminlBtraMon of Justice by retUeing his assent 
to laws fOr establlshlna: Jadloian' powers. 

He has made lodges dependetil on hta will alone tor the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their Eaiaries. 

He has erected a multitade of new offices, and sent liitlier swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept amonz as, fn limes of peace, standing armies, without tbe 
consent of our legiafatores. 

He has affected to render the miUIary Independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. 

IS combined with others to saUect ns to a Jurisdiction tbreign to 
iinnii^T. .....1 ..n..nirT..i,..i=.in=rf 1.., "-irlaws; giving bis assent to 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among ns ; 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punlshmpnt tat a.nv miiT. 
ders Which they should commit on the inhabitants of tl 

Porcottlngoff ourliade with all pa: ■ 

For imposing taxes on ns without oi 

=■ — .• 1^ = [j, niany eases, of l. _ 

, = Ji beyond seas to be tiled for pretended 

For abolishing the free ajiEtemof English laws In a nelgiiuumiB i>iuv- 
Ince, establishing therein an fu-bltrary government, and eolaiglng its 
boundaries, BO as to render It at once an example and fit Instrument for 
Introducing Hie same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For ta^ng away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and 
altering, fundamentally, tlie forms of our governments ; 

For suspending OUT own legtslatures, and declaring themselves Invested 

j.k .. 1 — ...... «.. ... i_ .11 — „^j| whatsoever. 

declaring ns out of his protec- 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned our towns, and 

e trauBpoctftia large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
s of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun 

„ a of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled In the 

It barbarous i^eB,and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 



ttlngoff our trade with all parts of the world; 

posing taxes on ns without our consent; 

For deprivlnK as, in many cases, of tbe benefits of trial by fury ; 



bring on tbe inhabitants of oui nuLiuicin uud uicii^iicu 4.uuioii suvuiieH, 
whose known rule of warfcre la an undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned forredress in tbe 
moat humlile terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by 
repeated Injury. A prince whose character Is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting In attentions to our British brethren. We 
bave warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. we bave reminded them 
of the clrcumstancea of our emigration and settlement here. We have 
appealed to their native Justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, 
which would inevitably Interrupt our connections and correspondence. 
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n tti6 voice of Jmtlce sQd of conBangiiliilt]r- 
K 111 the DecesMty whlcb denouncea oar eep- 
' ^restof mankind— enemlesln war; 



arat]oii,and bold Uiem, as we bold the it 
In jpeiKw, Mends. 

Wa, therefore, the representatives of the United States of Aherica, 
in Gonerttl £k)Dgren assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the reCtUnde of our lutenllons. do, in the nameahd by the au- 
Uiorlty of the good people of these colonies, sol emnl; pabUah and declare, 
That these Uulted Colonies are, and of right oiwht to be, Prte and Jn- 
d^endtnt aUOet : that Ihey are absolved Itomallallegianoe to the Brltleb 
orown, and tbat all political connection between Uiem and the alate of 
Great ^taln is, and ousbt to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as Aw and 
Irulmeiuitmt Slate*, they have full power to levy war, conolode peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and thlnra 
which JnOepawlail Slata may of right do. And for tbe support of tbls 
Declaration, with a Arm reliance on the protection of Divine Pbovi- 
nsMCE, we tuntually pledge to each other our Uvea, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 

JOHN HASCOCK. 

New Hampbhibe.— Joslah BarUett, William Whipple, Matthew Thom- 

MAsaACBUSETTS BAY.— Samuel Adams, John Adtuus, Robert Treat 

Paine, Etbrldge Uerry. 

Rhode Islanh, Etc.— Stephen Hopkins, William EHery. 

CoNNECTiciTT.— Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, WiltlBm Win lama, 
Oliver Wolcott. 

New York.— William Floyd, Philip LlvlngHton, FrnnolH Lewis, Lewis 
Morris. 

New Jersey.— Richard Stockton, John WItherapoon, Francis Hopkln- 
EOn. John Hart, Abraham Claik. 

Pehnsvlvani A .—Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware.— CESsar Rodney, George Read. Thomas M'Kean. 

MaRYLANB.— Samuel Chase, WlUtam Paca, Thomas Stone, ChailesCai^ 
roll of Carrol Iton. 

Virqinia.— George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jeflbreon, Ben- 
laroln Harrison, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Francis Llghtfoot Lee, Carter 
Braxton. 

North Carolina.— William Hooper, Joseph Hewee, John Penn. 

SoCTH Carolina.- Edward Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thomas 
Lyuch, Jr, Arthur Mlddleton. 

.—Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geol|e Walton. 
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CONSTITUTION 



UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



uioii, eBLHuusn juBuee, insure a oiHi 

lOQ defeilBe, promoW tie geDeral , „„ „. 

bflrty to ourselves und our posteritj, do ordain aud establlBli this Con- 
ItoUon tor the United Blaten of America, 



I. All leglelHtlve poweis herein i 
" "■■•'— States, which shall c 

BgCTIO!! 2. 

1. Tbe House ot RepTCBenlatWes ^all be coinpoaed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of tbe several states ; and tbe electors in 
each Stale shall have the qualineationsrequislte far electors of tbe most 
numerous brsDcb of the Slate legislature. 

2. No person sball be a RepresentaUve who shall not have att&lned to 
tAeageof twenty-Qve years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
HtAtes, and who shall not, nhea elected, bo ah Inhabitant of that Stale in 
which be shall be chosen. 

5. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral Slates which aiay be Included within this Union, accord Ina to their 
leepectlve numbers, which shi^ be determined by addluB to the whole 
number of free peisons, Including those bonnd to service for a term of 
years, and exclndlne Indians not taxed, three flfths of all other persons. 
The a«ttiBl enamemtlon shall be made within three yeais after the Qrst 
meeting of the Congress of Ihe United Slates, and nlchin every subse- 
quent term of ten years, In such manner as they sliall by law direct. The 
number of BepresentAtlves shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each State shall bave at least one Bepresentative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be en- 
titled to choose three; MasHBCtiuBett&^ eight; Kbode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, one; Connecticut, Ave; New York, six: New Jersey, 
four; Pennsylvania, eight ; Delaware, one; Mary land, six ; Virginia, ten; 
North Carolina, five; &uth Carolina, five; and Oeorgla, three. 

i. When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the 
executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill sooh 
vacancies. 

6. The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and Otber 
officers, and shall have the sole power of tmpeachmeut. 

Sbotion 3. 

^ thereof, &t six yt 
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3. Immedl&telTOfter they shall be assembled In conseqnence of the first 
election, they bEibII be divided as equally as may be into three clMSSes. 
The Beats of tiie Senators of the ftrst class shall be vacated at the explra^ 
tlou of the second year, of the second clBfia at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third olassattbe expiration of the sixth year, bo that one 
third may lie chosen every second year; and If vacanules happen, by 
res^ntlon or otherwise, during the recess of the l^slatuie of any State, 
the Executive thereof may maSe temporary appolutmenta until the next 
meeting of the leelslature, which shall then nil snch vacanclee. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United Slates, and 
who shall not, when elected, bean Intutbltsnt of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-president of the United States shall be president of the 



6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all Impeach menls. Whc 
filttlng for that purpose, they shall be on oath orafflnuatlon. When tl 
Preslctantof theUnftedSlat -■-•^ " -.__ ^..--. ..-,__ _i-_., .. 



and punishment, aocordlns to law. 

Section 4. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Benatois and 

" '-BS shall be prescribed In each State by the legislature there- 



hut the Congress may, at any time, by law, make or alter such regula- 

ns, except as to thr -' -• -' ' — ■" ■ — 

, The (Mnaresa she 

meting shall be on t 

law appoint a difltere. 



.lie vjuiigieaB md^, ML auy tinie, oy law, maHe c 
[cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 

(^ingress shall assemble at least once In every year, hjiu sucn 

ttlng shall be on the first Monday In December, unless they shall by 



Section 6. 

1. Bach house shall be the ]udee of the elections, retnms, and quallfloA' 
tlons of lis own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
qaorum to do business: but a smaller number may ad}oam from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of ab«entmembera 
In such manner and under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Eacb House may determine the rules of lu proceedings, punish Its 
members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two 
thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such paria as may In their ]indnnent 
require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of the members of either House, 
on any question, shall, at the desire of one flfth of those present, be en- 
' — - -a the K- "' 

Ither H 

.of the . — . 

place than that In whli^h the two Houses shall bi 

Section 8. 

I. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compensation for 

their services, to be ascertained by law, and patrt out of the Treaanry of 

•*■" "■•'•-d Stales. They shall In all caees, except treason, felony, and 

■1 1 ....1 1 I ■ during their attendflnco at 

going to and returning fmrn 



elected, be appointed to any civil office underthe authority of the United 
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Btates wbich shaJl have been creai 
bave been iDcreased, durloK sncb tl 



lave been increased, during sncl 
jDder tbe Uulted States sCoJl b 
aoDtlnnaiica In office. 



1. All bills lOr ratsli^ n 



2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Represeiit 
iShalfslgDlt.b 



tbe Benate, aball, before it become a law, be prcsenled to the President ol 



who shall enter the objections at laise on their lournHl, and proceed lo r 
consider IL If. after such reconslderatlun, two thirds of that House shs 
agree to pass the hill, it shall he sent, together with the objections, to tl 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approve 
by two thlid^s of that House, it shall become a law. But In allauclKTusi 
es of both Houses shall be dewrmined by y 



is of tbe persona voting for and against the bill shall 

»1 or each House rospccUvely. If any bill shall nc 

_„ -esldent within ten days laandajs eiceptedj after it shull 

been presented to hlra, the samo shall be a law, in like manner as 



the President within ten Says (Sundays excepted) after it shull have 

ID presented to hlra, the same shall be a law, in li "" .- ,.- 

had signed It, unless the Congress, by their adjoucum 
turn. In wblch case it shall not be a law. 

S. Every order, resolntion, or vote, to wbicli ibo concurrence of the 
Senate and Hoose ot RepresentaHves may be necessary (except on a ques- 
tion of adjonrnment) shall be presented to the Fi'esldent of the United 
Slates, and before the same Bhall take eUlact shall be approved by him, or, 
being disapproved by him, shall he re-passed by two tnirds of the 8enule 
and House of Bepresentatlves, according to tbe rules and. limitations pre- 
scribed In the case of a bill. 

Section 8. 

The Congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, Imposts, and excises, to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare ol the United 
States : but all duties, Imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United Stnfes; 

S. To regulate commerce with fbreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 
I. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform taws on 

leign celn,and fix 

£ To provide for &e punishment of 'counterfeiting the securities and 
uDrrent coin of tbe Unued States; 

T. To establish post-offices and posl<roads: 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, hy securing for 
limited times to authors and Inventors, the exclusive right lo thtlr re- 
specUvB writings and discoveries; 

n T._ .i.,.fg tribunals Inferior to the Supreme Court: 

_j ._u _. — . , •-■—..,B committed on the high 

[7 To declare warTgrant letters of marqne and reprisal, and make rulei 

12. Tor^e and support armies, but no appropriation of money to tbat 
QSe shall be for a longer term than two years; 
IS. To provide and maintain a navy ; 

14. To make rules Ibr the government and regulation of the land and 
ikaval forces; 

15. To provide for ci 
Union, suppress Insui ^„ „ , 

10. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining tbe mlUtia, and 
ft.- .,^..^....1..., ...-.rth hn,.t rtr 1*,...^ <,« VQjfy \^ employed in tbe service ol the 



the standard of weights and 
" "■ — Tide for the punlf 
n of tbe United E 
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United States rEservlna M 
olBoen and Uie authc^'- 
pUnepteBorlbeil by C 
IT. To eiorclae exoli — 

district {not exceeding t< . , ,, , ._ ,. 

States and tbe aooeptance of Congress, becomt the Heat of the Oovern 
meat oT tbe United &tat«B, and to exercli«e like authority over all places 



purotmsed by Uie 

II 

1 ,._^ „ 

le foremoing powers, and all other powers vested by this 
:he Ouvernmcut of tbe United Slates, or In any depart- 



□e, jur luti eiepuijuji \n i 
tuuiiMiii ueedfnl buildings; and, 
18. To make all laws which shall be necwsarj and proper ftir carrying 



SscnoB B. 

1. The migration or Importation of Buch persons as any of the States 
DOW exlaUng shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior ia the year one thousand eight huDdred and eight, but a 
tax or duty may be Imposed on such importation, not exceeding leu dol- 
lani for eacb person. 

2. The privilege ot the writ of h 
nnless wben In cases ol rebellion o 

3. No bill of attalnderorecpoM/oefo law shall be passed. 

4. No capltAtlou or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in praporUon to 
the nensus or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

h. No tas or duty shall be hdd on articles exported from any State. No 
preference shall be given by any regulatJon of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one f4tate be obliged to enter, clear, or pay dutias in another. 

8. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
npproprlations made bf law] and a regular statement and account of the 
!..„ — 1 „^ II.. — .. „t „ii „..i.i<„ -loney shall be published frma 

person holding any office of p^ofltortru^>t tinder them, shall, wiihontthe 
consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever, m>m any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Section 10, 

1. No Slate shall enter Into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; grant 
letters of marque and reprisal,' coin money; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and sliver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any 
billof attainder. eijio«(j4«*o law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracte, or grant any tille of nobility. 

2. No State Bhall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts 
ordutleson imports or exports except what may be absolutely neoessary 
for executing its InspeoClon laws: and the net produce of all duties and 
Imposts laid by any State on Importe or exports shall be for the nse of the 
treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the 
revision and control of the Congress. No Btatesball, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duty of toDuage, keep troops or shlpn of war in time 
of peace,enterinteany agreement or compact with another Stale or with 
a foreign power, or engage In war, nnless actually invaded, or in such Int. 
mlnent danger as wlllnot admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II.— Section 1, 

I. The Executive power shall be vested In a President nf Uie United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of fimryeatB, 
and, together with the Vice-president, chosen for the same term, be elected 

5. kbai. RtBiD abnii nniuiinf In oi.i.b tnonnpi- ftq the legislature thereof 
fholc number of Senators 

. ,.. . . .... -- entitled In the Oongress; 

but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an offioeot trust or 
proQt nnder the United Stales, shall be appointed an Elector. 



uiTr« 
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Cbaae S hiu been guperaaied by the l2fA Article of AmendmaiU. 

4. The Congtesa niuy determlDK Uie lime of cbooalug the Blectora, and 
Uie dajr on which th?]' shall give tbeli vot«s; which day Bhall be the 
same thinuBhoiit the United Stules. 

6. No person, except a, natural-burn eitizen, or a citizen ot the United 
Stales at the Ume of the adoption of this ConaUtution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person tw eligible lo that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of thirty-five years, and tieen four- 
teen years a resident within the Unlled States, 

6. In ca«e of the removal of the President from offloe, or of his denth, 
resignation, or Inability to discharge tlie powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice- president; and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or Inability, both 
of the President and Vlfie-presldent, deelaring what officer shall then act 
as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the illsabllicy be 
removed or a President shall be elected, 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for hleservlces a compen- 
sation, which shall neither be increased nordimlnlslied during the period 
for which he shall have been elected, and he thall not receive within Iliat 
period any other emolument from the United states or any of them. 

8. Before be enter on the execution of his offlce, he shall take tlie fol- 
io wing oath or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will f&lthfully execute tlie office 
of President of the United states, and will, to the best of my ablUty, pre- 
serve, protect^ and defend the Constitution of the United Btates." 

Section 2. 



in wrltlug, of the principal officer In each of the executive deparimen 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective ofBces, and 1 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against tl 



1 with the advice and c 

, .__id two thirds of the Sen 

■ : and he shall nominate, and by and with the advk 



States, whose appdntmenta are not herein otherwise provlited for, and 
Which Bliall be eatablished by law ; but the Congress may by law ve<t the 
iqipcdntniBItt of such Inferior officers as they think proper, In the Presi- 
dent alone, In tlie Courts o[ law, or In the heads of Departments. 

3. The Fiestdent shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senale,by granting commissions which shall 



, nsidcratlon such it 

e shall judge ncoessar 



agreement hetwt , , , ..„ 

may atUournthem to such time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the laws 
be falthOilly executed, and shall comroUslon all the officers of the United 



)r other high crimes mid n 

ARTICLE III.— SEimoN 
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mSTORy OF THE UNITED STATES. 



.. ..lelodli 

indarthUCorutftl , . 

' h shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affect! ng am 



bassadon, otber public minlsten, and o 



o oODtroverBlea to which the United BUitea 



e ciUEenH thereof and Ibrelgti 

aula, and ttioaeln which aBUit«Hhall be a party, the Supreme dourt shall 
haveorlglDal larlHdlctlon. In all the other cases before menUoned. the 
Bupreme Court shall have appellate ] urlsdlctiou, both as to law and taei, 
with Buch exceptions and under Buch regulations as the Congress shall 



S. The trial ot all crimes, except In cases of Impeachment, shall be by 

tiry; aud saob trial shall be held In the Biate where the said orlmea shall 
ave been commlt(«d; but when not committed within eaij State, tl 



trial shall be ax such place or places as the Congress may 1^ law have dl- 



.^ , „. .n adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and com- 
fort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testlmoay of 
two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession lu open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption ol blood, or forfeiture, 
except during the life of the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV-SbCTIob 1. 

Full faith and credit stall be gtven In each State to the pnbllo acts, 
records, aud Judicial proceedings of every other Stale. And ttieCoDgreSB 
may, by general lawit, prescribe the manner In which such acU, rec&ds, 
and pi-oceedlngs shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Bection 2. 

1. The citizens of each State shall be enllUed to all privileges BJid Im- 
mualties of citizens In the several Slates. 

2. A person charged In any Stale with tr 
vhn idhnii fl**p twrtm iiiqtlce, and be fbnnd ^. ^..„v^,^._.., «„ ...^- 

uithorlty of the State from which he Bed, be de- 
.- .id to the Slate havlUE jurisdiction of the crime. 
a. nuiJciBuu ucu. (o service or labor In one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping Into another, shall, la consequence of any law or reeulatlou 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, hut shall be delivered 
up on claim ot the party to whom such service orlabor may he due. 



1. Kew States may be admitted by the Congress Into this Union ; but no 
new Stale shall be formed or erected within the Jurialiotlon ot any other 
Btate : nor any Slate be (brmed by the junction of two or more States, or 
parts ot Stalw, without the consent of the legislatures of the Statea con- 
cerned BB well as of tbe Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rales and regulalloos respecting the territory or other property beloiudnB 
to the United States; and nothing In tbls Constitution shall be so con- 
Htmed as to pre]ndlce any claims of the United States, or of any partlo- 
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The United States shall guaraotee to every Slate In Uiis Union a i^nb- 
Ilcan form of goverament, and shall protect each of them against inva- 
sion ; and, on application at the legislature, or of the Executive (when 
the legisiatura can not be oonvened) against domestic violence. 

ABTICLE V. 
The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Hooses shall deem It necea- 
sary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitatlon, or, on the appllca- 
UoQ of the legislaturBS of two thirds of the several Stales, shall calf a con- 
vention for propoBlng Amendments, which, In either case, shall be valid 
to all Intents and purposes as part of thfa Constitatlon, when ratlQed bf 
the l^lslatuiea of^ three tonrttiB of tbe several States, or by conventions 
Id three fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratlflcatton ma^ 
be proposed by the Congress : provided, that no Amendment whloh may 
be made prior to the year one uioiiBiind eight hundred and eight shall in 
any manner affect the flrst and toarlb clauses in the ninth section ol the 
flist article ]_BiiA that no State, without Ita consent, shall be deprived of 
its equal aufll-aga In the Benate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

t. All debts contracted and engagements entered Into, before the adop- 
tion of this OonstitatloD, shall be aa valid against the United States under 
thla OnislUatlon as under the Oonfedenttton. 

2. This OuhsUMUmi, and tbe laws of the United Btates which shall be 

.e supreme law of tl " 

T laws of any Slate to Uie contrary notwlihstaniling. 

__j „ ,,„ ...■ ---ed, and themem- 

and judicial offl- 

,^„, ^_-.„, _- everal States, shall be bound 

Zoa^ or afflrmatfon lo support this Constitution ; but no religious test 
111 ever be required as a quallQcaUon to sjiy office or public trust under 
the United States. 

ARTICLE VII. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE I. 

Conin-ess shall make no law respecting an establishment of reUgloD, or 

prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom orapoech 

or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 

petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

ARTICLE II. 

being necesa 

a Iceep and bear 

ARTICLE IIL 
No soldier shall, In time of peace, be quartered in any 1 
consent of tbe owner, nor In time of war, but in a n 
scribed by law. 
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ABTICLB rv. 

__,__^ be Becare In Iheir , . . 

inreaHonable seurcbes anil selznTeo, at 



B, bouaea, p^iere, ai 
mall not be violate 

(* shall Issue, but upon probable cause, - - ■- 



ARTICLE V. 



p jr naval forces, or in the militia wlicn In actaal 

service In time or war or public diuioer : nor shall an^ peraon be subject 
(or the same offense to be twice put In Jeopardy of life op limb; noraball 
be compelled tu any criminal case 1u be a witness against himtwir; nor 
be deprived of life, Itberty, or property, without due proces ot law ; nor 
■hall private property be taken for public use without just oompenBatloo. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the aecDsed shall enjoy the dgbt to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial Jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dlatrict aboil have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be Informed ot the nature aod 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the witnesses agalnatblm; 
to have compulsory process tat obtalnlnR wltnessea In hia favor, and to 
have the aeslstance of oounsel for hla defense. 

ARTICLE VII. 

In suits at common law where the value In controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by Jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a Jury shall be otherwise re-eiamlned In any Court (rf the United 
States, than according to the rules of " '- — 



kt be required, nor excessive H 
ARTICLE IX. 



ARTICLE X, 



The powers not delegated to tl 
prohibited by It to the States, ai 
the people. 



ARTICLE XI. 



toany sultln la„ ,. _, , ._ 

United States by citizens of anothi 
any IbrelgD State. 



ARTICLE XII. 

espectlve States, and v< 



ballots the person voted for as President, and in dfstlnct ballots the per- 
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Hon Tot«d for na Vice-president, and they Hhall mnke dlBtlncl llats Of oU 
persoDB voted for as PrealdeDt, and of all peraons voted lOr aa Vice-presi- 
dent, and of tile number of volea for eac^, which lists they ahall hIkd Knd 
certify, and tmuunlt sealed to the seat of the DOTenuneDt of the United 
States, directed to the President of the SenivEe. The Pre^dent at the 
Senate shall, In tbe presence of the Senate and Hoose of Bepiesentiitlvea, 
open all the oerUflcatea, and the votes shall then be counted ; the person 
havlQK tbe greatest number of votes K>r President sliall be tbe President. 
if sucfi number be a. m^orlty of the whole number of Electors ap- 

Klnted : and If no person have such m^|orltjr, then from the persons 
vlns uie highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted ibr as Iresldent-the Honse of Representatives shall choose Imme- 
^■.•„i.. i^K^iiM .!,„ ii~u^^nt_ Bnt In chooalng the Prertdent, the votes 
■he representation from each State having one 
nrpose shall consist of a member or members 

■-■ —■■ ■■ ~ '.y of all the Stau- -"—" ■■- 

„ f Representatlvefl 

choose a President, whenever the right of choice shall devolve u] 
them, before the fourth flay of March next following, then the Vlce-pi 



o thirds of the whole number of Senators, nnd a majDrity of 
imhpr Bhall hn necessary to a choice. But no person oonsutn- 
offlce of President sbull be eligible to that Of 

ARTICLE XIII. 



ARTICLE XIV. 

»uiallzed In the United States, and sublect to 

, _e cltiiens of the United Smtes and of the State 

ntheyrefilde. NoStotesi - - - 

- "•- - ' — - ->r Immunl 

e any person of lite, liberty, or property, 
•r deny to any person wluiln its juilsiUc 
equal proteotlon of the laws. 

\ Representatives shall be apportioned amonR the several Stales ac 
cording to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per 
sons in each State, excluding Indlitna not taixed. But when the rlglil \< 
voce at any election for the choice of electors for President and^lce 
president of the United States, Representatives In ConEress, the 
and Judicial offlcersof aState, orthe members of theleglslat"- 
Is denied W any of the male Inhabitants of aur*" ="-'" •— ' — 
years of ^e, and citizens of the United Btatei 

except tor participation In rebellion or other ot , , 

tatlon therein shall be reduced In the prupurtion which the number „. 
Huoh male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male oltiiena 
twenty-one yean of age in such Slate. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or RepreaenlBtive In Congress, or electoi 
of President and Vice-president, or hold any office, civil or military, un- 
der the United Btates, or under any State, who, bavins previously taken 
an oath, OS a member of Congress, or aa an olDcerof the United States, or 
as a member of any Slate leglslaiure, or aa aji executive or Judicial otBcer 
ot any State, to support the Conatitutiou of the United States, shall have 
engaged In insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comtort to the enemies thereof. But ConKresa may, by a vote of two 
thirds of each House, remove such dlaablll^. 
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4. Tbe TOlMltT of the pabllo debt of the nDll«d BCa 
law. iQclaillng debu Inourred (or pftrmentof pensloni 
services In nuppreaslna Insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But nellber the Unked SlAtee nor uDy BUite Kball assume or pay any debt 
or obligation Incurred In aid o( Insurrection or rebellion against [he 
tJnIIed Slates, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; 
hi.t oil B.Kih H^hta obligations, and claims shall be held lUeff&l and void, 
,i.„ii 1. — "-enforce, by appropriate legislation, 

ARTICLE XV. 

1. Therlfdit of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be dented 
or abrldRCd by the Dnlted Htates, or by any State, on account of race. 
color, or nrevlous condition of servitude. 

2. The Congreaa Bhatl have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
leglalatlon. 



QUESTIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 



2! What'slx'dist{iict''purpOBea are declared In The 
with which It opens? __ _ 

8. Whatfmper/eFfunlonhodalready exlatedT J3£9S,29V. 

4. How Ions had the United 8tat«s existed as a nation when the Consti- 
tution was aaopted 1 



Constitution was adopted T 
K)netlIulCBa Congresdonal D 
lole number of United States 



6. To whom Is the law-making power entrasted T Section I. 

6. Of what two bodies does ConercGSConslstT 

T, By whom and how often Is a Representative chosen ? Section 

8. Oc what age and nationality must he twiT SacUon 2, Clause 2. 

9. Can an luaabltant of Maine be elected to represent a dlR 
Nevada? 

10. What was the least number of persons that -...-.. .. . 

sentfttlve when the Constlf— j„-,.-j. 

11. Whatnumliercotistlti 
la. What Is tl 

13. How long -^ — 

14. What are his qualifications oa to age and cltlzenshlpT Seotlon 8, 
Clause 3. 

15. Who presides In the Kcnalc? Section 3, Clause 4. 
le. In what case does the Vice-president vole? 

17. How would his place In the Senate beflUcd in case of his death, ab- 
senee.or promotion to the Presidency T Section 8, Clause S. 

18. How many Vlce-presldenla have succeeded to the highest office? 

19. What judicial powers are vested In tbeSenale? Section 3, Clause fl. 

20. What punishment can be lulllcled In cases of Impeachment? Sec- 
Uon i Clause 7. 

21. How often, and on what day, does Congress assemble? Section 4. 
ClanBe2. 

22. Who decides apon the guallflcatlonsof members? Section 5, Clause 1. 
2S. Whataretheprivllegeaof racmbetBofCongress? SecUon 6, Clause 1. 
24. Can they liold any office under the Oovern men t? Section 6, Clause 2. 

23. WhBthouseorlglnatesblllslbrralslngUiepubllcrevenaeB? Section 
7, Clause 1, 

afl. What parthas the President In making laws? Section 7, Clause 2. 
27. In what two cases can a law become efiSctlve without tbe Presidents 
signature? tiectlon 7, Clauses. • 
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S8. Recite the powers and duties of CongreBa as eDumemted In the 
elshteen clauses of Rectlon 8. 

21^ In what casus only cao a writ ol habecu corput be refused to aD 
arreflled person ? Section 8, Cliiuao 2. 

" ■■"•— •' ' writ of habetu corpiat See Andrews's "Manual of the 

3e punishment of an ofl^nse that was com- 
mitlea neiora me law was niudc 7 Section 0, Clause 3. 

S2. Can Conxress favor one scale more than another In Imposluft taxes 
anddntlest SeotloD 9, Clause 5. 

33. Can a dtlBen of the United Stales accept gifts, offices, or titles from 
a fiw^gn govemmeDt T Section 9, Clause T. 

34. whUi restrlottons are laid on the acUonaof the several SlaCesT Sec- 

Abiicle II. 

35. What Is required of a candidate for the Presidency as to age, citizen- 



ship, and residence T Section 
M, W--- 



_J, What powers are exercised by the President alone? Section 2 
Clauses 1 and 3. 

87, Whatilnconcurreuoe with the Senate? Section 2, Clause 2. 
38. WhataddltlonalduUesaro demanded of him! Sections. 
SB. How and (Or whatreaaous can a President be removed? SecUon A 

Amticle III. 
40. HowIongdoJudgesoftheBupremeConrtholdtheltofflceT Sectlonl 

.. „■,. — j..j_.j .... .,.,. ■=--jpreme Court ! Becllon 2. 

lorlElnal and appellate jurisdiction? 

See Andrews's " Manual of the Constitution," page W&. 
43. Iq what court mustarottber of the matlsbe tried? 
.. .. .......... .^ .... ... .. . Andrews's 



in person or property 



lalm can any state make on the aenonil Governmen 

Ahticiji v. 
n amendmenla be made in ttie Conatltutlon T 
Article VI. 
■s the supreme law of the land ? Section 2. 



I&. Can any one be legally called In question tor religions belief or prac- 
tice in the IJnlted States? ArUclel. 
54. What are the rights of the accused under Articlea V to VIII. 

65. How wa» the mode of eleotioe executive officers settled In IBOS and 
1804? ArlleleXII. 

66. Under what description were slaves alluded to in the original Con- 
stitntlon? Article I. Section 2, Clause 3; and Section R, Ciaase I. 

67. What was the Thirteenth Araendment, ratified In December, 1886? 

68. How are "citlEeus" defined In the FourteenUi Amendment? Sec- 



I. How Is the namber of Representatlvesmada dependent on (beflree 
--laeof therlghtt"-"—" ■^'" '■——-'' 

Vhat class of p 

XIV, SecUon £ 



exercise of the right to vote? XIV, Section 2. 
60. What class of peisons were excluded from civil office by Amend- 
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INDEX. 

^ittnbfl't T^er to SedUmt ; N refevt to accoTupanying Notea. A 
Voeabaiary wiii be /ound on page xxivlll. 



Aberorombie. defeated, 18d. 1S7. 
Abraham, Plains of, 1W, K.; IBl. 
Acadia, Betllod. 83, H.; ceded W 

France, L»i captured, 16H: trans- 

ferred to EDKlaDd, ITj, s.; Ii'reDCli 

expelled, 181. 
Adams, Jobn, at Versalllea, 307, a,; 

Vlce-pres.,3Ifl: leadluK Federallat, 

533 ; Pres.. 3J0, n.; death of, 113. 
.A.damB, Jobn Qulncy, Pres., 409, s.; 

character of, ilO; Id COngresa, 411. 
Adonu, Mrs. John, 3fl, N. 
Adams, Samuel, 23i, s. 
Admlraltr, Courts of, 148. 
Asawte, CoulB, 633. 
Alabama, settled by 1 

--'—'■—• "^-secedes 



Allen, Ethan, 237, u, 

Almanao, Poor Richard's. 204. 

Amendments, the 13th, passed by 
Conaress.SOl, s.; the Mtti accepted, 
"ll;lSthbecoraeslHW, 59B. 



B; by Cc , — 

gilsli,37! by Portuguese, 38; parti- 
Oon of, 49. 

Amerloan, debts In Eng. after Rev., 
S3D, sai; flu Arst rafKeil, 28:1, n.; 
flrst saluted, SOO; ParIy.4TS; Philo- 
sophical Boclety founded, WS; 
•• System," the, m. 

Amerigo Vespucci, S6. 

Aademon. Major, seizes Ft. Sum- 
ter, 48:i ; compelled to evacuate, 489 ; 
honors lO, STO, N. 

Andie, Major, 2»3-295, N. 

Andros, royal governor, IS3, n., 130. 

Anne, Queen, 148, h. 

Autletam, batUe of, 52C 

Appalaahee Bay, disc., 41; eettle- 
ments conquered by English, 171. 

Appalachian Mountain System, 12. 

AjiBOna. settled 48; ceded to U. S., 
4W; territory increased, 4«5; or- 
ganized. 573. 

Arkansas, settled by French, 162: 
adinltied, 126; secedes, 490. 

Arkwright, Invents "spinning 
JennyT* 348, 633. 

AjUngtAU, tord, 67. 



Armed Neutrality In Europe dur- 
ing American Revolution, 301. 

Army of the Potomac In 1882, 621; 
condition Jan., 1863, 532. 

i -- - •■ - xinderoga, 

il3 Schuy- 



Bacon's Rebellion, 68, If., 60. 

Balboa, Nunez de, 39, H. 

Baltimore, bombarded 386; Demo- 
cratic convention at, 479: attack 
on Union troops In, «1. 

Baltimore, the hrst lord, TO, 71 ; tlie 
second lord, II, 78. 

Bank of North America, (Uunded, 
316, N. 

Bank of the U.S., et 

renewal of charter vetoed, 421 ; itr- 
cbartered and fells, £9. 

Banks, Oen., at Port Hudson, G39. 

Barbary States prey on American 



iea.s.' 

Birtram, John, 208. 

Baton Rouge, captured. 515. 

Baum. defeated hy Stark, 261. 

Beauregard,Uen.,at Bull Run. 493; 
at ShlToh.SMI; atrandons Corinth, 
603. 

Bell, John, nominated for Presi- 
dency, 479, N. 

Bemus'a Heights, battle of, 2^ n. 

BenninBtOD,l>atl;le nf, 264, N. 

Berkeley, ffov., 67-69, ».; 130, N. 

Berkeley, Lord John, receives 
grant of hnir of New Jersey, 118; 
sell.'* to Quakers, 118; 130, s. 
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Bon Homme lUcbar^l ^ h. 

Boone, Daniel, 243, ». 

Bootb, John Wilkes, murders Lli 

coln.STU; Is killed, 671. 
Bordentown. N. J., BtMiQdoned by 

Brltlah, ^8. 
Boston, touDded, capital of BaleiB 

--' °" " — -'-r Andros, 138; 



besieged bvAmerlcanB,-^. i 
UBted^mtlBta, 2il6; Uie i 



Boundary bet. En^. aud SpanU 
poas. altered, 171 ; of U. B. by treat 
of Vereollles, 3Wj bet. U. B. an. 
Spanish pOfis. flxed, S31 ; bet. Maine 



rle^dlBp 



£11; 



and New Brunswick disputed, 4 

8 resent N. E. boundary ol IT. _. 
xed. 436 ; bet. Orwon and British 
America flied, 444: bet. U. 8. and 
Mexico disputed, 415; bet. Wash. 
Ter. and British Col. settled, HOI. 

Braddock'B defeat, 18U. 

Bradibrd. Gov.. 80, 198. 

Bradatreet, Col., captures Port 
Frontenac, 188. 

Bragg, Qen. Braxton, Invades Ky., 
5«toll, K.; at PorryviUe, 513; at 
Hnrfreeaboroush, SlS; ai Cbiclt- 
amauga and Cliattanooga, MS : at 
Lookout Mountain, 546,Sia. 

Brandt, In Mohawk Valley, %), N.; 
relative ot Jobnsoiks, ZI5, s.; de- 
feated, 27e, 

Brandy wine, battle of, 263, h. 

BraaU dlKorered, SS. 



Burllngame, Anson, embassador 
frorn^ilna, W6; bUI to set aside 
treaty of, 634. 

Burlington, Iowa, founded, 461. 

Burlington, N. J., setUed by Quak- 
ers, Ug; abandoned by Brlll^. 259. 

Burnside.Gen., sucneeds McQellan , 



e,54T. 



r, Aaron, Vioe-prf 



kills 



xi; tVlecl 



Cabot, Jobn, 37, n.; Sebastlan,87, h. 
CabT^, 38. 

Calbonn, John C, VIce-pres., 400, n,; 
proposed pres. of a EMutbern Con- 
federacy, 417; on annexation of 
Texas, 441 ; death of, 466. 

CaJitoraia, settled, 4S: Independent 
of Mexico, 466; ceded lo u! S., 457; 
slavery guee., M2: admitted, 463. 

Calvert, George. 70; Cecil. 71; UOT. 



;;anada, French In, 47; conqnestby- 
Am^Tcans planned, 168 ; ceded to 
Great Brit.. 19.1; urged lo Join col- 
onies In seeking redress, 218, 281: 
line ot com. with seiied, W; In- 
vasion by colonies, 245-2i7: Inva- 
sion in 1812, 371, 383 : rebels against 

^EnglandTSl. 



I, James, Presy 476; 

u> conciliate parties, 477. N. 
BuBll, Qen., atShlloh,507: pnraues 

Bragg. 510; superseded by Bose- 

crans, 513. 
Buena Vista, battle of, 440. 
Bull Run. Arst battle of, 493-49B; 

second battle of, 524. 
Bunker Hill, order for fortltying. 

38S; battle of, 239, 240, N.; mono- 



lands lor collie, 201 ; appoint ^t 
owii^ to Boston Port Bill, and 
favor united resistance, £!9. 
Burgoyne, Oen.. arrives at Boston, 



UUIOIUUUS, LI 

KOKcr WlUli , __, 

Cape Breton Island, captured, 189. 
Cape Fear Rl ■ ^"~ - 



,80; gives 
d,189. 

i,i3a,». 



Carillon, Fort, 186. 

Oarleton,eirGuy,_. ._._. 

Carolina!, granted. 130, N.; endeavor 
to suppress slave trade, 148; sur- 
rendered to the crown, IGO; cede 



lands I 



Caroline, Fori 



■ u.a 



receives halt 

Carthagena, g. A., captured by Fng. 

colonists. 174. 
Cartier, Jacques, 43, n. 
Carver, John, 78, 79. 
Catherine, the Great, proclaims 

'■srmpd neutrality." aoi. 
"'■..battle of, 558. 



Caraon (Sty, — 
Carteret, Sir George, r 
of New Jersey, IlB. 






Cedar Mountaiu, battle of, WL 
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Centennial Exposition, 813. 
Oerra Oordo, buttle of, 4&1. 
ObiunpIaiii,Lake, eicplared, 47. 

Sbunplain. Samuel de, 47, k. 
buiMUonTlUe. batlle of, 532. 
gHuiUUy, battle ot, 524. 



Otu^nltepee.l 
ObarlM I, oedi 



(brtresB captured, 458. 



dutn, ST; grant to Penn.llB; gives 
away halt N. Anier., 12S, n.; cedes 
Acadia aod Nova Scotia, 1^; gives 
land and charier to Conn., 13); 
grant toDulceof York, 126: grante 
the CarolinaB, m; dies, m. 
Oiiarleaton, S. C, netlied, 133; a^ 
templed cap. by French, """ 

sieged by British, 34B N.; tov t 
Bnl., 285; evacuated by BrltyBW; 
Democratic I 
■Bjed byUi 






TOs.aed 



d by tl 



mfed- 






burned by British. 240. 
Ctiarter Oalt, 13B, N. 
OhaHB,8almonP.,fi90,rr. 
Chatham, £arl of,8ae Pitt, William. 
Obattanooga, vicinity descrit>ed. 



aivlllzatlon of, 407. 
Cherry Valley, N.Y.,n 
Chlcaso are, m. 
Ohieagou (Chicagol, fb: 
"■-'-' laRTver. - 



mauaa Rive 
saw Laodlu) 

'SS.'ffi 



d;, capthred, 538. 
isy to'u. a., 59S. 



Chippewa, b! .. - 
Cboiseul, 215, N. 
Chopar- 

Christii , 

ChurubuaO-, 

Oiuolnnuti. foanded, 349; 
ened by Kirby Smith, I 



Claims aealbst England.SeO, MO. 

Clark, Col., N. W7 of Ohio River, 
277; captures British posts, 2Ta 

ClarkB, John. 93. 

Clarke, WiUlam, 358, N. 

Clay, HeniT, advocates "Missouri 
Compromise,"402,N.; aec.of State, 
409: introdu<}es conoproralse on 
tariff, 417; candidate tor PreB.,4ti; 
introduces " Omnibus Bill," 4^ n.; 
death of, 480. 

Claybome's retie111(>n,72. 

Clermonl, the, 3B3. 



Clinton, Gen., arrives ai dimhii 
H.; beslges Charleston, S. C, 



a. C, '24 



IneeiB, 
ia, ii.; 



'«, 



Columbus, Chrtstophei 
Diego, 39. 

Commerce of colonies, : 
tlons on, 244. 

GommuQiam ._ . 

CompTomise. Mlasonrl.i 
tariir, 417 ; of 1^, 483, K. 

Oonaiit, Roger, 84, N. 

Concord, Mass., stores dest,, 233. 

OoQfederate States of America, or- 
(»niz«d, 483; recognized t>y E^ig., 
France, and Spain, 500; resouroea 
exhausted, 558; Ibrces remaining 
Apr., 1885, 563: conduct of people 
during Civil War, 583 ; restoration 



adopted by the V 

ter of, 299, 310. 
Confliotine: English Grants, 83. 129. 
OODgreas. of northern colonies, 189 ; 

flrsl ConUpeutal, 230, 238; second 

Contlnenlal, 234. 235. 
Oonneotlaut, color^ fo 



of York, 129; under AndKWjl3B; 



CoDstitution of the IT.^., proposed, 
317: opinions of, 318; adoption by 

Continental army, described, 238, 

H., 211. 
Contreraa, t>attle of. 453. 



Corinth, baiue oi, ou. 
Combury, Lord, 214. 
OomeU Onlyeralty, 040. 
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Cornplan t«r, 276, It. 
CornwoUiB, Lord, lays n 



blmself at YotktowQ.Sie 

Burrenaen. 304. 
Coronado, 42. 
Cortereal, 38. 
Oortez, W. 
Cotton. sniwlaslDtniduced,S48, n.: 

nianuraotureoI,633. 
Cotton, Rev. John, 86. v.; 88, k.\ 

OourtB of Admiralty, estab., 148. 



Dads. MB]or, mjisRHcred. 420. 

Dahltcren, Admiral, besieges Char- 
leston, 560. 

Dakota, organized as territory, GTS. 

Sakotas, in Minnesota, 20. 

Danburjr, Conn., 202, N. 

DavlB, dtaeoverB strait, 50. 

Davis, Jefferson, Pres. of Southern 
Conlederaey,483,B.: calls (or vol- 
unteers, 481 i otitoorlzes pri valuers, 
498 ; abandons Richmond, 565 ; pris- 
oner, 668: suapee'"'' i.^n- 

wlth Booth, 571, s. 

Ssarbom.Ft.,capt, 
earboni, Geo --'*74 
De Ayllon. M. 



suapeeled complicity 



by Indians, 370. 



, bnms tbe Phil- 



xre jLyiioiu w. 
Decatur, 8t«phei 

adelphla, 360; Buoaues 

States, ^, ;j. 
DBolaration o( Independ 

N.,25i;ttxto(,p.3aI 
Deoiaration of Blghta b; 

Ds Bspejo, 48. N. 



Delaware, beoomes a separate col- 
ony, isi ; refuses to secede, 490. 
Delaware, Lord, 59. 



Democratic P^ty, founded Ire 
'^rsoD. 833, 351; prinolpleB of, 
n power forty years, 432: ft 



Department of die Interior, estab- 

Ushed, 404. 
De Soto. Hernando, 41. 19. 
O'EstalnB. Count, arriveB with fleet, 

273; attempts oapt. of Savannah, 

285 1 orKeK France to send troops to 

America, 302, h. 
Detroit, fort estAb., 165; saved trom 

capture by Indians, 194; surren- 



Dinwidfjii 



ron, defeated, 182. 
Gov., sends Washine- 
enango, 170; appoints 



Washing 

tarydistrict, 316, N. 
Dom Pedro 11, visits U. S., 613. 
Doaelson, Ft., captured, 603,604. 
Doniphan, Col., captures Ctiihna- 

Donop, Col., 263, N. 

Dorchester, founded, 88. 

Dorchester Heights, fortiSed, 248. 

Dorr's Rebellion, ^, B. 

Doaglas, Stephen A., Introduces 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 473,B.; nom- 
inated for Pres., 47S. 

Drake, Sir Frends, 50, 14. 

Dred Scott case. 477. u. 

Drummond, Qen., at Ft. Erie, 38ft. 

Drummond, Wm., first gov. of 
North Carolina ISt 

Dubuane, founded, 461. 

Duke of Newcastle, 214. 

Du Quesne, Ft,, built, 176 : seized by 
French, 157; Braddock's attempt 
at recapture, 1^: taken by Weah- 
Inaton and name changed, 188. 

Dustin. Hannah, exploit of, 168, n. 

Dutch, explorations in America, 
104, M.; settlements lu America, 
character of, 107; title to lands in 
America disputed by Eng., 108; 
conquer New Sweden, 113; discon- 
tent in setUements,114: seized by 
Eng., 115; recaptured oy Dutch, 
117 ; ceded to Eng., IIT. 

Dutch East India Company, com- 
mission Hudson, 104, B. 

Dutch West India Comp. formed, 
10«,B,: make settlements In Amer- 
ica, 107, 108. 

Barly, Oen., in Shenandoah Volley, 
East 1 



Company, tbe Dutch, 
i^uiuiiiutiuun Huditon, IM, N. 

Education, in United Slate, 640. 

Edward, Ft., built by Eng., 182; 
abandoned by Americans, 264. 

Edwards, Jonathan, 202; grand- 
Elector^ College, 340, N. 

Eliot, John, lite of, 100, v.; translates 
Bible, 101 : intercedes for Ind., 102. 

Elizabeth, Queen. 61, N. 

Embargo Act, the, 3&. 
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cplorers ta Amer., 



liglous dlffereiicax tn, 7i : < 
Ing ETanla of, sa, ■'"■ — ' 
KfllherUndH, U^ 



Qulres Canada, IBS; bolds Amerl< 
can pcwU after Rev., SX, m SSI ; 
clalma right of searcfi, 384, W ; re- 
sents Trent BtRiir, 49u; IntrlageH 
neulralllf, 500; BUlTers by the 
bloc^ade.exTidimculUeitwllham- 
icabJy settled, 5eS-e01. 

HiiBlish Kevolutlon, 140 ; settles 
three importaot principles, 114. 

ISrlQ, theRe<l,0. 



C^t. John, iDveuta the 

Brie Canal opetied, 411. 

Brie, FL, captured by Americans, 

88T ; ttesleged by BrlCiab, 3SS. 
Bveretti Edward, nominated for 

Vioe-pres., »7B,ii. 
Bwell, Oen., buras Richmond, SflS. 
Bniedltion by Enstiah col. agaiiist 



by Engl 
d Westli 



□dies, ITL 

Fair Oak% battle at, 52a 

PwieuU Hall, 22T, s. 

FarrajMti Admiral, oa,pturB8 New 
Orleans, Baton Bouee, Natchez, 
514,515; In Mobile Bay, 660. 

Federalist, the, 821, x.; S86, N. 

Fedenllst Party, founded, SSI ; de- 
feated, 850 ; resist War of 1812, 380, 
383; favor protection, 398; meraea 
Into Whig Party, 432. 

Fenwlck.Iohn,US. 

Field, (*ni8 W_ - - 
CaWe, Sa,n,m. 

FUibosters. iTi, s. 



a vf- and U 



FUibosters, 472, N. 
Fillmore, Millard, Pres., 464, n.; can- 
didate for Pres., 478. 
Flnisterre, Cupe, limit of colonial 

First American cargo to Eng.,2ia 
First American Journal, 149. 
First book written In America, 196. 
First college in United States, », n. 
First Continental Congress, 230 ; m 
First cotlon-mlU in U.BlTsiS, 633. 
First election held under the Con- 

Ftrst English settlement, 66. 
First law-making body in America 

elected by the people, 63. 
First prlniliw-press in U.S., 87, n. 
First pnbUeaSons In U. B.. S7. 
First cetOsmeat In America, 4S. 
— - ------- ■- ■ -ica, 363; 



.. Tk locomotive In D. S., 412. 

First telegraph In U. S., 442. 

■™,__. 1 — .i,g Qrgat Lakes. "° 



n America, 8S. 



constitution framed 



Pisher, Ft. . capt. by U. 8. forces. See. 

Fisheries, on Newfoundland banks 
dlHCOV., 48 ; carried on by Sng., 61, 
54; trouliles about settled, eOl. 

Five Porks, battle of, 552, n.; 5S4. 

Florida, dlBOov^aO; ceded to Bog., 
im ; to the V. 8. by Spain, 403 ; ^- 
luilted, 441: secedes, 481; eastern 
ports seized by U. 8., 5». 

Floyd, Gen. J. B., In W. Va., 482. 

Fontaine bloau, treaty of. 308, n. 

Foote, Commodore, at Fts. Henry 
QndI>ouelson,S03,B. 

Foreign aid to America. 261, 268, ».; 
273, m, H. 

Forts of the French, 166, 

Fountain of Yoath, S6, 39. 

Fox, C. J., 271. 

Foi, «. v., in Ibe Civil War, 486, S. 

France, difflcalties with, 34.tJj45, ^25. 

Franoisoan Fathers In America, 156. 

Frankfort, Ky., burial-place of 
Boone, 248. n. 

Franklin, Ben]., proposes Dnton, 
17H; biography of, 303-205, s.; sent 
as commissioner to Paris, 270; 
commissioner at Versailles, 907, N.; 
at Constitutional Convention, 816. 

Frederlo. the Qreat. 268, s. 

Frederioksburg, battle of, W. 

Free Soil Party, organised, 48a 

Free trade, advocated, 888. 

Freedmen s Burean, eetab., 588. 

Freeman's Farm, battle of. 265. N. 

Fremont, John C, in California, 465, 
466; candidate for Free., 4Tli,N.; at- 
tempts to liberate Blavra, 5J». 

French and Indian War,167,lT»-lS4. 

French, dlscov. and settlemenls, 48. 
47; colonlsls In S. C, 134, mj ex- 

Bloratlons In Miss. Val„ 156-158: on 
le Gulf, 160, 160: war with the 
Natchez, 163: setUement at New 
Orleans, 162, 164; forts. 165; In 
Maine, lT3; expelled from Acadia, 
181 ; Be vol utioD, effect in .\merlca. 
3SS. 329; cable laid, 6B8. 

Friends, perseculJon of. 88. n.; pur- 
Gbsse N. J.. 118: settle Penn. and 
Del., 118-122; libeiated from pris- 
ons, 123; records coQcerning, '207. 

Frobisher. 60, N- 

Frontenao, Ft. 
ured by Brads) 






Fur traders, 155, 16T, 168. 44S, s. 



>ra and 'Lexington. 282; besieged 

in Boston. 238, N-; superseded oy 

Howe, 24U. 
Gallatin, Albert, Sec'y of Treasury, 

363. B.; pronounces Hamilton's 

records clear. 354. 
Qardiner'a island, 213, H. 
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Garfleld, Jam 



A., Pre3., 827, N. ; 



agalDHt Washingtou, 288, K , 

feated at Camden and succeeded 

by Qreeoe, 2S8, s. 
Oeary, John w., appointed gi 

eruor of Kunsas, 4To, n. 
Oenet, Edmond CharleB, S32, s. 
QeOTBe. Lake, eceoe of Abon ~ 

ble'sdefr-' ""' ~'~ 
Ooorge i: 

Indiana, 'i^r'suiue'' of'°piined 
down, 2^1; adlourna pariioment 
and oflbrs pajdon lo coionies, a71. 
OeoFKilh IWHlowed on Oglethorpe, 
I6U; character ct Rettiera, 151: 

slaver]' introduced, 1B2- 

Spain, IK, IT' 

t-in, 228; bet ,„. 

);oedea western lands 

— '— •■" - — nulBctt ,— .. 

iitlod, 121; battle 



,- lo%« 

becomes royal provino 

— , western lands to U^,28a , 

moedes, 481; manutactureB of, S6T. 



Olst, ClirJBtoplier, ITH, s. 
giadatone, •Wm.K.m.s. 
Oold, dlBcovered, iSS. 



\jHJOKiii, jjuniei, iv£. 

QoiKeB. Sir Ferdlnando, 32. 

OoTtee, William, SB. 

Oosnold, explorslions of, S4, n.; 
carries the nrat cargo from Amer- 
ica to England, 21S. 



a., captures Ft. Don- 



Oraut. Uj^_™ _.,._, 

elson, £03, aM J comiaands dept. ot 
W. Tenn., SOS; at Bhlloh, S9ti; 607; 
at luka and Corinth, su ; supplies 
cut off, Wi; commander of three 
weEt«ra deportmenta, 54K ; at Looli- 
out Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge, 54o,5M; lieuten antigen emi, 
&19; at battles ol Wilderness, ^50; 
Spott8i-lvaDia,ISl: besleses Rich- 
mond and PelersDure, 5.>t ; cap- 
tures Rlchmohd, Sffi,S6; rcceiven 
Lee's surrender, SB!; Pren.,!^ N.; 
re-elected, 8(M; Indian policy of, 
SOS; at Ceulennlal Exposition, ei3. 

Gray, Oapt. Kobc'n^jis, 



Greene, Ueo. Nathaniel, succeeds 
(iates, 288, K.; pnrsued by Ooi'n- 
walUs, 290; at Guilford Court- 
bouse and ^:utaw SprlnEg, 2S1. 

Greenland, 6. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of, iSl. 

GustavuB Adoiphua, kii^, plans 
settlements in America, 1U8, m. 



Habits of colonial Omes, 209-211. 

Haines's Bluff, captured, SDH. 

Hale.Capt. Nathan, hung as spy,2S5. 

Hamilton, Alexander, at theTjonst. 
Conv., 81i); on the Const,, 319;8ec'y 
of the Treaaury,331-328, s-: leading 
Federalist, 333; killed by Burr.Sof. 

Hamilton, Qov., offers reward for 
scalps, 27T; captured, 2T8. 

Hamlin, Hannibal, UTS. 

Hampton. Qeti,. commands on 
^Lake ChamplaJn, B'" 



Hampton, Qov. Wade, on National 

troops In the Soutb, 617. 
Hanooclt, John, 233, N. 
Hancock, Geo. WiuQeld S., 627. 
Hardee, Geu., abandons Charles- 



Jackson, 5^. 
Harrison. Gen. W. H., wins battle 
"'TIPI ■ 



Hiitford, founded, 88; uniles with 
WindsorandWethersflelU to found 
Connecticut, US; Dutch settlers, 108: 
Federalist Convention held, 302. 

Harvard Collie, founded, ST, v., 

II I,' 210 ; decrees to women , MD. 

Hatteroa Inlet, fort on capl.. 501. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., election lo 
Presidency dispnied, 615; declared 
Pres., B18; wltfidrawa troops ft'om 
Southern States, ai7, s.; pledged 
to Civil Servlceieform.elS; vetoes 
bill against Burllngan>eTTeuty,tt24. 

Hayne, Robert, 418, u. 

Hazen, Gen., G13. 

Henry, Fort, captured,.»3. 

Henry, Patrick, introducea Decla- 
ration of RiEbts, 221 ; at ■■ " ■ 
Continental I'ongreaa, 29 
out expedition nnrth-v 
Ohio lUver, 277; oljects 



flta 



Henry vll. of England, S7. 
Herkimer, Qen. Nlcholaa, 26 
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244; loceMln 



emplored by Qeorga r 
-■" \merioiL2B8. 

ilonlal tliaesi, 1»9. 



Ing press, 837. 
HolT«nd, aympathlzea with Amei 

can colonies, m. 
Holly Springs, seized by Van Dor 



ana oeieuL'CU uy QnerinaiiTooD: u«- 
stroya Atlanta, 557; defeated by 
Sohoaeld end TUoman, 658. 
Hooker, Qen. Joseph, commands 
Armyof the Potomao,582, N.; buc- 
oeeded by Meade, 534 ; M Lookout 



Hooker, Rev. ■Aiomas, 88, n., 198, 
Harae-thoa Bend, battle of, 3S4. 
House or Bureesses, Va., see Bi 

gesses, connolT of. 
Houston. Oen. Sam., 440, n. 



Howe, Lord George Augustus, at 

Tloondoroga, 187. 
Howe, Admiral Blcbard, arrives at 

New Yorlt, 252, n.; at Newport, 



Boston, BIS; . . . . ... 

Island, 252; takes poesesaloa of 

New York, 2S5: plan ot Air 1T7T, 

363; enters Phfladelphla, 263, n.; 

oSbra bribes to American soldiers, 

S6T ; resigns his oommand, 272. 
Habbardton, battle at, 264, n. 
Hudson, Henry, 104, la. 
Hudson Bay territory, transferred 

to English, 173, N. 
Hudson River, ezp., 104; named, 

105 ; banks ravaged by British, 284. 
Huffuenota ln5outhCaroUna.l34,N. 
HuD, Capt. Isaac, captures the Quer- 

riere, 372, N. 
Hull, Oen. Wm., Invades Canada, 

369; surrenders, 370. 
Hutohinson, Qov., removes soldiers 

from Boston, 222, N. 
— - ■ ■ '■ - 6,83, N. 



HutobiDson. Mrs. A 



Iberville, Lemolne d', 160; N. 

Iceland. 6. 

Idaho, territory formed, 444; re- 
ceives organized government, 573. 

lUinois, Sist settted 156, 158, n.; 
county of, organized, 276 ; organ- 
tied as separate territory, 89» ; ad- 
■ ■ 4ffi 



Independence, flrat si 



Itompsny, Ibunded, 161, n. 

rerritory, formed, 406. 

, settled, laS: admitted, 3D 



Indian Compi 

Indian Territ'.- 

Indians, settleL. 

Indians, flrst location of, 20; r 
tribes, 21; village Indians, 22 : tribal 
divlHloiis, 2:!; the Iroqnols, 24; 
clans and saubems, 26; religlon,2tl: 
customs, 27, 28; appearance and 
character, S9 ; bow named, 34 ; en- 
slaved, 38, 40, 1D3, 163; attack Vir- 
ginians, 61 ; attack New England- 
ers, W, 102; converted, 10l7 173; 
attack Sutoh, ill; form a treaty 
with Penn, 120: attack Fienoh, KB: 
Sobnectady, 168; Albemarle and 
FamllcosettlementB,172; Ohioset- 
tiers, 183,828; massacre at yt. Wm. 
Henry, 184; Pontlac's conspiracy, 
lB4;eraploye<i by British, 244; rav- 
age Mohawk Vaiiej^ 264, H.; mas- 
sacre at Wyoming, ^4; at Cherry 
Valley, 2^1 treaties of 1784-90, 811, 
S12;JetIfarsoQ's policy towards, 355; 
at Tippecanoe, 368: at Ft. Dear- 
born, SO: in &e War of 1812, STB, 
S76, 383 ; attack Ft. Mlmms, ^: re- 
moved west of Miasisslppi, 406; 
troubles in llUnois and Wisconsin, 
418: in Florida, 419,420; employed 
in Civil War, to; Urant's policy 
towards. 605; outbreak In Oregon, 
806; inDakota, Montana, and Wy- 
oming, 614. 

Interior basin of Cordilleras, 15. 

Inventions, cotton-gin, splnnli^- 
ienny, steara-enaine, 848; vulcan- 
ized India rubber, 635; sewing- 
machine, 636; agricultural imple- 
ments, printing-press, etc., 637. 

Iowa, admitted, 4S1. 

Iron-clad Oath, the, SOI. 

Iroquois, sec Six Nations. 

Isabella, Queen, 31. 34. 

Island N^o. 10, surrendered, S07. 

luka, batUe of, 512. 

Jackson, Andrew, defeats Creeks, 
384 ; wins battle of New Orleans, 
304, 385 ; governor of Florida, 403 ; 
Pres., 414; introduces "system or 
rotation "415,1*. 

J»okson,''8tonBwall,"at Boll Run, 
493; in the Shenandoah Valley, 
522: seizes Harper's Ferry, 525: at 
Chanceilorsvllle, 532, N. 

James I, charters London and Ply- 
mouth Companies, 55, N.; makes 
Virginia a royal provlnoo, 65; re- 
ligious Intolerance o^ 74 ; condlot- 

James II bew>mes king and llber- 
alea Quakers, 123; sells "Mon- 
mouth's Kebefs " lo Virginia, 138 ; 
perBOoutes the Covenanters, 187: 
appoints Andros governor and 
takes away colonial chartertL 138, 
189; deposed, 140. 
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Junes Klver, named, 57; sfaoresra 

aged by British, a«. 

Jamestown, settled, 57; attacked 
by Indians, M. 

Japan, treaty with, 410. 

Japanese, in AmericaJI2&. 

Jasper, Sergeant, at Ft. Moultrie 
m, N.: killed at Savannah, 2S5. 

Jay, John, Americiui commiBsioiier 
atVeiHallle8,ayT,N.; ontheConsU^ 
tutlon, Sia, B,; ciilef-luaticeot Ihe 
United States, 321; makes treaty 
with England, 331. 

JeSbraon, Ft., built, 279. 

JeHbrson, Thomas, writes Declara- 
tion of iDdependance, 250 ; Sec'yol 
State, S31 ; ieadlna Democrat, S33 ; 
"' •«; Pres., 360-3^. B.; 



.t Pres., 38Z; opinion 
Act, 365: estimate o( 
B.; makes proposl- 
Liuii HI ccBuict slavery, 402; death 
or, 113. 
Jesuit Fathers in America, 17, IS, N., 

Johnson, Andrew, Vioe-pres., 581; 
Pres., S73; diflterences with Oon- 



ou jtiouawK, ^fD. 

Johnson, Richard M.,Vtce-preS., 436. 

Johnston, Oen. A. 8., in Civil War, 
502, N., 508. 

Johnston, Oen. J. B., conunander- 
In-chiet ot Confederacy, 622; at 
FiUr Oaks, S!3 ; chief oommandln 
Georgia, 550; opposes Sherman, 
555, H,; superuded by Hood,666 ; re- 
instated and defeated at AverfB- 
boro and Bent ■" -- " -^ 

Joint High Comi 

Jones, John Paul, 2S3,N. 

Kansas, difflonltlea in, 174,175; ad- 
mitted, 4H2. 
Kansas-Kebraska Bill, 473. 
KarlaefUe, Thorflnn, 9. 
Kaskaakia, Ilia., founded, 156. 
Koamj, Gen,, In Mexican War, 

Kent, Isle ot, TI. 

Kenton, Kentucky pioneer, 243. 

K«ntU0lEy,aattled,2fe,N.; admitted, 
385: reiuaes to secede. IflO; urged 
to join Confederacy, 510. 51 1. 

KeT, Francis S., writes " Star Span- 

_Hlea Banner," 386. 

mdd. Captain, 213, n. 

Kioft,eov.ofNe»NetheriandB,lll. 

KlnBOeorge'sWar, 167, 174, 175. 

King Philip's War, 102, lOS. B. 

KinB William's War, 157-168; 



Ring's College, (bonded, 201. 
Klttannino, destroyed, 183. 
Know-NoQting paity, 476. 
Knox, HeniT, takes possess] 
NBwYork,9e,N.;BecVo(Wi 
Knoxville, battle of, 647. 
Kosolusko, In America, 261, b 



IiabradoT, discovered, 37. 
Iia f ayette, comes 1o Amer., 281, N.; 
at Brandywine, 263, B.; at Andre's 



I.aud, . 






S176. 



.; 188, B. 



Furflans, CM, n.j <x>,n.i c 
lAudonni6Ta,l5. N. 
Law, John, originates "HlsslaBlppl 

Bcberae," 181, n.; settles Ark., Iffi. 
Iiawrenoe, James, biography, 377, 
N.; captures the "Peacock," Sffl; 
killed. 378. 



Ijennl Xenape, make treaty with 

Penn, 120. 
Iisopard and Chesapeake, 3S1. 
Lewis and Clarke's Expedition. 

859, N 



Lexington, ta 



f, 232, 2SS, N. 



Liberty Bell, 2S0, N. 
Lieber, Dr. Krancts, 6^. 
Lightning-rod, invented by Frank- 
Lincoln, Abraham, Pres,, 180; pol- 
icy of, 188, «r, N.; CBllB for volun- 

•"'- refuses at first to molest 

"; issues emanclpaiion 

in, SaO, SSI; reelected, 

561 ; second Inaugural address, BW; 
death of, 510, 571, B. 



r, ^; li 
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28?"; 



Idnooln. Oen., seat 

263; commBDils li 

attem pts capture 

surrenders CharlestOQ, .»./, . ..- 

celves ComwalllH'B Hword, SM. 
Idtarary progreea of ttie colonies, 

149; lnU;s.,6)S. 
IilvlnBaton. Robert R., admlnlatera 

oath ol offlo* to WashlQBttin, 820, 

N.; aids Fulton, 320, n., Sti : U. H. 

asent in pnrchaBlne liouislaua, 

|g^,35T. 
LlTlngston, William, at ConaUtu- 

entConventlon, 315, n. 
Iiooke, John, draws model or gov- 

*(orCwollnas,130, N. 

>)mpaDy, chartered, 65; 

lawB oi, Dl : dissolved, 65, 
Iione Island, battle of, 25^ 
Iioag Island Bound, aettlemenls, 8», 
Ifons Parliament, 126. 
Iionintrset, Uen. Jamea, at Knox- 

vllTe, Si;, N. 
Ziookout Mountain, battle of, 545. 
XiOuiB Xiy , attempts to settle Lou- 

XiotilB JCV,' attempts to found an 
empire in America, IHl, N., 16^ 

Z^ulabuiK, capt. by Eua. culonlxt 
-S,,.;»lo.eu.„d ■ - 






Hariatta, founded, 3ZS, H. 

Marion, Gen., harasst^ the British, 

'"" — ■ — la host, 287. 

JB ■,<,«. 150, N. 

lall. John, envoy to France, 

344, N. 
Maryland, colony fbrmedj 70; rayeX 

province, 73; agrees to Union, 218; 



irn'd'7on .,.„ 

avaged by British, 38^ g( , 
~ -o secede, 490; invaded by 






Lee, 509 525; byi^rly,5!u. 
Mason, John, grant to, 82. 
Mnsoa and SUdell dimculty, 499, 500. 
MaBsachusetta Bay Colony, coast 

explored, 51; extended, SI, 82, 140; 



o^"^nH«d Colonlts of Ne« 

eland," S7: state cedes N.W. Ter- 
ritory to U. S., 298. 

Uassaere by Indians at Ft. Wm. 
Henry, 184: at Wyoming, Z!i; at 
Cherry VaAey, N. Y.. 275; at Ft. 
Mlmms, SSl: Wiiboo Swamp, 420. 

MagB„^_:. , — ... ~.;>K ™ 



Louiaiar 
1«0, N.: 
ioFra 



regulars. 183. 

idn, 193; ceded 

-- - ,___hasedby U.S., 

85e, S57 ; partly organised, 3.iB ; state 
admitted, 383: eecedea, 481. 

Lowell, Francis, inventor tai 

Lundy'H Lane, battle of, 

Lynn,'-"—-' "" 



e, lte,B. 



198. 



ijane, oai 
jnd6d,8». 



niatner, iLi<Jcwase, kvo 
Maximilian, in Meil 
Mayflower, the, 77. 
Meade, Uen., at aettysbnrg, 51 
Mecklenburg Resolutions, 242. 
Meigs, Col., at Sag Harbor, 262, 

...._- ,:.. ■, '.- yed.JTfl. 

uiB, ii.ssuibllshed, 185; i 

bylJ. S '-' 



UoOlslIan, Oen. Oeo. B., vlctoriou 
In W. Va., 482: comroander-in 
chlet485,N. ■ 



MeigBlFt,,beateged,Jifl. 
Memphis, ft. established, : 

ured bylJ. S.,60S. 
Menendei, Pedro, 46. 
Mercantile system adopted, 147. 
Mercer, Ft., evacuated 2S3, H. 

'frllllamsbnrg, 521 ; Merrimao and konWr, 616-619, N. 

' ■" "' ""' Meiioo, city of, captured, 453. 

Mexico, conqnesC of, 40; recoenlied 
by U. a., 404 ; wages war wltfi U. S., 
4)6-4'>7; Maximilian In, 58S. 
Uiofaiiran, settled, 1.56; oieantzedas 
territory.SBO LOdmitled, 126 ; forest 
fires in, OS; University of, 640. 



Fair Oaks, &3; Souiii mouhuiiu, 

525; Antletam, 536; relieved of 

coramafld.62S. 
McDonousli,(-ttni modore, at Platte. 

burgh, m, N. 
McDoumll, Oen., In command at 

PeeksklU, 262,11. 
UcDowell. Gen., at Bull Run, 403; 



Macomb, Gen 



n Cons 



It PlatlKb'gh, 391, N. ] 
'.,315; ] 



at Cons 



3; Sec'y of State, 353 ; Pres., 31 
MsKellan, its, n. 
MbQ service, extended, 146: or 

lzed,a)5; present state, eSS 
Maine, coast explored, 54; colo- 

nlzed,82;hownamed 82,s.i eust- L 

em part surrendered lo Great 

Britain, 193; ndmitled. 402. 
Manhattan Island, settled, 106. 
Manuituitures, colonial, 212 ; 

1!. a., 348, 033-837, 

^ix) 
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HiBBUsippi Valley, tlescrlbed, IT; 

exploieabv French, 16&-158. 
Miuouri, admitted, 102 ; refuses to 

seoede.lsa ; Geld or Civil War, 492. 
UiBBOOri Compromise, 402; dlsre- 

ewled, 46», 4t£ 
UQtobeU, Col., ttt OBWepo, 387. 
Mobile, Alabama, BeCtrecl, leo. 
Mohawk Valley, ravaged, 2U4, N. 
Monmouth' 8 rebelH-iDVlrglnl a , IBfl. 
Monroe, Fortress, held by Union 

forces, 489 ; hoad quarters Army of 

Potomac, 5*; prison ot JeSteraon 

s, leedlDE Demoerat, 



Montcalm, captures Ft. Oewego, 183 ; 



Conventli 

Moutfome 
treai,24l), , - - , 

Montreal, raundcd, 165; conqut 
by Alnerlcan colonists planneu, 
lf»; captured by English, 193| by 
Montgomery, 248; abandoned, 24T. 

Moore, Qof-, atlacks Spanish set 
tlemeDte, ITl. 

Morgan. Qen. Daniel, aldi Schuy- 
ler, 2«3: wins battle of the Cow 
pens, 289, N.: pursued by Corn, 
wallis, m. 

Morsan'B raid, 540. 

Mormons, 4%, 4S8, N. 

Morris. Com. 3ao. 

Morris, Lieut., 616. n. 






ir at, 284. 



MorriS , — . 

Moultrie, Oil. William, defends 
ChBrlcston,mN.: recaptures Port 
Royal, S. C, 281. 

Moultrie, Fl., named, 249, N.; evac- 
uated by Anderson, 482. 

HoundBulldeis,2^ 

MurA-eesborouBfa, battle ot, 613 

Mutiny during RavoIuUon, SOT. 

NapoleoQ Bonaparte, friendly to 
XTS., 846; orders mourning for 
Washington, 346; prophecy con- 
cerning U S., 857.' 

N^oleon III.destgnsonMez., 568. 

NarraSBIuett Indians, threaten 
warTiO; receive Roger Williams, 
62 : refuse to make war, 94, ^ 

WarvttBE, 41. 

Satchez.Mlss., settled, 160,165;capt- 
ured by Union forces, 515. 

Natahss Indians, r ■ - 



Naval battles 



«i;bet.^g. 



Wasp and Frolic, 373; Hornet and 
Peacock, 378; Chesapeake and 
Shannon, 878; Argus and Pelican, 
379: Essex and British ships, 379; 
of Lake Erie, 880-382; United Stales 
and Macedonian, 897, N.: Alabama 
and Kearsarge, 496 ; on the Missls- 
slppl,5(ie; Monitor and Merrimac, 
eiitSlB ; in Mobile Bay, 560. 
NaTigattOn Acts, embaraes Amerl- 



Navyot U.S.ln the Bev.,283,N.; in 
the Civil War, 496, B. 

Nebraska, admitted, 591. 

Neoosrity, Ft., built, 177. 

Negroes, introduced In America as 
slaves, 62, 135, N.; conQscaled by 
Butler,529; lake part Inthe CtvU 
""- =^';clvllrlghlae5-'- "" 



NsTOria, ceded 1 



., 4^7: be- 



New AmHterdam, founded, 106: 
seized by Eng. and name changed 
to Now York, 115; recapturedTjy 
Dutch, 117; ceded to England, 117, 

New Brunswick, ceded to Great 

HewEngland.GUfTgrstn War ot 1812, 
387 ; oppose the WKr, 380, 392. 

New Pruice, named, 48; fttherof,47. 

NewHampshlre,Bettled,62,N.; part 
of MHSKHCbuselts,14D; claims Vei^ 
mom, 287, N. 

New Haven, founded, 80, H.; laws 
of,e»; oneot"Unlled Colonies ot 
New England," »7: site ot Yale 
College, m 

New Jersey, named, 116; purchased 
by Quakers, 118; recelvee the Cov- 
enantee, 1117. 

New Mexico, settled, 48, N.; ceded to 



tentin, 114; seized by Eng., 116: re- 
captured, ll7; ceded to Eng., Ii7. 

New Orleans, founded, 161, s., ll>2; 
growth of, 164 : American depot, 
Sk; battle of,8W,395; captured by 
Union (orceB, 514, 515. 

New Sweden, founded, 110, n.; con- 
quered by the Dutch, 118. 

New York, harbor entered, 43; city 
named, 115; captured by Dutch, 
117; ceded to Eng., 117; colony 
loses Its charter, 188; clatmj- "'-- 



255; 



lated by Bril 



Ington inaugurated as Pres., 320; 
Newoaatls, Duke of, 214. 
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Newport, ChriHl«ph< . . 
Newport, harbor disc., 43; settle- 
ment founded, A3; attack apoD, 1^8. 
Newspapers, colonial, ajl, a. 
Nla«ara, tt. estab., m; Engllsli at- 



North-west Terrilory, see TeiTl- 

Nova Scotia, ceded to Alexander, 
SH; to Temple, 128; ceded (o Great 
Britain by France, 183; aee Acadia. 

OffiQlalH, CogllJEh, In colonies, 214. 
Ogletborpe, receives Georgia, 150, 

slavery and rum, JsZi'bcslesesSt. 

Augustine and repels Span tah in - 

va^on, la3, 174 ; returna to Eiw., I». 
Ohio, settled, 325, N.; admitted, 310. 
Ohio Company, 325, TJ. 
Ohio River, discovered, 158, K. 
Ohio Unlveislty. established, 324. 
Ohio Valley, possession disputed, 

176; Indian troubles In, 183. 
Omnibus Bill, 493, n.; excitement 



r,46r. 



^ange, Ft., el 



„_. _ f., changed to Albany, 115. 

Ordinanoa of 1TS7 passed, 324; In- 

Oreson, explored, 35e,N.; settled and 

territory formed and stale ad- 
mitted, 444. 

Oiiskanjr. battle of, 2«, v. 

Orleans, Territory of, oi^anlzed, 866; 
included In Louisiana, SSS. 

Osceola, 419,42a 

Ostend Manifesto, 472. 

Osweso, FL, capt. by Montcalm, 
183; town capt. by British, 3S7, 

Ozeastiem, sends emlgrauts to 



Faoiflc Hallroad, explorations for, 

471; complel«d, -w;. 
Pakenham, Uen,, at New Orleans, 



Polo Alto, batUe of, 40. 
Famlioo Soand, attacked. 172. 
Pamphlets, colonial, 203. 
Fanio, of Van Buren>s tenn, 427- 

42»; ori»73,eOB. 
Faoll, Penn., attack upon, 283, n. 
Fftper-maklns, 634. 
Faper money, Issued during Bev., 

m; In Civil War, 611, sh, 578; 



jrea xwaBe, oat 

Peabody, iJoo., ei „ , 

PeekBkfll, N.Y., Brit, raid on.&i, n. 

Femberton, Oon., at Vicksbure, 53B. 

Penn, Wm., helps purchase wew 
Jersey, 118, H.; obtains grant of 
PennOTlvanla,lI9; purchases land 
from Swedes and founds Philadel- 
phia, 120; makes treaty with In- 
dians, 120; grante liberal constlta- 
tlon, 121; receives Delaware, 122; 
releases Quaker prisoners, 123 ; In- 
gratitude towards, 124 ; draws plan 
-' — ''■- (Or the colonies, 1J8. 



PequodWar,9l, 95, 

Ferry, Capt. O. H., wins battle of 
Lake Erie, SStW82, N. 

Ferry, Com. M. C, In Japan, 470. 

Perryville, battle of, 512. 

Personal Liberty Laws, 463. 

Peru, oonquerea, 40. 

PeterabuTK, Va., besieged, 5M. 

Petition sent to George III, 281. 

Philadelphia. Swedish settlements 
near, lU; founded, 120; second 
Continental Cong, meela, 234 ; capt. 
by Howe, 268, N.; evacuated by 
Brit., 272; Constituent Conv.meel, 
311 ; site of Bank of U. 8., national 
mint, enJ national capital, 823; ot 
Centennial Exposition, 612. 

Philadelphia, the ship, burned by 
Decatur, 360. 

Physieal divisions of the U. S., K. 

Piolcen8,FL,485. 

Picture- writinct, 21. 
Pierce, Franklffi, In Me]tican War, 
«3; Prea.,4e8; biography or,473, n. 



Pilgr 






Plyrnouth, 78, n.T iiardsiilps of, 78- 
81 ; religious tolerance, 90. 

Pillow, Ft., abandoned, 506. 

Pillow, Gen., at Conlreras an 
ChUTUbuscOj 452. 

Pinokney, f 
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FlntM, Id colonial tlmeB, 213; at 
BarbBiy Stales, 32B. 33S, SW, 3ST. 

Pitcher, Molly, 272, N. 

Pitt,Wm_pramlerot Eng.,18S; se- 
lects Wolfe to attack Quebec, 192, 
K.; blOKraphy, 219, N.; takes part nl 
colonlslB, 2Si opinion of First 
Continental Coagteaa, 2B6. 

Flttsburgh, Bite orC:irt, ITS; named, 
IHHl TUiZA, 621. 

Flaina ol Abraham, 190, s., ISl. 

FlatMbnrgh, battle of, m. 

™ P— , WttgHlngton, 285, N., 

' make wsshingtoit 



" United Colonies of New Eng.," »7. 

Plymoutli Company, 66. 

Fooahontos, 64, ». 

Point OomfOn, named, BT. 

Polk, JHm«» S., Fres., 4U; biogra- 
phy of, US, s. 

Ponoe de Leon, 38. 

Pontiac, conspiracy of, 1». 

Pope, Oen.,at Cedar Mountain, sec- 
ODd Bull Bun, and Chantllly, S24. 

Population Ot tJ. 8. In 1880, 627. 

Port Hudson, held by Confederates, 
fi28; surren.ta Union forces, GSS. 

Port Boyal, Nova Bcotia, twice capt- 
ured I^ Massachneetta volunteers 
and named Annapolis, ive. 

Port Royal, S, C, named, « ; capt- 
ured by British and recaptured, 2H1 ; 
fort captured by U. S., Sll, n. 

Portor.Capt. David, com. Easei, 379. 

Porter, Cora. D. D., assists at Ft. 



Brltlah, 
Powbatan, 64. 
Prayinc Indians, 101 ; persecuted 

by willies, 102. 
Preble. Com. Edward, blockades 

PreBOot^CoCat Bunker Hm,28S,N, 

Preaoott, Oen. (BrUlsh), 257,262, n. 

Prloe, Oen., in Migsouri, 508. 

Prince Edward Island, oapt,, 189. 

Prlnoeton, ijattle of, 260. n . 

Princeton College, founded, 201. 

PrinB.M. 

FrinSmg-press, ^, N.; 637. 

Printz, gov. of New Sweden, 110, n. 

^vateecB, in the Rev., 283, 315, N.: 
In the War of 1812, 373 ; of t^e Con- 
federate States, M8. 



Providenoe, founded, 92, m- 
PubUa edocation in ?f.W. Terr., 32il. 
FubUc improvements, disputes on, 

111: during Jaoksoo's term, 123. 
FnbUe Bobools In the IT. 8., tO. 



Pulaski, FI., Wi. 

Puritans, origin of, 71, 75.M.; InHol- 
i,.,,.! .75 ■,>,. „,i ,„- '-lertoa, 79: 



fuaker guns, ^0, n. 
uakers, see Friends, 
uebec, settled, 47; conqnest of 
filanncd, J68, s,; description ot 
90, N.: capt. W Wolfe, ll»-19a,n.; 
French attempt recapture, IBS; be- 
sieged by Montgomery, 24T. 
Queen Anne's War, 1H7, 170-174 



Railway riots, e 
Balelgh, N. C., 

KalelKh, Sir Walter, 51, N., 54. 

Rail, Colonel, ffl9. 

Handolph, Edmund, Attomey^^en- 

Rajid'olpb, John, fights duel with 

Henry Clay, 402, N. 
Rades. Father, killed, 1T8. 
Beconatruction ot the Sonthem 

Btates, 591, 598. 
Bed Jacket, 276, H. 
BegiUatora, in North Carolina, 223. 
Befenof Terror, etlect in Acier.,328. 
Bei&on of Indians, 26. 
Beliaioua dlBterences In Eng,, 74. 
BellgiouB intolerance In Mattsaclin- 

set^ 90, 91. 
Bepublican or Dem. party, 3 



Besolu^ons, the Mecklenburg, 342. 
Restrictions on colonial industry, 

12S, 147, 148, 224, 244. 
Resumption of specie provided tor, 

Sll : effected, 62ft 
Bevenne Laws, evaded in R. I., 226. 



Bevolutloaln England, 140; settiea 
three areat principles, 144. 

Rhode Island, settled, 92, 03, H.; 
charter of, 98^charter lost, 139; 
smugBllcg In, 225; sends no dele- 
gatesto DDnstltuent Convention, 
314: rebellion In, 4OT,N. 

Rhode Island, island of, pureh'd,93. 

Hiall, Gen., defeated at Chippewa, 
3»r7 ; capt. at Andy's Lane, mi. 

Bibault. 44, N. 

Blolunond,, Ky,, battle o( SIO. 
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threatened by Union troops, 520, 
W.; relieved, 522,^3: Gratit'n ad- 
TftMCe on begun, 5B0; outer de- 
' feosaa captured. s&2 ; besleeed by 
Orant and eat oU from Boutta, 
S54; o^tured by Qranl, 505, SW; 



BiBbt of aearcb, i. 

SSi: abandoned, 396 
Bins; robberieE!, 610. 
Klo Uraiide, explore 

by Texas as bounds 
Blots, InNewYopk,.!; 
Boads-ln onlonial II 
Honnoki 






covered by Union forces, 52S. 
Bobertson. James, pioneer, 228, N. 
Boohambeau, Count de, 302, n. 
Bolfe.John.U. 
Boaalie, Fort, ISO. 
Boaecrtms, Qen., at Murtreesbor- 

ougb. 513; at Clildcamauoa River, 

643 ; relieved of command, 543. 
BosB, Oen., bamB WaUDnston, 3S5, 

s.; attacks Baltimore, 38IS. 
Botation In office Introdnced, 415. 
Boxbun, founded, 89. 
Boyal ofllclals In the colonies, 214. 
BuBolan America purcbaaed, mt. 

Bachem&2S. 

BacB and Foxes, moved west, 418. 
Sag Harbor, Brltlsli vessels and 

stores destroyed, 2(12, N. 
BC. AiuniaUne, founded, M; be- 

sl^edby Oglethorpe, 153, 1T4. 
8t. raoir, Qen. Arthur, at Hubbard- 
" governor of N.W.Ter. 

M.,32e. 

captured by British 



Baata Ffi, founded, 4S, N.; captured 
by U. 8. forces, 454. 

Saratoga, first battle of, 265, K.; sec- 
ond battle of,l»fl,N.; effect of vlc- 

Bavannah, founded, 151; capt. by 
British, &0: attempt at recaptore, 
2*5; evacuated by British, aW; oc- 
- ipied by Sherman, 55B. 



Saybrook, Conn., fbunded, 89; col- 
lege at, 200. 
Bcheneotady, attacked by Ind., 168. 
, Sohofleld, Gen puisues Huod,E68. 
rftilway,620, ; Schura, Uarl, fl3i 
■H.'ill. 'fichuylar.Gen., 3«, B.;a«5,N. 

Hoience, in the colonies. 206 ; in Uio 

U, 8., 944. 
Hcott, Wlnfleld, prisoner by British, 
"' -■ — Lundy's Lane, 388; in 






and restored, S 



t. Ignace, Mich., efdabllsbed, 
t. John's, Ce— '- —— — 
MonlKOmery, 
Bt. John's aivi 



Bt. Joseph's, Mich., founded, 1 
Bt. X.eKer, Col., 204, n. 
Bt. Mary, Mich., established, 11 
Balem Colony, founded, S4, N.; 
oITers wharves to Boston ; 



Samoset, . 
San Antonio, captared, 452. 
San Francisco, becomes city, 459. 
San Jaolnto, battle of, 440, n. 
Ban Balvador, discovered, 33. 
Sandys, Geo., traiislBtcs Ovid, W. 
Sanitary Commissi ops during CI vH 

War, as, 5BB. 
Santa Anna, Qeo^ lo Mexlcou War, 



South Cam 



candidate for Pres., 47 



ir,431; 



Becesaian, right claimed, llfl; of the 
South, 481, ISO; Inadmfsalble, 681. 

Second Continental Congress, 234- 
236 ; abolish " colonial system."^ 
commissions La Fayette, 261, H.; 



»of 171f7,"S34. 



Beparatists, % 70. 

Serapis, captured b> ^^uca, naa. 

aevaa cities of Cibola, 42, s. 

Sewall. Justice, 142. 

Baward, Wm. H., on duration of 

ClvU War, 488, n.; attack on, 570. 
SewiOB-maohine, invented, tB6. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, 130. 
BharpsbuTB, battle at, 620. 
Shenandoah Valley, operallons in, 

K£2, 582,11., 552, 553. 

"—'•'— ^-- "hllip.al 
mWoc 



Sheridan, '6en. Philip, at Hurflrees- 



S°j"(, 



ryRldae, 



kt Five Forks, 562, 

r «e,6e7. 

i. Gen.W.T., at Shlloh, 608; 

a[ Chattanooga, Mi-MSi relieves 
Bumslde, 54T; conducts Meridian 
raid, MS; chief command in West, 



thesGiL, 558, N.; captures ^vannah, 
6S8; Columbia, S. C, 562; defeats 
Johnston at Averysboro and Ben- 
tunville, 563; captures HalelKh, 



render, sh, v. 
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SUBldB,aei 
Shilob.tMittl 
Blgel, Gen., i 



, In Mexican War, 453. 

: Of. 606, 607. 

I Bnenandoah Valley, 



i,«l. 



8itka, described, 694. 

Six NBllons.M, N.; receive the Tna- 
caroms, 172 ; uiUeH or British, 275 ; 
overpowered ' 
treaty wltb tj. c, on. 

Smth Masa. In Baltlma 

Sinter. Samuel, 318, 633. 

Slavery, Introduced, 63; InCaroUtia, 
Ua, s.; trade Increased, 14H, N.Hnl^ 
portatlon stopped in Virginia, 251 ; 
prohibited in North-WMifTer., 324, 
40a: sobject reviewed, 401: lines 
drawn by MlHEOorlComp.,^; Gt. 
Britain and C. 8. unite to auppress 
trade, 436; compromlBeot IffiS463: 
fugitive slave law, 467 ; personal 
liberty ' "" - ■ '' — ' ""-■■ 



, , ___. _ .; iyred Sec 

case, 477, s.\ unmolested durl; 
first of Civil WHr, 529: Eraancii 



VH.U .iu^.o,..atlan, 336,531, „,.^„- 
doned by the South, 5ra. 
Slouchter, Oov., autborlzea Leis- 



58; returns to Eug.,59; ■. 

book In America, 1V6; seuda mac 
and report Ui London Camp., 196. 

Smith. Joseph, founds Mormon 
sect, 488, B,; killed, 488. 

Smith, Klrby, at Bull Run, 494 ; In- 
vades KeuCucky, 519, 511. 

Smith ColKse, m. 

SmithBon, James, foundE 



nstltutlon, 644. 
Couithonae, N. J., battle 



South American SMtes 
by U. S., 494. 



mtly El 



chancter ot people, 134, N.. 135; 
slavery Introduced, 1^, N.; sends 
relief to Boston,22H; cedes nreslern 
lands (o U. 8., :ae; pays tornse of 
cotton-gin, 3W, h.; coasts ravueed 
by BrlfUh, ^; threatens seces- 
B]oD,41T; secedes, 481. 

Southern Conted., planned, 417; 
formed, 483; see Confed. States. 

Soutb-west passue. dlscov., 38, u. 

Spain, explorers 0^30, 31, N., 3iM2, K.; 



with 



,'lKi;'l74; c^esFlortdaand 
!s LoulBiana, 133 ; o^>oses i 



!; loses American pos- 



Specie Clrenlar, Jackson's, 424. 

Specie Resumption, act passed, 311; 
efi^cled, 626. 

Spaculatiomiin Jackson's time, 422. 

Spinning-jenny Invented, 348. 

Spottsylvania Court-house, 661. 

Springfield, Mass., founded, 88. 

Springfield, N. J., battle at, 262. n. 

Squatter sovereignty, 4(B, s., 473, n. 

Stamp Act. oppoied by Fill, 210, s^ 
passed, 2S0; repealed, 2^2. 
•-- '^-h,Capt.Tdiles,)8, N. 
I, Edwin M., ^, B. 

DuuiwiX. Ft., treaty at, 311. 

Star of the West, nred upon, 483. 

Star Spangled Banner, written, B88. 

Stark, Uen., at Bennington, 264, n. 

Starving Time, the, 58. 

State Rights, argued, 409, N., 416. 

8team-enBine,1nvented,34B. 

Steam navlgat'n, introduced, 363, N. 

Steedman, Ft., capt. by Le«, 564. 

Stephens, Ales, if., 48S, N. 

stonhoTiBnTi SI. iii.riuiked,37B. 

rs the Amer- 
. .... .... ; at Andre* 

coun-martlal, 28^. 

Stillwater, battle of, 265, V. 

StirlinK. Malor-general, 2S3, n. 

Stockton, Com., in Mex. War, 466. 

Stony Point, recapture of, 2S2, s. 

Siuyvesant. Peter, appointed gov.. 
Ill, N^makestreallebwlth English 
and Indians, 113; conquers New 
Bweden.liS: surrenders New Am- 
sterdam to English 115. 

Submarine Telegraph between Eu- 
rope and A me^cB. 582, 593. 

Sub -treasury Law, 430. 

Sullivan, Cen. John, 253, s. 

Sumter, Ft., seized by A , 

482, Iffi; surren. lo Confed., 488; 



Steuben, Baron, i 
Icuii service, Sf^ 



from Indians, lltLN.; . 
by theI)Dtch,ll£ 



ToxinK colonies, 216, 217, m, 222, 227. 

Taylor, Richard, 462, K. 

Taylor, Zachary. In Seminole War, 

420; In the Mexican War, 445-4411; 

Free., 462, H^ death of, 464. 
Tea, taxed, S27; sent home by Kew 

York and by Philadelphia, 22T; 

thrown Into Boston harbor, £S7. 
Teotunseh, defeated at Tippecanoe, 

368, M.j protectH prisoners, 876: at 

tacks lorts Meigs and Stephenson, 

376; killed, 38' 
Telegi — *- '-' 

of, 83 



1, Introduced, 442; growth 



. Go()^le 



Tenneisee. eettlnd, 165, 223, n 
mltted,^; secedes, 490. 

TennsBaee, the Confederate re 
Mobile Bay, 560. 

Tenney, Mattiiew, 516, n. 

Tenure of om™ Bill, paweO 
IntTiugeii, aw. 

Territory Norlh-weBt at Ohio : 
ceded to U. B.. Wi, N.; onrai 
Wi; 8talselbrmedrrom,sS, 

Territory of LouistaiiB, purch 



I, battle oC tbe, 3S3. 

Vriag day appoiDted, 570. 
Gen. Geo- H., saves battle 

kamaii8S,544,K.; at Look- 

Moanlain, 515, 616; destroys 



nny.SSS. 

i.Oen., killed, 420. 



Tfiden, Samuel J., 818. 

Tlnidum Island, llo. N. 

Tippeoanoe, battle of, 368, 

Tobaoco culture introduced, 60. 

Topeka, Kansaa, couveution at, Hi. 

Toriea. detiuad, 248. H.; in Mobawk 
Valley, 264, N.; plunder SouOi, 308. 

Trade, Board of, 115. 

Treaty, of Utrecht, 173, jr.; of Paris, 
183; of Versailles, 807, M.; at Pon- 
tatnebieau, 808, N.; Jay's,331; with 
Spain, 331; with Alders, 336, 380; 
of Ghent. S93: with Spoiu, 403; 
Webster and Ashburton, 436 ; wltJi 
6t. Brllaln, 443: of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo, 157: with Japan, 470; with 
Chfna,595. 

Trent A^r. 499,500. 

Trenton, battle of, 259. 

Tripoli, deolarea war on U.S., 380; 
attacks American commerce. 3^. 

True Relation of Virginia, first 
book written in America, 196. 

Trron, gov. of North Carolina, 22S; 
Mlacka Danburr. Conn., 382, H. 

TwiKKS, Oen., inldexico. 452. 

Tybee Island, captured, 601. 

Tyler, John, Vioe-pres., 433; Prea., 



813 ; eS^cted, As. 
Dnitod Colonies of Now EnR., 07. 
United States of America, llrst 

named, 260; recognized as a nation 



by France, 270 ; weak Bovernment 
of, 286 ; articles ot closer confeder- 
ation signed, 208; condition after 
Rev., SOI, 310; movement* toward 
Union. 3l8; assumes war debts of 
tbe states, 322; capital of, 32S; 
foreign opinions of, 377: unpre- 
pared for Civl! War, 484; condlflon 

1880. 627: pr(«reaH of, 628-645. 
Dnlversity of Michigan, 640. 
TJuiversity of Pennsylvania, 201. 
Utah, organized as a territory, 439 ; 

ceded to U. 8., 45V. 
Utrecht, treaty of, 178, t». 

Valley Forge, 267, 268. 315, N. 

VanBuren,Marttn,Pres.,428; biog- 
raphy, 42?, N. 

Van DomtOen., at Pea Bldge, 60S ; 
captures Holly Springs, 528. 

Van Bensselaer, fn Canada, 371. 

Vaeauea de Ayllon, 40. 

Vaaror College, WO. 

Venango, Fort, 176, n. 

Vera Cruz, captured, 460. 

Vermont, poseesslon disputed, 237, 
H.; admitted, 385. 

VerealUeB, treaty of, 307, n., 309. 

Vespucci, Amengo, 86,^h. 

Vloksburx, held by Confbderalee, 
^8 ; siege and sorrender of, 536-538. 

Vlnoennea, fort eotabllehed, 165. 

VlrBinia.iittii'^^ifl'MBettled.Ea, 
67; condition in im, 66; ceded to 
Culpepper and Arlington. 67; ra. 
celves "Monmonth's rebels," 138; 
attempts to repress slave trade, 
118; stops importation of Blaves, 
251 ; most powerful colony In 177S, 
2T7: publicly thanks Col. Clark 
and orgmiizes "County oflllinols," 
278 ; cedBB N. W. Terr, to U. 8., MB, 
N.; calls convention of states, 313; 
pays Washington for bu service, 
Slfl.N.; cedesland tornatlonalcap- 
ltal,£Q3; secedes, 4B0; fleld of Civil 



Wadaworth, Capt., 139. s. 

"Wahoo Swamp maBsaore, 120. 

"Walker, Port, captured, SOI, v. 

^Valpole. Sir Robert, 2li 

"War, bet. French and Spanish In 
America, 45, 46; bet. Ateonqulos 
and Iroquola.n: Indian, fnVa., 64; 
Bacon's Bebellton, 68, 69: Clay- 
borne's Rebellion, 71, 72; Pequod, 
91, So. King Philip's, 102. m N.; 
Indian, in New Netherlands, 111: 
Dutch and Swedes, 113; Dutchand 
Eng., 115,117; Civil,lnEni(.^127; 
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PBOKOiraCIirG VOOABTJLAKT. 



Key TO Vowels. — S,S, l, 5, u, long; &, 6, 1, fi, Q, f.thoH; 9, e, 
i, 9, obscure; fSr, list, fsU, what; th^re, veil, tSrm; fdr, f^od, 
fii&t; fUrl, r\jde; S neoriy tw e tn met, hut more prolonged ; ee, (u i 
fe/ore r in spirit ; U, French u, comftininj; soande 0/ 00 on<i e. 

Consonants. — 9 a« b ; fc a« j ; g tw in get ; n a* in linger, link ; 
n emMnei eoundt of a and y\ tfa a* in thine. 

Small Capitals. — d, a* th in this; g ond k (m Oenrtan eh ; h, 
similar to the preceding, but more resembling a etrongty aapiraled h ; 
N, nasal, Tesembling ng in long; a, strongly trilled r; C, rgiire- 
jente tA« French eu, neaW^ 2>it« u in fur. 



Carillon, ktt'rel'yoN'. 
Cabtreet, kar'ter-et. 
Cabthaoena, kar'to-je'nft. 
Caetiee, jACQnES, zh&k kaB''- 



Ai-GiEEa, al-ggrz'.' 
Amerioe, ^mgr'i-gs. 
Andee, an'dra. 
Antietam, an-te't^m. 

AUGSBUEG, OWGs'bd&EG. 

AzoEEB, 9-zOrz'. 

Balboa, Vasco NuSez, de, 

vas'ko noon'yeth da biil-bo'a. 
Barbadoes, bar-ba'dQz. 
Baton Rouge, bat'un rctozh. 
Beauregard, bc'r^h-gard'. 
Bienville, be'fiN'vel'. 
BiLOXi, be-lokB^. 
BoLEYN, biibl'in. 
Bon Houme Richard, bs n5m 

re'shar'. 
BoRGNE, bom. 
Boulogne, boo-lfiD' 
I.OWDOIN, b(/den. 
Breton, brit't'n. 
Brouage, broo'azh'. 
Buena V18TA, bwa'nft vla'tft. 
BuRGOyuE, bflr-goin'. 
Burling A ME, bflr'Ung-gam. 
Cabot, kab'et. 
Cabral, ka-brttl'. 
Oanonchet, kft-nOn'shet. 
Canonic us, k^-uon'i-kus. 
Cabibbban, kAr'ib-be' 



Cabtile, kas-teel'. 
Cayuga, ka-yoo'159. 
Cerro Gordo, bSb'bo goB'do. 
Champlai.v, shim-plan'. 
Chan TILLY, ehan-til'lee, 
Chapultepec, cha-pool-ta-pek'. 
Chatham, chaf am. 
Chihuahua, che-wa'wa. 
Choiseul, Bhwa'zuK. 
Chop ART, aho'paK'. 
Chdbububco, choo-roo-booa'ko, 
Cibola, seljo-la. 
Cincinnati (the Bocietj), ain- 

OocKBURN, k(/bum. 
CoLiGNY, Gaspabd de. gas' par 

deh ko-leen'ye. 
Columbia Rediviva, ko-lQm'- 

bl-a r6-dl-vi'va. 
Con ANT, ki/nant. 
Contrerab, kon-tra'ras. 
Cordilleras, kor-dil'lgr^s. 
Corona DO, ko-m-na'Do. 
Cortereal, koB-ta-ra-al'. 
CoRTEZ, kor'tez. 
Orevbcieuk, krav^uB'. 
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Dahlgkeh, dSl'gr^D. 

Darien, d&-Te-&n'. 

De AYtLoN, Vasquez, vSa^gth 

ds ll-yon'. 
DeEspejo, Antonio, ftn-to'ne-o 

da es-pa''Ho. 
De GouBOTjEe, DoMiniQUE dt/- 

me'nek' d^h gooRg. 
De MoNTB, d^h raffs'. 
De Soto, Heknamdo, 6B-n&n'- 

do ds flo'to. 
D'EsTAiNO, dSB'tair'- 
DiAZ, dee'&th. 
Diego, de-a'go. 
DiESKAU, dees^ow. 
DnBtiiiirE, du-book'. 
DULTJTH, du-looth'. 
Du QiTE&tTE, du ksa'. 
Edinbuboh, ed'in-bur-ruh. 
Effiitoham, ef flng-bftm. 
Ebic, erlk. 
Ericssom, gr^k-B{;n. 
EeQCiMArx, ^s'ki-mSz. 
Ebtreuadur a, ee-t r»-m a-Do(/r&. 

FANEun^ ffin'el or fuii'el, 

Finibterre, fin-is- tar'. 
F0NTAINBB1.KAU, ibu'tan'blS'. 
Fbed£rica, fred-er-lk'ft. 
Frobisheb, fr6b'iBh-er. 
Fbontenac, fron'te-nak. 
Gallatin, eftlV^n- 
Gabpeb, gftrpa'. 
Genet, zbeh-na'. 
Genoa, gea'o-ft. 
Gerry, gfirt. 
Ghent, gent. 
Gila, He'lft. 
Goboes, gOKjez, 
Grand Pre, Er6N pra. 
Grassb, de, deh grts. 
Gcadalcfe Hidaloo, gwtk-d^ 

loo'pa he-dal'go. 
QnATEHALA, gaw'te-mfi,1a. 
GuBBNSEY, gern'ze. 
Guerbibbb, eSB're'ar'. 
Havebhili., ha'ver-il. 
Hayti, ha'tl, 

Heidelbebo, hi'del-b^Ro'. 
HtNaHAM, birg'sm- 



HiSPAinoLA, his-paii-I-(/lft. 

HorsATONic, hoo'gft-t'iii'ik, 
Houston, ho'atijn. 
HuotJENOTS, hu'ge-Dots. 
Iberville, Lehoinb d', Igh- 

mwSii' de'-b§R'veei'. 
Iroquois, Ir-o-kwoy'. 
JoLiET, L0DI8, looV zboHfr*'. 
JuMEL, zhii'mSl'. 
Earlsefne, Thorfinn, tsr'flii 

kfirl'sef-ne. 
Kearny, k»r'iiT. 
Kearbaboe, k^r'sarg. 
KiEFT, keft. 
KiBCHEIH, ke^BE'hlm. 
Kittankinh, kit-tfin'ning, 
KosciDSKO, koB-sl-usTto. 
E1INNER8DORP, too'nere-dOBf', 
La Fayette, de, deh Ift'fa'yet'. 
Lancashire, lank'e-shj.r. 
La SAiiE, Ift'sal'. 
Laudonnibre, lo'dCne-gH'. 
Leif, llf. 
Leibleb, lis'ler. 

Lenni Lenape, len'ni len'ape. 
LlNN^ua, lin-nee'us. 
LoUIBLE GRAND.loo'e' Igh guftN 
Loyola, Ignatius, de, Ig-na'- 

sbl-us da loi-5'l8 or lo-ycrJa, 
Maciejowice, m ate-y ao- veet'aa. 
Macomb, m^-koom''. 
MAQNtissoN, Finn, fin milg'- 

ndbs'oD. 
Mabqubtte, maR'ket'. 
Massaboit, mas'Bga-soit. 
Mather, mith'er- 



Maueepab, moR'pft'. 
Maximilian, 1 

Meigs, megz. 



Maximilian, maks-I-mll'yftn. 



Menendez, Pedbo, pee'dro or 

pa'dro ina-ll6n'deth. 
Michillimackinac, miah'il-e- 

mak'in-aw. 
Minn IT A BEES, min'ni-ta'rez. 

MiNUIT, min'u-it. 

Montcalu de Saint-Veran, 
Lome Joseph de, loo'e' zho'- 
zef dgh mOH'k&lm' deh siN'- 
vS'rtiB'. 
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MoHTEKEY, mon-tS-iS'. 

MoNTEZOUAS, m()a't€-zu'm9z. 

MOULTKIE, moo'tn. 

MuBCOTY, mus'ki>-yy. 
Nabvaez, naB-va'Sth. 
Naumeeao, nOwm-ke-Sg'. 
NiZA, Marco di, maa'ko de 

nSd'zS. 
Nueces, iiwa's^ 
OnLETHOBFE, o'g'l-thorp. 
Ojeda, Alonzo DE,a-ldD'tbo ds 

OSate, Jpan de, Hoo-»n' ds 

on-y8'ta. 
Onondaga, on'un-daw'ga. 
Obiskany, o-ria'ka-ny. 
OsAwATOMiE, oB'a-wat'o-me. 
Ovid, ov'id. 

OxENsnEBN, ftks'en-ateem'. 
Palo Alto, pa'lo sl'to. 
Palos, pa'lo9e. 
Paria, pfl're-«. 
Pascua FLoaiDA, pia'cu-a 

flo'rl-da. 
Pasha, pa-aht' or pA'ahA. 
Pa VIA, pii-vee'S. 
Phiijppine, fll'ip-pln. 
Phcenician, fe-ulsb'an. 
PizAKEo, pe-zir'o or pe-thSr'o. 
Ponce de Leon, pon'ths da 

la-5n'. 
PODTRINCOURT, poo'tras'kooB', 
POWHATTAN, pOW-hftt-Ulo'. 

Prague, prag. 

PttESQUE Isle, presk eel. 

PrEBLO, pwSb'lo. 

Pulaski, pH-lils'kee. 

QuiNNiPiAC, quin'DJ-pi-ak'. 

Raphoe, ra-fo'. 

Bables, rahl. 

Besaca de la Palha, ra^^a'ks 

da \a. p^ll'mfL 
RiBAULT, reTro'. 
Eiedesel, ree'deh-zel- 
Rio Chaco, ree'o cba'ko. 
Bio Gbande, ri'o grand. 
ROCHAMBEAC, DE, dgh ro'- 

ahON'te'. 
RocHBFoucAnLD, rosh'foo'ka'. 



ROBECBANS, rS'ze-krfime. 
BocEN, roo'en or rwflN. 
Saco, aair^o. 
St. Augustine, aent aw'gus- 

teen'. 
St. Croix, sent kroL 
St. Iokace, sAKt een'ySss'. 
San Felipe, siiD i«-lee'ps. 
San Joaquin, s&n Ho-ft-keen'. 
San Juan de Ulloa, e&d ju'^n 

or aan hwftn da oo-lo'a. 
San Miguel, afin me-gSl'. 
Santa Anna, Antonio Lopez 

DE, iLu-t<;'ae-o Ifi'peth dfi 

SJtn'tfi. an'na. 
Santa Fe, sftn'ts fS. 
SCHuBz, Bhii6rt8, 
Sew ALL, eu'^l. 
Bhoshones, aho-sho'nSz. 
SiERBA Leone, ae-eR'Rtl la-i/iil. 
SiEREA Nevada, ae-eB'Bft do- 

V&'Dft. 

SiOEL, Hee'g^l. 
Sioux, boo or se-oo'. 
Slouhhtek, slo'ter. 
Stetefeldt, Btiit'feh. 
Steuben, 8tii'b«n or stoi'ben. 
Stbachey, strft'ke. 
Thibodeaux, tib'o'do'. 
Thobwaldsen, tor'wawld-sen 

or toR'val-zgn. 
TicoNDEROGA, ti-kon'dfir-o'gft. 
Vaca, Gabbza de, karlMt'thH 

da v&'ka. 
Van Rensselaer, v3n ren' 

Vera Cruz, va'ra krooa. 
Vergennes, vSR'zhfin'. 
Vermel AND, Terml&nd. 
Verbazzano, v5r-ft-zft'no. 
Versailles, ver-Balz'. 
Vespucci, Amerigo, s-ma-iee'- 

go vSs-poot'chee. 
Vinland, vin'land. 
Wahoo, wah-hoo'. 
Whitefield, hwll'feeld. 
Wyoming, wy-o'ming. 
Yeabdley, yeerd'll. 
ZoSi, zoon'yee. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Pobllihid by VAN ANTWERP. BRAOQ ft CO., ClDciDoati anil New Yerk. 

THALHEIMER'S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

By M. E. Thalkeimer, Teacher of Hislory and Composition in 
Packer Collegiate Institute. For Graded Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. These books furnish to Teachers, sltt- 
dents and general readers the best brief and ecoaomical course in 
Ancient, Modem and English History, 

ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

lamo., half roan. 39a pp. Copiously illuslraled with Maps, Portraits, etc. 
Contains reliable References and Eiplanaloiy Notes: Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; Constitution and Questions on (he same ; Synopses of Presidential Ad- 

THALHEIMER'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

lamo., 2B8 pp. A compact volume, comprehen^ve in scope, but sufficiently 
brief to be completed in one school term. Its statements of historical &cls are 
based upon the studies of the most recent and reliable authorities. Reliable 
Maps and pictorial illustrations. 



schools, and those of higher grade unable to give much time 10 the study of 
history, are here ejtaclly met. The teacher is aided by ffevieai QutsHoas at 
the end of each principal division of (he book, and by references to other works 
in which each subject will be found more fully treated. 

THALHEIMER'S ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A Manual of Ancient History from the Eariiest Times to the (all of the 
Western Empire. A. D. 476. 8vo., fiill clolh. 365 pp., with Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary and Index, Illustrated with Engravings, Maps and Charts. 

A templianet iialh a demand for separalt Nisloria of the Early Eastern 
Mmiarchiei, of Grace and Rona. an edtttsa o^THALHElMER'S MANUAL OF 
ANCIENT History in tkm Parts has been putlishid, im: 

I. Thalheimer's History of Early EaBtem Monarchies, 
a, Thalheimet'a History of Greece. 
3. Thaltaeimer's History of Rome. 

The First embraces the pre-classical Period and that of Per^an Ascendency. 
The Second. Greece and the Macedonian Empires. The Third, Rome as 
Kingdom. Republic and Empire. 

Each pari sufficiently fall and comprehensive for the Academic and Vniver- 
lily Course. IJberaUy tilusf rated Tiiith accurate Maps. Large Svo.. full cloth. 

For convenience the numbering of pages and chapteis corresponds with 
that of Thalkeimer's Ancient History, so that these separate volumes can be 
used in classes partially supplied with the complete vrork. 

THALHEIMER'S MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 

A Manual of Mediasval and Modem History. Bvo., cloth, uniform with 
Thalheimer's Ancient Hislory, 455 pp., and very iiill Index. Numerous 
double-page Maps. ' -'—-->--"■ ^.j— » .i_i_.._r ,__ 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

PuMlihad by VAN ANTWERP, BRAOO ft CO., Cloclonati mnj New Yorfc. 

TEACHER'S MANUALS, ETC. 



HAILMAN'S KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 

By ihe Hme author. Kindcrgirten Culiiire, in the Family and I 
campleu •ketch of Froebcl'i Syitem of tacly Eduuiion, adipied «, 
tuiioi.1. For the DM of Mother) and Tcachcn. iimo, doth, lao 

PAYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 

Ch*ftbrs OH School Sufbrvisioh: A Praclicid Tm 



lic'^hMls, A^cian 'Si'l 



...-of Study; Preparation and ii<e of Blanki, Recoidi and 
for Promocioni, etc. By Wh. H. Pavmb, A. H., Sup'i Pub- 



Diually .panned in Piimary, Intermediate and High School; ; alio •uggeatloiu relative 
■0 Diiciolineand School Manuenieiil. B^ HiHKr Kiddl^ A. M., City Su peri nten- 



aj6 pp. 



THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION, izmo., 234 pp., cloth. 
THE ART OF TEACHING, l2mo., 248 pp., cloth. 

By JOHH Ogdbh, a. M., Principal Ohio Central Normal. DeiiBned to p, 
Ih: principles of tight education and teaching in such a manner that the hum 
- •• ■■ ■ "-•' '" -Hal, by a careful study of lhe.e principlei CYery teache 



DOERNER'S TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 
■ Part I. 205 pp., half roan. 
Part II. 291 pp., half roan. 
* For younf pupili. Designed 10 impnn uieful information, ratheted from Tarioui 
mirces, coiicemine many thing! not considered in the ordinarr coune of studr. 
Divided into three sections, vll : I. Natund Hiitory and the HuDun Body; II. Science 
ud ICindred Topics; IIL HiicellaneouL The plan adopted li that of Questioniind 

THE ECLECTIC QUESTION BOOK, OR TEACHER'S 
EXAMINER, izmo., cloth, 163 pp. 



_, DuNCAK, A. M. Quesiloni for Complete Review of SnelUng, 

Reading. Arilhmclic, Algebra, English Grammar, GengrapTij. Hi.lory of IhelJniied 
States Physiology and Hygiene, Theory and Practice of Teaching, ss taught la (he 



■t-b0L>lu. 
SMART'S MANUAL OF FREE GYMNASTICS AND 

DUMB-BELL EXERCISES. 
are M«Uent,''a"d give gT^K'^siliMe lo"h!J^cher. " "" 

KRUSrS LIFE OF PE3TALOZZI. 

Poialoiil, HIsLlfe, Work, and Induence: By Hbiham Kiuu, A. M., Instructor 
In Fhilosophyof Educatlnn in the Oswego Normal and Training Schoal. 148 pp.. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

PablUhed by VAN ANTWERP, BRAQQ ft CO., Cincinnati and Ne 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

HARVEY'S LANGUAGE COURSE. 
By Thomas W. Harvey, A. M. 

HARVEY'S REVISED ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND 

COMPOSITION, izmo., doth, i6o pp. 
HARVEY'S REVISED ENGLISH GRAMMAR, tlmo., half 

toan, 264 pp. 
A practical course in Oral and Written Language LeHsons, Com- 

Cisition and English GrammHt. The Golden Mean between the too 
bored attempt at simpl IB cation, and thescieotific technical gram- 

HOLBROOK'S NORMAL SERIES. 

By A. HoLBROOK, Principal National Normal University. 

HOLBROOK'S TRAINING LESSONS, izmo., 135 pp. 
HOLBROOK'S COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, iitno., 
cloth, 204 pp. 

PINNEO'S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION. 

AS=rie>ofPracticalLe«on>dejign.dto simplify the Art of Writing Composition, 
By T. S. PiHHEo, A. M., M. D. timo, cloth, 161 pp. Designed for thoiC who desire 



PINNEO'S EXERCISES IN PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 

iimo., iiopp. A brltfre>ie» of the leading principles of Grammar, conventenll)' 
■rtansed for reference; followed by a weU^anangedseriei of Hleclioiu from the best 
authors, with aplanalory nous and references. 

WILLIAMS'S PARSER'S MANUAL 

The Parser's Manual, embracing claHlfied example! In neatly every variety of 
English constmctioD. By John Williams, A, M. iimo., doth, 164 pp. 

OBJECT LESSONS AND COMPOSITION. 

Things Taught : Sytlematic Instruction in Composition and Object Lessoos. By 
Dr. M. E. .LiLiENTHAL and Robt. Allvn, M. A. Prepared by order of the Cin- 
cinnati School Board. i6mo., ^ pp. 



and C. C. Long, Prin. aolh District School Cincinnat 
Part 1. For First aod Second Reader clawes, urn 
Part 11. For Third and Fourth Reader classes, iim 
Tbachbb's Edition, wmo,, 187 pp. Contains Part 

Language Lessons for Cincinnati Schools; plans for 


'U'' 

I'andW; Course of Study 


hints for the flUCCessluT teaching of Language. 
These Exercises follow the Language Course lately ad 


opted by the Cincinnati Pod 
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McGUFFEVS REVISED READERS. 

lamo. McGuifey's Revised ist, and, 3d, 4th, slh and 6th Readers. The 
most popular and successful series published. 

CHAHACTERISTIC FEATURES: 

I. Adaptation lo MODERN METHODS of teaching Reading, notably the 
Phonic Method, the Word Method, or a union of these Methods. 

3. EVERY WORD used in (he First, Second, and first haJf of the Third 
Reader, when tiisl introduced, is placed at the head of the lesson in which it 
occurs, to be learned before the lesson is read. 

3. The most ^miliar and popular system of DIACRITICAL HARKS is 



4. Carefully engraved SCRIPT LESSONS are Introduced in the earlier 

5. The GRADATION of the series and of (he different hooks of the series has 
been carefully adjusted. 

6. The READINQ SELECTIONS are from (he writings of more than soo 
of the icsl American and English authors. 

7. The ILLUSTRATIONS, 250 in number, are new, and were drawn and 
engraved expressly for this series of Readers by the best American Artists. No 
collection of ertgravings of equal ftrtiitic merit has ever been presented in a series 
of school lext-iooks. 

8. The TYPOGRAPHY. PRINTING, and BINDINO are in the highest 
style of (he book-making art, at once attractive and diuable. 

SPELLING. 

McGUFFEY'S REVISED SPELLING BOOK. 

With Illustrations. i2ino. UmionnvWh McGuffey s Revised Readers. 144pp. 

Conforms to the recogniied standard in orthography, pronunciation andsylhi- 
bication. The most ^miliar and standard system of Diacritical Marks also 
brought into use. In (he arrangement of the text, the object has been to asso- 
ciate each lesson with some principle of sound, meaning, or accent, which would 
tend 10 aid the pupil. Lessons on the diacritical marks, on pronunciation, on 
prefixes and suffixes, difhcult words and Dictation Exercises, 
HARVEY'S PRIMARY SPELLER, i6mo., 80 pp. 
HARVEY'S GRADED-SCHOOL SPELLER, i6mo,. 152 pp. 

By Thomas W. Harvev, A. M. The anomalies of English Spelling are 
met by a familiar and consistent system of Diacritical Marks. Numerous Dic- 
tation Exercises, and Exercisesin Transformation of Words. The larger Speller 
is adapted to use during several successive school years by varying the methods 
as suggested by the author. 
DeWOLP'S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER. 

The Instructive Speller: Designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the 
Elementary Sounds, and Correct Habits of Pronunciation and Orthography ; 
containing Dictation Exercises and a simple but complete study of Derivative 
words. By D. F. OeWolf, A. M, i6mo., 16B pp. 
HENKLE'S TEST SPELLING-BOOK. 

A Test Spelling-Book for tlie use of Advanced Classes. By W. D. Henkle, 
A. M, i2mo., 144 pp. Among Uie more than four thousand words given in 
the columns, there are many that are entirely or parrty homophonous. Many 
proper names are introduced, and a large proportion of them are pronounced 
and explained in the Dictation Exercises. 
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